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These are men of brains and wealth. 








Scene: A smart hotel— Py ff 7. ‘ 
End of the dinner. i Fp, aS GES 
What are these men (who can pay any price os 
they want to) smoking Lis) 
In pipe and cigarette ? WO oe 
LUCKY STRIKE, of course. dit, my, * %y 
There is no better tobacco— ty i 
Soothing, delicious, satisfying. ye “Ah at : 
P 2 , | 
il ey ee | 
LU C KY STRI KE Wx = — —~| 
EZ se - — 
ROLL CUT TOBACCO ING 7 
is the premier Kentucky Burley tobacco—the ripe, mellow, | NC Si 
mild-flavored and superbly fragrant product of Kentucky's | \* Za a 
golden sunshine, pure streams and Blue Grass soil. A anna |) 
For more than forty years it has been the solid favorite on TV 
of discriminating smokers. 
The New Size—The 5-Cent Tin i 
is especially for the many men who have learned that LUCKY 
STRIKE Roll Cut crumbles iust right to make a firm, easy- i 
draught cigarette—with a flavor and quality impossible to | 


find in ready-made cigarettes. 
Sold everywhere. In 5c and 10ctins. In 50c and $1 | 

glass humidor jars. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY: 
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Carusoand Scotti 
listening to their 
Victor Record 
(89001) of the Forza 
del Destino Duet— 

“Solenne in quest’ 
ora” (Swearin This 


SSS 


is the Victrola 


Hour). 
The instrument 
XIV, $150. 
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Carussand Scotti | 
are only two of the | 
world’s greatest 
artists who make 
records exclusively 


ne 


for the Victor. 








: Caruso and Scotti hearing 
| themselves as others hear them— 


just as you can hear them in your own home on the Victrola. And that i 
|| means, ‘hearing them absolutely as true to life as if these two famous i 
|| artists came into your home to sing for you. The Victor Records 
of these two great voices—in solos, duets, trios, quartets, and the | 


Lucia Sextet—actually bring to you their distinctive 


personality as well as their “individual art. 

i Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 

will gladly play for you the exquisite Forza del Destino Duet by Caruso 

f and Scotti (Victor Record 89001) or any other music you wish to hear. 
Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $1 

Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 




















{-] Berliner Gramophone ¢ real, Canadian Distributors. 
\ 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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One of the Best 


We can call to mind no brighter, more spar- 
kling number of “the magazine that entertains” 
than the March number. Take the novelette: 


CHARLES SAXBY 


has never written more 
brilliantly than in 


‘‘Her Ladyship’s Second Youth” 


Take the short stories, ten or a dozen 
of them, such as these: 








Out for Self-Expression, Bonnie R. Ginger 
Heenan’s Ace, . William Slavens McNutt 
The Black Bag, . . . . . Wells Hastings 
The Woman Who Did Not Care, Mary Gaunt 
The Same Old Story, . . . Joseph Ernest 


and another of I. A. R. Wylie’s delightful 
“Romances of Sandy McGrab.” 


Everybody can afford to buy “the magazine 
that entertains.” 


Can you afford not to buy it—especially this 
coming number? 








Ainslee’s for March 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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artman Will Trust You 


Requires No References 
Asks No Advance,Payment 




















































Remarkable Bargain 
SALE Now On 


It’s just impossible to exaggerate the importance oi this great, 
Price-Smashing Sale of Guaranteed, Dependable Quality Home 
Furnishings. Now is your chance to gct any of those home fur- 
nishings you've wished for so long—now is the time, because the 
opportunity is truly remarkable. Never before has this great 
Hartman’s Establishment,from which millions of orders areshipped, 
been able to equal these present values. 


Better Home Furnishings For YOU 


nating. Price, $8. a . Hartman’s has brourht the necessitics, the comforts and even 

: iries, here-to-fore found only in the homes of the rich and 

7 & promperenn. wins Se reach of even those 68 very Ruites manne 

»y these remarkably low prices and very liberal Deferred Paymen 

Fa ned i Plan. Send today for the Big, Special FREE Hartman Credit Bar- 

Built of +e a gain Book, showing everything in home-furnishings, colors, pat- 

wood finishedAmerican terns and designs photographed from the original. It will be lilse 

quarter- ~: bringing into your home an enormous stock of home furnishings, 
y many times the size ofthe largest city storeincluding— ~- 











Stoves,Ranges Dishes Jewelry 

Retrigerators Clocks Tinware 

Silverware Go-Carts Mattresses 

Portieres . Sastnee Bedding 
wing Machines Washing Machines 


Hartman Trusts Everyone 


Asks No Reference—Send No Money on any of these bar- 
gains, Tothe millions of home-lovers, everywhere, who find it 
more convenient or necessary to pay in small easy payments 
Hartman says: ‘I will trust you, Just as I am trusting a million 
ofothers who are buying their entire house-hold needs from 
Hartman. During this big sale youcan order any of these special 
advertised bargains without sending us any advance payment.” 

Hartman’s transactions with you are strictly confidential, no re- 
it ferences are asked—no embarrassment, Your neighbors need not 
tm know your business—you’!llilse the Hartman plan when you know 
z all about it. Send for Big FREE Bargain Book and full particulars. 


Hartman Makes Easiest Terms 


No matter who you are or where you live, your credit is good 
at Hartman’s. No matter how small your income 
Hartman meets yourrequirements without any red 
tape whatever. No extra charges, no mortgage, (5) 
no security, The Hartman modern credit sys- £ 
tem is free from ALL objectionable features, 
With long time credit as easy to gct asitis from 
Hartman there is no reason for anyone to live in 
a meagerly furnished home, 


30 Days Free Examination 































continuous 
d wi 


irc 
all metal woven 

and elastic felt top 

ed ttress. 

an full size (4 ft. 6 in.) only. 


a: white,pea green and prety Hartman Bargain must actually sell 
s martin, Price $7.85. itself on its own merits, after you see it in your 
Per own home, At the end of a month you are privil- 


eged to return the articles if you do not find Price 50 Piece 
them perfectly satisfactory. Hartman has made +t #-& 
good millions of times under such tests, 

You must see this Mammoth Hartman Credit Special 
Bargain Book—you must compare the remarkable 


LA 
oGerings—pothing else like it. Send your ee A 
a = ——_ 
= =——_——__ 


Month 








ddress today on a postal—It’s Free, 
Yd 








Furniture & Carpet Co. 
3942 Wentworth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


—_——. 
Hartman’s Rocker Bargain 

A large, comfortable rocker made of 

selec: hardwood finished Apjerieas 

uartered oak and upholstered ih Imper- 

fai leather. Is strongly built and has 

stout runn 3 t 


ers. Side nel, d nm 
Papa eye 
8 set over full & ‘0 5 
of back bas edze. Price $3.69, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 














orted by stron: i 
Earved claw feet Price $7.86 


Coin Porcelain 
Piece Din- 


le 

Has heavy coin 

gold decorations 

warranted not to 

come off. Dou 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


What is this man saying? 


“Don’t hang me, boys, until after the 
Proper Number of Lire comes out.” 





; Enclosed 

F ol find One 

Sr / Dollar (Ca- 

RY, nadian $1.13, 

& Foreign $1.26). 

Which will be on Tuesday, March 3rd, at high vy / ame aes coe 
noon. In the meantime, are you a regular sub- Ay 

scriber to the only weekly paper in the United .G 

States that dares publish, not only the Proper & 

Number, but also a real Humorous Number, 





copy 
of the 
M iniature 





coming in April? Are you, we repeat, 
a regular subscriber? (See coupon 
opposite). We are not asking you 
now to obey that impulse and 





Life will be become one. We wouldn't 
sent you free do such an impolite : 
for a two-cent (and unnecessary) / Open only to new subscribers; no 
stamp. Any ad- thing. For one / subscription renewed at this rate. 
dress. Full of jokes year it’s LIFE, 16 West 31st Street, New York 
and pictures. Colors, more, ff i p 
/ One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) ¥ 











ention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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LEARN TO WRITE EARN % SOE 2100 
ADVERTISEMENTS We can ~My of = of x. 
PACE-DAVIS CO. 


rrr . ban se Your Salary. eget mailed free, ee 
i, 160 Nassau Street, New York 


' ARN JEW LER? ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog, 
the Engraving School, 10 Pace Bide., Michigan Ave., Chieago, lil, 
Oo CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 

learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before completing the course. je help those 

who wa J to sell their storics. Write for particulars. 

School of Short-Story Writing. Dept . 210 Page Building, Chieago 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, 
by mail w to draw for 
magazines and newspapers. 







































Learn to draw. We will teach you 
ool of Ilustration, 
10 Page Bidg 

Chicago, Lil. 





Send for Catalog. 

















AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
NEW YORK CITY 


17 SPRUCE STREET, 
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My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me vour name and address right NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit :: agazine absolutely free tor six 
mouths, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to teil good investments — how to pick the 
most protitable of sound invest: ents, It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists ake $1,00C grow to $22,000— in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. 
have decided this month to give 500 six mouth subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune. Send vour name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take itnow. You'll be willing to pay lc 
a copy after you have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
=~ - eae, - mee a 


I WILL MAKE YOu | 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Keal 











Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 

Representative of my Company in your town 

start you 1 profitable busine f y ir 
ey at 


own, and help you make big n 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars Free, 
Write today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
M 2 Marden Building 
Washington, D. ©. 








To Be a Traveling Salesman 


by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist you to secure a position where you will have an 
opportunity to earn big pay while you are learning. No 
formes experience required. Salesmen earn $ 

o $5000 a yearand d expenses. Write today: for large 
Pd pan pd from 
who are now earning 79100 ta to $500 a month. Address nearest office. 
Dept. 16, National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 

















COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Vifteen years successtul work for paeapapens and 
zines qualilies me to teach y 

Send me your sketch of Presi lent Ww Tison s vith 6cin 
stamps andl I willsend yo on plate, also 
collec Laat fen on ilities forYUU, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL ° iNustrating 


Se Cartooning 
1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0, A 


¥ = ‘ f 


TUDY drawing at home under Expert Faculty, 

=2 We have successful students in every part 0 
* the world, Turn your Talent into money, Our 

Students are filling high salaried positions, Tf years 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities, 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture, 
ART Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
rtist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Studen 


Us Face To vou} SCHOOL oF. APPLIED ABT, 7¢3Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek,Mich, 














IS 

















Iii teach you 
personally by mail. 
Ss. successful teach- 
0 id for men and 


weAuN Sis, 10 $35.00 A WEEK. 
Crawford, B. C. writes, “Earned $200.00 while taking 
course."" Write today for catalog, samples, 
Detroit pa vag of Lettering. 
CHAS. J. Pane. Foun 2202, Detroit, Mich. 

















| —e 
Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery, taught by Dr.d. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor L ippincott’s Magazine. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses un der r Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges, 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 








E.R. Marden, Prest 





(illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 

Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 

Tells All About Sex Matters; what 
young men and women and all others 

pane to snow: what, parents and teach- 

rs tell children ; tells husbands 

n 

rer, Scientist, Medic al men of Highest Standing ; Leading 
Authibrity on ‘Sex Hygiene’’ and,’ ‘Sex Problems"’ and ** Eugenics."* 
Aa WLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One Volume 

$1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper 
teed ape THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 

Philadelphia, USA 























cuz ‘note the don't know; tells young 
ew Bask. All wives how “ine pare for mothe be 
eed ta Read Plain Truths of Sex Life according to 

the latest researches of Medical Science, 
in relation to Eugenics and megpenece in Marriage. Laws of Sex 
nd ky ex Facts hitherto misunderstood. 
—yet Thoroughly Scientific. 
. (Leipzig), Head of Physiology 
University Medical School; Author, 








By Winfield Beott 
Dengstment of Northwestern 
ec 








Pléase mention this magazine 


SHORTHAND © 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 

as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 

| fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 


entire English language at yonr absolute command. 
best system for stenographess, 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 
yora. ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk ney 
ousiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 

| everywhere. Send to-day for booklets E SCHOOLS ete 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCH 

YT Chicago Opera House sslocu, C os. Li! ae 











when answering advertisements. 
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The picture 
of this little lady 
emphasizes force- 
fully what we say 
about —~ ~ 


Mellins Food 





ve 
@ 
Virginia Neil - Topeka, Kansas, a 


Mellin Food, properly prepared, possesses 
property prep P 

\\ the food properties that are correct for 

prop 

\\\, your baby’s growth and development. 

Get a bottle of Mellin’s Food today 

\ and satisfy yourself of its superiority? 

~ Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


63 medals and diplomas have been awarded to .Mellin’s Food for superiorit 
y 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 









during its nearly 50 years of success in all parts of the World 
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AINSLEE’S 


THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS 


No. 1 

















Cover Design 


Abraham Lincoln. Poem 


Mitte 


Bill Heenan Pays. Short Story 


The Romances of Sandy McGrab. 
II.—On the Road. 


Purpose. Poem 


The Lyre and the Lorelei. 
The Song of Songs. Poem 
Seeing It Through. 
My Sheridan. Short Story 


In the Rain, Poem 





| 
|_| The Woman With a Past. Series 
yy XV.—At the Front. 


lola Eloquence. Poem 
t | The Tea Rose. 
PF The Folly of It. Poem 

Barbed Wire. Short Story 
i When Love Burns White. Poem 


Short Story 


Short Story 


ac Tipps. 
Plays and Players 


For Book Lovers 








Adventurous Violet. Complete Novel 


Short Story 


Short Story . 


A Storm in a Tea Cup. Short Story 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1914 


Lester Ralph 
Edith MacVane . F ‘ 1 
Clara Bushnell Castle ‘ 75 


William Slavens McNutt : 
I. A. R. Wylie ° ° 87 


Samuel McCoy . ‘ . 99 
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Richard Le Gallienne . . 105 
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5 Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


| YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 


SINGLE COPIES FIFTEEN CENTS 


ORMOND G., SMITH, President; GeorGe C, SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Copyright, 1914, by Ainslee Magazine Co., New York. 


Copyright, 1914, by Ainslee Magazine Co., Great Britain. 
All rights reserved, 


Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. 





Statement of ownership, management. circulation, ete.. 
Act of Auvust 2%. 1912.... Editor, Robt. 
& Smith, 79-89 ith Ave.. New York. N. Y.- 


Cora A. Gould. 26 W. 69th Street, New York. N. ¥ 


cent. or more of total amount of bonds. mortgages, or other seonritieg: None..--Siened 
before me 4 %6th day of September, 1913, Chas. W. Ostertag 


to «nd subscribed 
mission expires March 30th, 


| Monthly Publication issued by AINSLEE MAGAZINE Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. 
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| Entered September 11, 1902, at New York as Second-class Matter, under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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“This Six Months’ Guarantee 
Made Me Buy My First Holeproofs 


I buy them now for superior quality— 
for soft comfort and for style’’ 


We made six pairs of hose that wore six months long before a 


guarantee was thought of. 


These ose suggested the guarantee. 


You who don’t know Holeproof, don’t know what you are missing 


in comfort, style, and wear. 


4 


t 


More than two million people know 
that not a single wanted hosiery advan- 
tage is sacrificed in Holeproof for wear. 
Yet six pairs are guaranteed six months 
and we replace every pair that fails. 
But 95 per cent don’t fail. 


We pay the top market price for yarn. 
We get the finest Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton. Long-fibred yarn which 
means strength without bulk—and 
three-ply, which means soft pliability. 


Simply go look them over. 


[relepret flesicrg 


Common yarn can be bought for half 
what we pay. But Holeproof can’t be 
made with any common material. 

Get a box today and try them. 

Sold Everywhere 

The genuine Holeproof are sold in 
your town. Write for dealers’ names. 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, 
chargesprepaid on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book, which tells all 
about Holeproof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


(512) 





$1.50 per box and up, for six pairs of men’s; 
of women’s and children’s $2.00 and up; of 
Infants’ (4 pairs) $1. Above boxes guaranteed 
six months, 

$2 per box for three pairs of men’s SILK 
Holeproof socks; of women’s SILK Holeproof 
Stockings, $3. Boxes of silk guaranteed three + 
months. 





For long wear, fit and style, 


these are finest silk gloves pro- 
Hfelepra2k duced. Made in all lengths, 
~e sizes and colors. 
SilKGloves Write for the illustrated book. 
. Ask us for name of dealer han- 
FOR WOMEN 


dling thém. 





MH -- nnnntine thin manazinea when answering advertisements. 


























| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


MAAN NOOO 








“Something 
Entirely New 
In Books” 


! 











SUBSCRIBERS SAY: 


“A comfortable book to live with.” 


“Impossible to improve on these volumes.” 


“Practically faultless.” 
“A splendid travelling companion.”’ 


“Delighted with both form and substance.” 


“A superb example of bookmaking.” 
“The best investment around this house.” 
“Acme of perfection in bookmaking.” 
“An unprecedented thing.” 

“A work in a class by itself.” 


“Should grace the shelves of every home, 


office, or public library.”” 
“Most attractive in every way.” 
“A genuine sense of pleasure.”’ 
“The price is astonishingly low.” 
“Equal to our highest expectations.”’ 
“All that it is represented.” 
“Fresh, full, and a thing of beauty.”’ 
“Ease in handling and economy of space 
“The improvement is almost indescribable 
“Beauty and lightness of the volumes." 
“Indispensable to every active intellect.” 
“An epochal contribution to literature.” 
“Equally English and American.” 
“Astonished to find all promises fulfilled." 
“Delightful fireside companions.” 


“The books in their new form are perfec- 


tion.” 
“A great comfort.” 
“Advantages of lightness and small bulk.” 
“A daily intellectual delight.” 
“Leaves nothing to be desired.” 
“So complete and yet so concise.” 
“A tremendous advance.” 
“Now truly international.” 
“Nothing else to compare with it.” 
“Stands without a single rival.” 
“Most perfect I have ever seen.” 
“It is simply indispensable.” 
“Expectations met in every way.” 
“I have ordered two more sets.” 
“Prospectus fails to do justice to it.”’ 
“Perfection in bookmaking.” 
“Little short of marvellous.” 
“Worthy of its high traditions.” 








“The One Book 
to Own, If 
You Can Own 
But One” 


Z 
Z 
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THE UNIVERSE AT ONE’S ELBOW 


120 West 32nd Street, 


New York. 


To the Reader of this Magazine: 


A farmer in @ one-room shack in South 
Dakota. 

The Emperors of Russia and Germany. 

A newsman in Toronto. 

The head of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 

These and 50,000 other men and women all 
over the world, and in every walk of life-- 
rich and poor--have bought the new Ency- 
Clopaedia Britannica. 

Were you as rich as Mr. Rockefeller or 
so poor that $5 a month meant actual sac- 
rifices, you could not afford to be with- 
out it. On the following pages you will 
find photographs of subscribers of all 
Classes, from rulers to wage-earners. To 
each of them the new Britannica has proved 
of practical daily value. 

Before the sale is closed and the price 
advanced, we want you to realize what the 
possession of this incomparable work will 
mean to you in your businees, or in your 
home. Let us send you, free by mail, 4 
beautifully illustrated prospectus of 
250,000 words, which costs us 50 cents a 
copy to print and mail. It will perhaps 
give you a new idea as to why the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is "the most successful 
book of our time." 


Yours faithfully, 
The Manager. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY 








Photo, W. S. Campbell 
THE POTALA, LHASSA 


Home of the Dalai Lama of Tibet 





CHARLES S. WHITMAN, ESQ 
District Attorney, New York County, at his desk 














The ever-shifting camp of MR. E. A. BAUGHAN, 
a construction engineer in Georgia 















eee Ts 
Prairie home of MRS. C. C. GRAY, Farmer, Sturgis, So. Dakota 
Subscriber, No. 37096 


A Few of the 50,000 


W read you w the English language is 








read you will find the new edition of 
Britannica. It is the one universal 
source of authoritative information wherever 
Anglo-Saxon civilization has spread. It is in- 
ternational in its scope, its origin and its sale. 


For nearly 150 years the Britannica has 
occupied a unique position among books. 
It is as valuable and as much used in the 
palace of the Czar of Russia as it is in the 
White House. 

But the most striking feature of the dis- 
tribution of the present new edition is not 
the fact that it has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, but the fact that it has appealed 
as a necessity to every class. Kings, em- 
perors and millionaires have realized that 
their elaborate libraries were incomplete with- 
out it. Business and professional men have 
equally recognized its value to them. And 
thousands of men and women in the humbler 
walks of life, to whom the expenditure of 
$5.00 a month was a serious matter, have be- 
grudged themselves other purchases and con- 
centrated their book money upon acquiring 
this work, which is one of the greatest edu- 
cational forces ever devised. 


Why Does This Work Mean So Much 
to So Many? 


(1) Itcontains material not to be found elsewhere, 
such as the new discoveries in all the 
sciences; new inventions and devices; new 
wonders of medicine and surgery; new light 
on ancient peoples; in fact, all that is new, 
and new views of all that is old. 
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It is the most complete work of reference that the 
world haseverseen. The index of 500,000 entries 
enables the reader to secure instantly an answer 
to any specific question. The 569 maps are also 
indexed, there being no less than 125,000 gazetteer 
entries. 


The New Britannica is more than an encyclo- 
paedia; it is equivalent to a library of 440 vol- 
umes of 100,000 words each, for its text consists of 
more than 44,000,000 words. By means of the 
supplementary volume “Courses of Reading and 
Study” the owner of Britannica has a choice of 
66 different reading courses, so that if he desires 
he can use the Britannica either for casual 
reading on such subjects as history, literature, 
questions of the day, etc., or for sy stematic study 
of any of the arts, sciences, or industries. 


For 150 years, Britannica has been synonymous 
with authority. Swinburne, the great English 
poet, said when he was invited to contribute to 
the 9th edition that the greatest compliment 
that could be paid to a man of letters is to be in- 
vited to contribute to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. The fifteen hundred specialists from 
twenty-one countries who co-operated to produce 
the present new work number among them the 
world’s greatest authorities, including eight win- 
ners of the world’s Nobel prize. 


The use of India paper (characterized by the 
Rev. Dr. Aked as “an inspiration of genius”) re- 
duces the w eight and bulk by two-thirds. A vol- 
ume of 1,000 pages, printed on India paper, is only 
one inch thick, and so light that it may be held 
easily in one hand. It is no exaggeration to say 
that where the reader turned once to the bulky 
volumes of previous editions, he will turn twenty 
times to the thin handy volumes of the present 
new edition. 
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(6) Owing to the great demand for a new edition of the Bri- 
tannica the publishers were enabled to manufacture simul- 
taneously no less than 50,000 sets, or 1,450,000 volumes, 
thus reducing manufacturing costs to a minimum and 
making possible the low introductory price. Jews of thou- 
sands of people who would not have been able to afford the 
Britannica if this edition had been published at the price 
of the last edition, namely, $7.50 a volume, were able to 
take quick advantage of the present low prices and easy 
terms of payment. 

Closing of the subscription lists.—The sale at the present 
prices was closed in England on December 20, and the prices 
raised. The demand for the work in this country consequent up- 
on the impending increase in price was such that it was neces- 
sary to provide for the printing of another 5,000 copies. These 
cannot be ready for delivery until the month of May, at which 
time the sale will be closed, and the price advanced $29 a set. 
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CHAPTER I. 


wed the a a July that | 
stepped on the white deck of 
the steamer Lorraine, at her 
pier at the end of Forty-sec- 
ond Street. And my adventures be- 
gan. 

“Don’t you marry for money, but go 
where money is!” That was the chorus 
of a song poor mamma used to sing me 
to sleep with, twenty years ago in 
Stroutsville, the undersized town in the 
Pennsylvania oil belt where I was born. 
Well, I’d obeyed the first part of that 
advice in my five years at Gumbel & 
Steckheimer’s, Sixth Avenue, first in 
the gloves and later in the millinery; 
though it was mostly, I’m bound to 
own, because no eligible millionaire had 
come along and proposed. Why should 
he? I don’t know, except that seemed 
to be what most of the girls were ex- 
pecting. 

So was I, too, like a little goose, until 
one night I made a calculation. I took 
the number of us salesladies there were 
in New York—I’'d heard it in a talk 
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at a kind of uplift club that Lilye, the 
bundle girl, had taken me to the week 
before. Then I took the number in all 
New York that had married million- 
aires—I needed no uplift lady to tell me 


that; every girl in New York has the 
list by heart. And I put them to- 
gether. : 


My chances of figuring on the front 
page of the evening papers—“Beauti- 
ful Shopgirl Bride of Young Million- 
aire’ —were exactly I to 24,689! 

It was a blow, believe me! 

When I got my breath back, that was 
when I left off wearing transparent 
imitation black Chantilly blouses in the 
store and pricking up my ears when a 
voice said “Peacherine!”"—as they did 
quite often, I’m bound to own—and 
lashed myself down to hard, grinding 
work for the house. 

So here, after five years in New 
York, was I, Violet W. Glass—twenty- 
five years old, yellow hair, brown eyes, 


five feet six inches tall, and number- 
three shoe—going off to Paris as as- 


sistant buyer for the millinery, Better 
than 1-24,689 of a millionaire, anyway! 
“Go where money is!” 
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I didn’t exactly mean to be such a 
hard, interested sort of creature, but 
when the chance came my wa 

It came in the shape of a blond, baby- 
eyed, shrill-talking doll that had the 
chair next to mine on deck, with her 
maid and the ship’s doctor and a fat, 
bald-headed, iron-gray husband all 
dancing about her like ring-around-a- 
rosy. She kept them all busy, too. And 
she had the right! She’d done what 
Violet, for all her brains that she was 
so proud of, hadn’t been able to man- 
age. She’d conquered the mathematical 
probability ; she’d pulled the one chance 
in 24,689, and landed a millionaire! 

For I knew who she was, of course. 
Everybody on the steamer, every one 
in New York, knew who she was. For 
the past six months, her name had been 
in every headline, and her picture in 
every evening paper. Till a year ago, 
she had held down a job in the laces at 
Wanamaker’s, at six per, like the rest 
of us; and President Wagner, of the 
Broad Street Exchange Bank and 
goodness knows what beside, had come 
along and fallen in love with her. The 
trouble was, he had a wife living, and 
it cost him a half million dollars and his 
cozy berth in the Four Hundred before 
he could divorce her. Well, he had 
divorced her; and here he was on his 
wedding trip with number two. As 
high society had cut them dead, it was 
rumored that they were going to settle 
on the other side. Anyway, they were 
having their steam yacht sent over to 
join them, and their two automobiles 
were coming with them down in the 
Lorraine’s hold. 

Though I’m not of a green-eyed turn, 
I'll own that these splendors made my 
own little successes shrink to no more 
than child’s size For my five years in 
New York, you must _ understand, 
hadn’t left me quite empty-handed. 
Poor papa, who was in the coal, crude 
petroleum, and brokerage way, back in 
Stroutsville, had sent me a P. O. order 
from time to time. Saved up, they 
came to quite a neat sum in five years. 
Then, by covering velvet hats for Ma- 
dame Anastasie, a little French mil- 
liner in Thirty-fourth Street—who 





taught me French, too—and by living 
out in the Jersey suburbs and eating 
cold beans for my dinner, I managed 
bit by bit to lay by a little more. A 
hard grind, believe me! But by the end 
of my fourth year in New York I had 
a thousand dollars in the bank. 

Then one day, by accidentally over- 
hearing the conversation be.ween two 
husbands in the millinery, I got a tip. 
Double or quits, there was my motto 
that time. I drew out my savings and 
took them to Jim Darlington, a young 
curb broker that one of the girls had 
introduced to me, and he bought me I 
don’t know how many thousand barrels 
of lard on a three-per-cent margin. If 
you'll believe me, the stuff soared. I 
pulled out just in time, with my thou- 
sand swelled to five. The next day the 
bottom fell out. 

Well, luck had been with me that 
time. And in quitting New York, I left 
behind me five thousand dollars in gilt- 
edged short-term notes, in the Broad 
Street Safe Deposit Company. Jim 
Darlington had offered, with tears in 
his eyes, to double the amount for me 
while I was gone if only I'd trust the 
cash to him, But not for me! 

Well, that’s enough about my af- 
fairs. Just now, I’m telling you how I 
managed to make friends with the bride 
and her millionaire. 

I had one advantage with me, which 
was that every one on board that she 
wanted to know cut her dead; just as 
she, of course, turned up her nose at 
every one of us store people who'd 
have been glad to scrape up an ac- 
quaintance with her. So I saw, of 
course, that the way to meet her was 
to put myself in the first group, by thor- 
oughly convincing her that I didn’t care 
to make her acquaintance. So I 
hunched my shoulder at her chair, 
jammed as close to mine as two women 
at a Monday-morning sale, and kept my 
eyes glued to the French novel by Paul 
Bourget that I was reading—that im- 
pressed her, I could see that! When 
her scarf flew out in the wind, and 
knocked my blue glasses off my nose, I 
merely flung it aside, and went on read- 
ing. When she apologized, 1 grunted. 


— 


























And when finally, after three days of 
hard snubbing, she ventured to ask me 
in a timid voice if I knew what the 
ship’s run had been the day before, I 
just glared at her, and remarked coldly: 

“Really, if you want to know any- 
thing like that, you'd better ask the cap- 
tain.” 

And, turning a page, I went on with 
my book. But I knew that the fight 
was won. Before we'd fairly got clear 
of the Banks, I had “Little Kiddo,” as 
Mr. Wagner called her, eating from my 
hand. I had promised to help her with 
her shopping in Paris, and -had heard 
the three ambitions of her heart—a 
place among the Four Hundred, a dia- 
mond tiara, and a chateau in France. 

The Four Hundred! I had to give 
up on that. But 

“What kind of a tiara, Mrs. Wag- 
ner?” 

“Just the sparklers,” she cried enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘No colored stones; just 
solid white ice, to knock those old cats 
back there in little old New York when 
I sit in our box in the Metropolitan 
next winter!” 

“You're right!” I answered warmly. 
“I like your spirit! And what kind of 
a chateau?” 

“Ah!” She drew a long, excited 
breath. Every part of her woke to 
life, even the little, blondined curls on 
her forehead; her wide, blue eyes took 
on a fixed and rapacious glitter. 

“The swellest ever—with turrets! 
You. see, there was Mayme Gordon, 
that chummed with me when I—that is, 
before I married Mr. Wagner. Well, 
she married right into the Four Hun- 
dred, same’s me. Well, as she doesn’t 
care for New York society any more’n 
me, she’s made her husband buy her a 
chateau over there in France that they 
say is some class. I don’t care. I want 
something hotter’n Mayme’s—that’s all 
[I ask for. I’m sure I’m reasonable 
enough! And if Mr. W. would only 
hear reason “4 

Ah! No wonder the supply of mil- 
lionaires was used up when these two 
girls had got away with the only two 
chances in 49,378—did I do the arith- 
metic right? However, if luck had 
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passed me by, I made up my mind to 
get in what footwork I could on my 
own hook. And my voice was like 
golden sirup as I murmured: 

“But won’t he hear reason—from 
you?” 

Her red-tinted mouth folded danger- 
ously at the corners. 

“He will, or I'll know the reason 
why! But just think, kiddo, when I 
told him about Mayme’s chateau, and 
how I just had to have one, too, he of- 
fered me one in Vermont—l’ermont!” 

I sniggered in sympathetic contempt. 

“Handy for making your own maple 
sirup!” I observed. 

“T’ll tell him that,” she cried, “be- 
cause it’s dead sure it'd be good for 
nothing else! He says I can have the 
swellest chateau ever, all French, even 
the mantels and_ stone _ balustrades 
brought over from France—brought 
over from Paree, to knock the sugar 
maples. Girlie, | ask you: Is the man 
cracked?” 

“Not when he married,” I answered 
agreeably. “But, oh, dear—this Ver- 
mont idea! It’s very bad. How on 
earth did he ever take it into his head ?” 

“Because he was born there!” she 
exploded in a rage. ‘Now, I was born 
in—in a suburb of Goshen, Indiana, but 


does any one see me kicking to go back 


and build my chateau there? No, I 
wouldn't be so selfish! But Mr. W., 
what he wants to do is to buy back his 
poppa’s old place in Vermont, where he 
was born and raised—and build there! 
No! I may look like one of these little 
angel babies, Miss Glass, but I’m a girl 
that knows her rights, and when to 
stand on them. And, though we haven't 
been married long, Mr. Wagner has 
found that out. So when I said, ‘No!’ 
—like that—he climbed down. And we 
compromised. Instead of bringing 
France to America, we'll try and hunt 
up some Vermont in France.” 

“Mrs. Wagner, whatever do you 
mean ?”’ 

[ don’t know why, but when she 
talked of her chateau, my spine quiv- 
ered. And yet there’s some folks that 
say prophecy and presentiment are all 
poppycock ! 
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“It’s this way, dearie. If the cha- 
teau’s in France, then it’s got to be the 
same kind of looking place as Mr. Wag- 
ner’s poppa’s old place, back in Ver- 
mont. I’ve never seen it—Mr. W. 
wanted to go there for the honeymoon, 
but not for mine! So I’ve never seen 
the old place. But pictures of it—oh, 
good Lord! Mr. Wagner has his den 
just plastered with them. The farm- 
house is built on a point of land so”— 
she illustrated with the long, blowing 
ends of her white chiffon veil—‘with 
the river kind of sweeping around it so, 
and a hill covered all over with pines 
sort of sticking up back of the house so. 

“So there you have it in a nutshell, 
kiddo, the natural features he’s standing 
for. Gee, for all the chance that leaves 
me, he might as well have said a soda 
fountain in front, and a hill behind cov- 
ered with Christmas trees!” Her little 
round chin began to quiver, and she 
whimpered. “Because it’s not enough 
to find the geography to order, girlie— 
there’s got to be the classiest kind of 
a chateau all built and ready there—or 
else, where do J come in? I can’t wait 
ten years, to find an architect and build 
from the ground up. I want my cha- 
teau right away! I want to ask Mayme 
and her husband, and the swell crowd 


they play with over in Paree, to visit- 


us for a house party right now—this 
very'summer! There’d be some class 
to that! Otherwise, what did I get 


married for?” Angry tears gathered 
in her baby-blue eyes, and splashed 
down on her white blanket coat. “But 


when Mr. W. puts his foot down, he’s 
just as firm as me. Oh, take it from 
me, kiddo, marrying a millionaire isn’t 
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at all what it’s cracked up to be! 


CHAPTER II. 

Paris! 

I’m not going to try to write down 
how I felt about it. It’d be no use. 
And then everybody feels the same 
way. 

But the first time I drove with the 
embroidered-lingerie buyer from the 
Are du Triomphe to the Place de la 
Concorde, then down to the boulevards 
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—well, when I looked at the shops, and 
the wide sidewalks, and the people on 
them, I decided that if ever I were 
somebody, Paris was where I wanted 
to be it. 

The first evening after dinner at the 
boarding house, | went off and looked 
up my old friend, Madame Anastasie, 
who had moved back to Paris. She had 
a very stylish little shop now near the 
Rue de la Paix, and when she heard 
that I was doing well, too, she was very 
glad to see me. She told me that Am- 
sterdam was where one went for dia- 
monds, Touraine where one looked for 
chateaux, and the Latin Quarter where 
one might go and hunt up an old lady 
that she knew who gave lessons in 
French conversation. 

She was splendid, that old lady, and 
I began to rattle it off with the best 
of them. My other lessons were splen- 
did, too; those I took with a friend of 
hers, a funny old jeweler down by the 
Bourse, who taught me all there was to 
know about diamonds, and then some, I 
guess. 

Don’t think, though, that I neglected 
my work for the house. The rest of 
the crowd, after they’d finished their 
morning’s business, worked like beavers 
till dawn of the next day, “seeing 
Paris.” They had splendid times, too; 
there was no doubt of that. But, oh, I 
wanted to be back in this lovely Paris 
again, you see! 

So I went to bed at nine, and got 
up at five, and cleaned up my corre- 
spondence with the firm and my lists 
and accounts and dockets of samples, 
before early coffee was carried about in 
the morning. Then, at nine o'clock, 
when the doors were opened in the 
swell wholesale millinery stores, there 
was me perched on the doorstep, ready 
to hop straight in and talk business with 
the first sales person that came along, 
instead of waiting for the one that could 
talk~ English, who was always busy, 
with six other customers waiting. 

In that way, after I had been there 
eleven days, I had finished up the busi- 
ness for which three weeks had been 
allowed. There was a line of white fur 
felts and a new imitation pleureuse that 
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couldn’t be seen till the last day or two. 
In between, there was a week free. A 
whole week! 

When I told the lingerie buyer about 
it, she coughed and said certainly ; mil- 
linery wasn’t real work, anyway. And 
she advised me to buy a circular ticket 
and take a run to Aix-les-Bains and 
Mont Blanc. They were the swellest 
places going in summer, she said. But 
I wasn’t out for swell places. Instead, 
I packed my suit case and whipped 
across the city to the Gare du Nord, 
and bought a ticket for Amsterdam. 

Right here is where I won’t bother 
you with details. There aren’t any 
Dutchmen coming into this story—just 
the fact that, a week later, I had nearly 
doubled my capital. But, oh, that extra 
cash was no unearned increment, be- 
lieve me! I cabled home to Jim Dar- 
lington to raise me four thousand on 
the collateral of my mortgage notes; 
then, when I got it, I put it all into op- 
tions on diamonds in Amsterdam. 

Oh, did I tremble when I went back 
to Paris and collected tiara. designs 
from jewelers on the Avenue de l’Op- 
éra, and took them up to the Elysées 
Palace Hotel to show to Mrs. Wagner 
and her husband? And, oh, did [I lie 
awake nights while they were deciding ? 
Did I die about a million deaths while 
they were coughing over the designs, 
and Mr. Wagner was chasing around 
Paris to see if he couldn’t do better 
there, and Little Kiddo was hesitating 
whether she wouldn’t rather have a 
pearl rope, after all? That week was 
something fierce, believe me! I wouldn't 
go through it again, I said to myself, 
on the chance of a million. I did, 
though! 

But at the end, after they’d run down 
to Amsterdam and taken a look at the 
stones, they made up their minds—just 
like that. And Mr. Wagner paid on the 
spot, as I'd pay for two cakes and draw 
one, with a draft on his Paris bankers, 
made out to Violet W. Glass. 

When I cashed that check at the 
Bank of Holland, and paid the Dutch- 
men, and pocketed my profits, I cried— 
yes, I cried, believe me! My nerves 
were a frazzle, and my hands shook so 
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I couldn’t close my box on the money. 
But what does that matter? 

All that matters is that that transac- 
tion set me ahead nearly five thousand 
dollars, which I sent straight back to 
Jim Darlington in New York. So, later 
on, when you hear that a little saleslady 
traveling in Paris had ten thousand 
plunks to risk on real estate, you won't 
think she’s either pulling the long bow 
or quitting the straight and narrow. 

For especially after I’d put through 
my deal in the diamonds, the idea of 
that chateau held onto me; it tickled 
me, and bothered me, and kept me 
awake nights. So after I’d cleaned up 
the last business for the house, down 
even to the white fur felts and imita- 
tion pleureuses, I took my courage in 
my two hands and wired home to New 
York. I asked the house for a vaca- 
tion—a month's vacation, at my own 
expense ! 

It was the first piece of extravagance 
I'd ever indulged in since I'd started up 
the track toward making myself some- 
body. However, I had hopes that I’d 
make good; and I knew that the house 
would just as soon give me the vaca- 
tion as not, because the millinery in 
August—well, you know for yourself 
how much is doing! 

So the next day but one I had their 
answer, “O. K.” That same afternoon 
I packed my suit case again, hired a 
wheel, and took the train to Blois. 

The next morning at five o’clock I 
had dressed myself, eaten my breakfast, 
and started out. My brain was boiling. 
The sun slanted up to the middle of 
the sky, and blazed down on me just 
as it might have done on Sixth Avenue. 
But I never felt it. There was a pur- 
pose in my brain that burned hotter 
than the August weather, and made my 
heart pump harder than the steepest 
hills. That chateau with the singular 
combination of scenery, which would 
satisfy at once the vanity of Little 
Kiddo and the homesick, sentimental 
longings of her elderiy millionaire—! 
meant to ‘find it if it existed in- France. 

After my child’s size deals in New 
Jersey real estate, the idea of such a 
transaction, and what it would mean to 
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me, made my head swim so that I didn’t 
dare to think about it when I was on my 
wheel. And I pedaled along, mile after 
mile down the long, white, sunshiny 
roads, pumping up the hills and coast- 
ing down, dodging the automobiles and 
ehoking down their dust. But, ah! 
when I looked at the women in them, 
flashing past in their beautiful silk coats 
and long streaming veils, | just set my 
teeth hard, and said to myself: 

“T'll be there some day!” 

Then I’d scramble on my wheel again 
and pump on. 

Oh, the chateaux I visited! If there 
were a chateau department back at 
Gumbel’s, I guess I’d be qualified even 
more than for the millinery or the 
gloves. For I saw them all; tall, slim, 
Boston chateaux, dashing New York 
ones with turrets, stumpy Chicago af- 
fairs, and even one or two that seemed 
to hail from Pittsburgh; some with the 
paint hardly dry, and others whose 
walls were crumbling into their moats. 
I had the motorists’ map and the offi- 
cial list beside, so I knew that I hadn’t 
missed one. But, oh! though I found 
chateaux with water in front, and other 
chateaux with a hill, or what could pass 
for one, sticking up behind, still I never 
found one—not one, not one!—with 
the combination I was looking for; 
which would charm the gold out of Mr. 
Wagner’s trousers pockets, and give 
little Violet a commission that would 
set her on Easy Street for life. 

After ten days’ hunt I had worked 
to the east. I had finished up Touraine 
and the government list. But just the 
same, I wouldn’t give up to despair. I 
worked up the Rhone Valley, and took 
a train over the mountains. I asked 
conductors, hotel waiters, every peasant 
I met on the road. I offered rewards— 
and nothing came of it. 

Finally came that night—that black 
night at Bar-sur-Aube—when I de- 
cided to give up my search and go back 
to Paris. Madame Anastasie had more 
than once dropped a hint that she might 
take in a partner. It didn’t seem a bad 
idea, as I could see for myself she had 
a first-class little business. If I put in 
some of my capital, we could take a 


really classy little place on the Avenue 
de l'Opéra, and make a bid for the 
swell American trade. Still, when I 
thought of my chateau and my great 
coup that I hadn't been able to pull off, 
why, I just buried my face in the big 
stuffy feather pillow of the big, four- 
post bed at the inn at Bar-sur-Aube, 
and cried myself to sleep like a two- 
year-old. 

The next day I put my wheel in the 
baggage car, and took a ticket for Paris. 

Now look how funny things turn out! 
Is there anything else,even in the adver- 
tising business, that has as many jumps 
and surprises waiting right around the 
next corner as just plain life itself? 
Or was it fate, perhaps? Fate, drawing 
me and pulling me toward what had 
been prepared for me since the begin- 
ning of the world, maybe? 

The train chugged ahead toward the 
north, stopping at every little station to 
let peasants on and off and let the en- 
gineer go and have a drink. 

I'm not superstitious; still, the fact 
remains that that morning, going to the 
station, I had seen a spider, counted 
two crows, and wished on a load of 
empty barrels. All this, although I had 
formally forsworn all hope of ever 
finding what I wanted, and had shaken 
my fist at the passing landscape before 
I leaned back my head against the drab 
corduroy cushions and tried to sleep. 

Now, never tell me that there’s noth- 
ing in spiders. It was the second spider 
that day, too. 

I was sound asleep in my corner. 
Suddenly I woke up with a sneeze like 
a clap of wind. A spider, swinging 
down on his line from the roof of the 
compartment, was tickling my nose. 
My eyes flew wide open. And there 
before me, like a picture prettily done 
in colors, and all sparkling in the noon- 
day sun, was the identical scene that 
Mrs. Wagner had described to me. 

A noble chateau of gray stone, 
framed between a hill of dark trees and 
a pale-blue, sparkling river—it photo- 
graphed itself as if my mind had been 
a sensitized film. The next instant it 
was gone. But I had it to carry with 
me, down to the last scallop on the 
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roofs of the turrets, and the tiniest 
point of black pebble sticking up 
through the blue of the sparkling river. 
I tried to speak, but I couldn’t. I felt 
furry all over, and the palms of my 
hands quivered. In a moment I found 
my voice. I turned to the young man 
opposite me, who had just got into the 
train at the last stop a minute and a 
half before—a dapper, sharp-looking 
little man, in shabby black, and with 
beautiful brown eyes that he rolled at 
me. 

“Monsieur, our last station—will you 
have the goodness to tell me what it 
was ?” 

He smiled with an oily sweetness. 

“Can I tell you, mademoiselle? But 
it is my home! You pay it and me too 
much honor. Marly-le-Brisart, made- 
moiselle !” 

“AR 1? 

I caught my breath again, and a sec- 
ond thought struck me. I paused a 
moment, to steady my voice, and put on 
my New York stony face that I use for 
business. 

“That was a fine-looking old chateau 
—the one with the turrets, on the other 
side of the river. Who does it belong 
to, I wonder?” 

He bent forward with a killing air 
and a roll of his lovely dark eyes that 
seemed to say that if I were so smitten 
as all that, he wouldn’t turn me down 
too hard. 

“IT can tell mademoiselle all she 
wishes to know on this subject. That 
chateau that we just passed is the Cha- 
teau de Brisart. The Marquis de Bri- 
sart is the proprietor. And now, if I 
might hope to engage the attention of 
mademoiselle on other subjects more 
interesting 

I did not even hear him. My thoughts 
flew off. Marly-le-Brisart! Marquis 
de Brisart! Those names were stamped 
on my ear, like the image of the cha- 
teau itself on my inner eye. My first 
idea was to jump off the train at the 
first station, take my wheel off the bag- 
gage car, and ride back to inspect the 
property at once. 

My second idea, however, was to 
keep straight on to Paris, make my 
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necessary preparations, and return to 
the field of action without the loss of a 
single hour. So I leaned my head back 
again on the shabby corduroy, shut my 
eyes, and planned and planned and 
planned; while the tiresome little 
masher in the corner opposite me tried 
to poke my dusty shoe with his own, 
and the train chugged on toward Paris. 


CHAPTER III. 


Three days later, there arrived at the 
Hotel of the Golden Eagle, Marly-le- 
Brisart, a yellow-haired person with a 
middle-aged, red-faced, highly respect- 
able Norman maid. Not that the yel- 
low-haired person wasn’t respectable, 
too. She scowled at the stray automo- 
bilists at the hotel who tried to pick up 
acquaintance with her, and never 
stirred without a large water-color 
sketching outfit and the red-faced maid, 
lugging an easel, umbrella, and camp 
stool, behind her. Her pictures were 
dashing, daring things, mostly back- 
ground with a splotch of light effect. 
She wore three yards of blue chiffon 
dangling from her hat, and tan shoes 
turned up in front like rhinoceros 
horns, facts that seemed to point to a 
transatlantic origin. In the hotel’s 
book, however, she was inscribed sim- 
ply as Miss Violet Glass, Paris, and 
femme de chambre. 


The yellow-haired person, as you 
have already guessed, was me. And if 
you don’t want to believe that I was 


a pretty flossy kind of an artist, then I 
wish you could have seen my pictures! 
I got the idea on the train going back 
to Paris fiom a young man with wav- 
ing red spinaches that got into my com- 
partment. He had a wet canvas in his 
hands that he nursed like a teething 
baby. It was all gray paint, with a 
long streak of dull green and an orange 
spot in the middle. And as I'd been 
hunting through my mind for an excuse 
to explain my presence in Marly-le-Bri- 
sart, without advertising the fact that I 
was buying real estate, I just jumped 
at the idea. For I saw at once that 
paintirig was the easiest thing in the 
world; and when I got back to Paris 
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that afternoon, a quick glide through 
the various salons quite backed me up 
in my opinion. And in the Salon des 
Refusés I saw certain pictures that 
looked like market baskets that some 
one had sat in, which seemed just about 
my ideal in art. 

So I went to the Bon Marché, and 
bought a marked-down sketching outfit 
and a couple of highbrow art reviews. 
The femme de chambre at my pen- 
sion found me her cousin, who was 
looking for a place with a lady, no ob- 
jection to travel. I bought a couple of 
blouses and a wide straw hat at the 
Galéries Lafayette, wrote a couple of 
letters to New York, and made a call 
on Mrs. Wagner. As they were just 
starting on an automobile trip, I made 
them give me their itinerary, and 
dropped a couple of hints that before 
long I might have news for them. Lit- 
tle Kiddo was so wild with delight at 
the mere notion of her chateau that she 
kissed me twice, and presented me with 
an embroidered pale-blue chiffon para- 
sol. And even Mr. Wagner, seeing the 
dimples chase away the scowls in his 
little rosebud’s cheeks, woke up and 
took notice; so much so, in fact, that 
I naively remarked I thought I had 
found just what they wanted in Nor- 
mandy, and was off for Mont Saint 
Michel that very night. I wasn’t going 
to have that old bloodhound come nos- 
ing around before I had my options 
tightly chained down—no, not if I could 
help it. 

The next day I slipped off to the east 
with my maid. And that evening, in 
Marly-le-Brisart, I went out with my 
water colors to seize the glorious sunset 
effect on the river as the sun sank be- 
hind the Chateau Brisart. It was very 
aggravating work. The more colors I 
put on, the more the paper wouldn’t 
seem to dry; and the colors all ran to- 
gether in one spot, like the women to 
the marked-down silk petticoats on 
Monday morning. However, I man- 
aged to get my orange spot square in 
the middle, like the red-whiskered 
young artist in the train. And I 
stalked back to the hotel in a musing, 
contemplative, dreamy kind of shuffle 


that must have impressed any one that 
saw me with the fact that Art was 
where I came from. Not, however, that 
there was any one to see! 

For I’m obliged to own the fact, 
Marly-le-Brisart, outside of its real- 
estate possibilities, was the gloomiest 
little sketch of a town that ever used up 
ink on the map. For general nothing- 
doing it had Stroutsville, Pennsylvania, 
left standing making signals on the cor- 
ner; and that’s saying a good deal. As 
you know, I’m not a girl that cares any- 
thing about young men; still, speaking 
from an esthetic standpoint, I do own 
that a few Klassy Kuts and America’s 
Nobbiest five-dollar hats do add a cer- 
tain tone to the landscape. Beside, how 
is a thoroughly respectable working girl 
to know she’s all her millionaire—when 
she finds him—is going to believe her, 
unless there are a few fresh ones about 
to keep snubbed at an icy distance? 
The automobilists didn’t count; they 
were mostly bald and puncheon waist- 
coated, and, anyway, they were all 
French. And a Frenchman outside 
wholesale millinery never did seem like 
a man to me, anyway. 

But, pshaw! What did I care? I 
had other fish to fry beside hearts, and 
time was short. So the very first morn- 
ing after my arrival, I interviewed Pére 
Globus, the proprietor of the Golden 
Eagle, and told him a tale about a 
twenty-foot canvas of mine, and how 
the railroad had lost it, and I was out 
after damages. 

“So if-you can tell me the name of 
a good lawyer here in Marly, Pére 
Globus—that is, if there are lawyegs 
here at all, of course!” 

“Ah, name of a pipe! Does made- 
moiselle then take Marly-le-Brisart for 
the Desert of Sahara or for heaven, 
that we should have no lawyers here? 
We have our share of trouble, thanks 
to the bon Dieu, mademoiselle! First, 
of course, is the great Maitre Dubois, 
who has practiced in Paris, and who 
is man of affairs for the Marquis de 
Brisart himself.” 

Ah, that was what I had wanted to 
know! 

“If he is the lawyer of the marquis, 
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Pére Globus, he is much too chic for 
me. Then, after your Maitre Dubois, 
whom do you recommend? The sec- 
ond-best lawyer, the leading rival of 
your great man, as it were?” 

Ah! Father Globus seized made- 
moiselle’s idea perfectly. 

“Maitre Barbeville—his fees are low, 
but some say that he, or, rather, he and 
his clerk together, are as clever as the 
devil, or as Maitre Dubois himself. 
And as for being rivals—name of a 
dog, how those two lawyers detest each 
other!” 

With a vaguely superior gesture, I 
brushed aside this information. But 
ah! I had got what I wanted. And an 
hour later, in a dingy salon with black 
haircloth furniture and a mangy, stuffed 
parrot under a glass bell, I sat finally 
pushing the business that had carried 
me to this out-of-the-way corner of a 
French province. 

“Then you will engage to find out 
for me, maitre, with perfect secrecy, 
exactly how the Brisart property stands 
at present. You say Maitre Dubois 
has complete charge ?”’ 

“Entire, mademoiselle. Dubois, old 
fox, has entire charge.” He paused 
for a lurking grin. “However, made- 
moiselle, by the most fortunate chance 
in the world, my new domestic has in- 
spired a violent love in the heart of 
Maitre Dubois’ valet de chambre. So 
when I undertake to find out exactly 
how the Brisart affairs stand at present, 
you see that I am able to offer you en- 
tirely accurate and firsthand informa- 
tion. In fact, I am’ not even obliged 
to make inquiries. I know already!” 
He paused dramatically. “And, made- 
moiselle, | regret to say that my first 
point of secret information must be in 
the nature of a blow. There is another 
person, another representative of your 
great nation, who is struck with the 
beauties of the Chateau Brisart—who 
at this moment is even negotiating for 
its purchase.” 

“Oh!” 

For a moment I was in such a rage 
that I couldn’t speak. If ever in my 
life I came near to bursting into tears, 
it was at that instant. But I just 
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gripped my hands together, gnawed the 
back of my tongue, and asked: 

“An option?” 

“So I understand, hélas!”’ 

“And you know who it is?” 

“A compatriot of your own, made- 
moiselle. In fact, I believe that his 
name is Monsieur Mague—ormeegue, 
of your beautiful city of Pittsburgh, 
North America.” 

In spite of the way he pronounced it, 
I recognized the name. Who, I ask 
you, from the State of Pennsylvania, 
wouldn't recognize that name, which is 
the same as saying millions, or kero- 
sene, or the sacred name of John D. 
himself ? 

Jake MacCormick! I was up against 
Jake MacCormick—“Big Jake,” the 
Pride of Pennsylvania, who had bucked 
the trust and beaten it on its own 
ground, and whose permission the 
president had to ask before he could so 
much as have a new sign painted for the 
post office at Stroutsville—or so papa 
had said. 

Jake MacCormick! Nothing at all! 

So far as I could see, it was up to 
me to pack up my paint box and swal- 
low my pipe dreams and sail back to 
Sixth Avenue by the quickest ferryboat 
on the route. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle!” The fat 
little lawyer started forward. “I am 
deeply mortified, but with a servant girl 
in love, what order can one expect to 
find in a house?” 

And with a pudgy thumb and finger, 
Master Barbeville picked from my blue 
serge skirt a large, long-legged, scam- 
pering ‘spider. 

“Ugh!” he shuddered. 

But I didn’t shudder. I took a long 
breath, for I knew my luck when I saw 
it. And, besides, just at that instant an 
idea popped into my brain—or, rather, 
the germ of an idea, a kind of baby no- 
tion that maybe some day would sprout 
and stretch and spread into a man’s size 
brick to fight the enemy of pure politics 
in Pennsylvania with. Yes, I know my 
language is rather mixed, but so were 
my ideas at that moment. I just gripped 
my hands, and fixed my eyes on that 
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spider, and made up my mind to hold 
on. 

“It is indeed a blow,” I said slowly; 
“but, after all, an option is not a pur- 
chase. Ah!” In spite of myself, I 
sighed. “And until this American has 
actually decided to buy the Brisart es- 
tate, we will proceed with our own 
measures—secretly, of course; that un- 
derstands itself.” 

“Naturally, mademoiselle !” 

“Very well, maitre. Now, first of 
all, I rely on you to obtain for me, as 
quickly as possible, exact particulars 
about the option that this Monsieur 
MacCormick has taken on the Chateau 
Brisart—until what date it runs, what 
is the price named, what conditions are 
attached, and so forth. Do you think 
you can get this information for me?” 

“Mademoiselle, the valet of Maitre 
Dubois is a young man of remarkable 
intelligence for his station in life. And 
if you care to authorize me to send him 
a louis by my domestic : 

I hope you're not going to be 
shocked, because I was. But, just the 
same, I gave my head the tenth part of 
a little nod, and the lawyer nodded 
back. So that was settled. And I went 
on energetically : 

“Now, monsieur, a_ second point. 
This is important.” I leaned forward. 
“T want you to find me any information 
you can about any outstanding obliga- 
tions of the Marquis de Brisart—mort- 
gages, notes of hand, debts of any kind 
—and, if they exist, for what prices we 
could buy them in.” 

The lawyer jumped to his feet. 

“Name of a pipe, but it is a pleasure 
to do business with a client as discern- 
ing as mademoiselle! Ah, sapristi! 
Unless the action of this American 
monsieur has become known to others 
than to my cook, then the Brisart pa- 
per is to be had cheaply in Paris. 
Cheap, parbleu!’’ He snapped a dingy 
thumb and forefinger. ‘As cheap, 
mademoiselle, as stale fish on Saturday 
morning. Do you know why?” 

“Of course I don’t!” I cried peevish- 
ly. “Why don’t you tell me?” 

He proceeded in a low tane: 








“Because the house of Brisart—in 
spite of that magnificent property that 
you see there, in spite of the fact that 
no longer ago than I can remember, 
they were wealthy—at present, the 
house of Brisart is ruined. In spite of 
the haughty pride of the noble mar- 
quise, she lives in a little corner of the 
chateau, and hangs out her own hand- 
Kerchiefs to dry on the rosebushes 
when her old bonne has the rheuma- 
tism. Tee-hee! I have seen her! And 
as for the marquis, he has his boots 
patched, mademoiselle, patched by the 
same cobbler in the village that does 
mine! So you can imagine with what 
anxious suspense they await the deci- 
sion of this American millionaire, and 
whether Monsieur MacCormick is like- 
ly to get the estate on advantageous 
terms, if he decides to close on the op- 
tion! Unless, to be sure, with your 
idea of laying our hands on the Brisart 
paper, which, as I have said, is in this 
case an idea of such peculiar excel- 
lence 

“But why, monsieur?” I wriggled in 
my seat in impatience at all this~gar- 
rulousness. “You have given me. to 
understand that there exist in this case 
certain circumstances of peculiar inter- 
est y 

“As there are, mademoiselle. Do you 
know what it was that in one single 
year swept away the Brisart millions, 
and left them beggars in their fine cha- 
teau, the most splendid of eastern 
France? It was coal, mademoiselle, 








coal!” 

“Ah!” 

[ pricked up my ears. What was 
coming now ? 

“Twenty-five years ago, mademoi- 
selle, a mining craze swept over this 
province of Champagne. The idea was 
not so unreasonable. As you perhaps 
know, the great mines of northeastern 
France are not far from here. Car- 
rieres, where the famous disaster took 
place a few years ago, is hardly a hun- 
dred kilometers. The vein of coal, it 
was declared, ran zigzagging down here 
to the south, and passed directly be- 
neath our village of Marly-le-Brisart. 
Mademoiselle! What excitement! 





























Even I myself, thinking to become a 
millionaire—ahem!" He sighed. 

“But it is not of my little losses that 
we speak, but of the Marquis de Bri- 
sart’s. Mon Dieu! He brought ex- 
perts from Paris, he imported miners 

from England, he installed machinery 
of the most modern and expensive sorts, 
he sunk shafts from one end to the 
other of his estates. Numberless other 
proprietors in the neighborhood, think- 
ing to enrich themselves, followed his 
example. What was the result? The 
coal was shale, mademoiselle, shale and 
slate! The vineyards were ruined, the 
vast, ancient vineyards of Brisart, that 
produced the most sparkling wine in 
Champagne, and that were the source 
of the Brisart revenues. The expected 
wealth beneath the earth, for which the 
surface had been sacrificed, had failed 
to materialize. 

“In the crash that followed, monsieur 
le marquis was forced to mortgage the 
chateau itself. And to this day, if any- 
thing has been added, it has been to 
the indebtedness only, as I happen to 
know. So you see, mademoiselle, when 
you speak of the Brisart mortgages 
Tee-hee!” He paused to giggle. “If 
only this American monsieur makes up 
his mind not to purchase, then we shall 
do famously with that idea of yours, 
mademoiselle !” 

If the American fails to purchase! 
I sat silent. The idea that a few mo- 
ments before had struggled half born 
in my brain loomed bigger, took shape 
and substance, spoke to me. For the 
moment-I sat thinking so intensely that 
I forgot to draw my breath. As to 
what I was thinking of, I will merely 
observe: I was not born in the State of 
Pennsylvania for nothing. 

Then I inquired: 

“But in case this American does buy 
the Brisart property, then there must 
be other chateaux here in this neighbor- 
hood that 

“Ah, mademoiselle!”’ The little law- 
yer sprang to his feet in delight. “Then 
here is a way out of all our difficulties, 
if you can content yourself with an- 
other property beside that of Brisart. 
For they do not lack, parbleu! Here 
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in the Cote-d’Or itself, on the other side 
of the river, there are estates of a chic, 


of acharm! Monsieur Franck, I know, 
will sell willingly. Also the old Baronne 
de Nivette is desperate to sell her cha- 
teau, which dates from Henri IV. In 
truth, mademoiselle, so beautiful are 
these other properties that I have it for 
a fact this monsieur of Pittsburgh hesi- 
tated long before deciding—and then 
settled on Brisart only because of the 
beauty of its flying staircase. So per- 
haps you, also, mademoiselle 8 

I controlled my quick breath. 

“T will take a look at these other cha- 
teaux that you mention, monsieur. And 
now, when do you hope to have for me 
the information that I have asked you 
to get?” 

“Let me see.” The lawyer pursed his 
fat lips. “This is Tuesday. To find 
all that you want about the baron’s af- 
fairs, a trip to Paris will be necessary. 
Yes, by Friday, I hope—Friday even- 
ing. And meanwhile, mademoiselle, if 
I find anything of interest, I will send 
my clerk to your hotel with it immedi- 
ately !” 

So that was settled. And after lunch 
I went to the post office to send a tele- 
gram to Mrs. Wagner, on the first stop 
of their itinerary. Ah, how I wished 
that I had been as easy in my mind, as 
certain of success, as my telegram 
sounded ! 

It was just here that two things hap- 
pened to me; tiny little things, yet 

As I went into the post office, I met 
a lady coming out; a tall, middle-aged 
lady dressed in four-year-old, bargain- 
counter black. I held the door open 
for her to pass. She murmured: “Par- 
don!” Her eyebrows were raised, and 
her glance barely touched me. Yet 
there was something in that glance— 
I don’t mind if I own it—that set Bun- 
ker Hill to quivering inside my veins. 
Everything that she wore I could have 
bought for four dollars and ninety-eight 
cents. Yet she looked past me as if 
thirty cents would be marking me too 
high! 

Even if I succeeded in pushing it 
through, this deal on which I was 
founding such wild and tremendous 
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hopes, even if I became—rap on wood! 
—a young person of property, could I 
ever hope to see eyes such as those of 
the lady in black kindle into kindliness 
and regard me as if I were not a worm, 
but a human creature? Ah, the long, 
long way, the twisted and complicated 
way, that I must travel in order to be 
somebody! Never, I think, had I fully 
realized it until that moment. 

“Madame,” I said to the post-office 
woman who took my message, “will 
you have the goodness to tell me who 
she was—that lady who just went out?” 

“That, mademoiselle? That lady in 
black?” The wrinkled red face drew 
itself down respectfully, and the tones 
bristled with local pride. ‘That, made- 
moiselle, was Madame the Marquise de 
Brisart. Ah, poor lady! I remember 
the day when she never entered the vil- 
lage with less than two horses to her 
coach, and two men on the box before 
her. But now, since monsieur the mar- 
quis’ unlucky speculations 

Her attention was called away by 
some one asking for stamps. but my 
Bunker Hill blood boiled up again with 
a savage kind of calm. Ah! If she 
had known what my telegram was 
about, perhaps she would have looked 
at me differently, this haughty mar- 
quise in her shabby black. Perhaps, 
even, the day was coming when the 
world—the day when, if all went well, 
I should turn her and her blundering, 
weak-handed old marquis out of their 
ancestral castle, and hand it over to 
Little Kiddo! 

Well! I was mad at being snubbed, 
but I didn’t stay mad very long. When 
I got back to the hotel, | found some- 
thing else to think about. 

You remember the other day, when | 
was idiot enough to call the place dull, 
because there were no young men 
about? As if I were a girl that cared 
about having fellows around!. But just 
the same, for being foolish enough even 
to think of them a minute, I was going 
to get pretty well caught up with. 
When I got back to the Golden Eagle, 
the waiter ran out to tell me there was 
a young man waiting for me—the clerk 











of Maitre Barbeville, with an important 
communication from his employer. 

Now, look at the aggravating way 
that things turn out! When [| went into 
the little, stuffy salon of the hotel, with 
its wax flowers and dingy chromos, 
whom should I find waiting for me in 
its shadows but the same horrid little 
masher that I had seen on the train, 
who had told me the name of the place, 
and tried to poke my foot with his own! 

For a moment I stopped short. Then 
I just looked at him with the frozen 
stare that I’d brought with me from 
Sixth Avenue—where I'd had occasion 
enough to practice it, believe me !—and 
said : 

“You've brought me something from 
Maitre Barbeville ?” 

He sprang forward with his hand 
outstretched. 

“Mademoiselle! Mon Dien! Who 
would ever have believed it would be 
you!” 

His straw hat, with the papers stick- 
ing up from it, rolled from between his 
feet, and he stooped to pick them up. 
His hair was sleek and black and curly. 
And when he straightened himself 
again to hand me the papers, I could 
see that he was the exact image of the 
typical Frenchman as one sees him in 
the plays and the funny papers. He 
was rather short, and wore baggy, loose 
trousers that curved in tight at the bot- 
tom, and a flowing, little-boy necktie of 
purple silk. His mustache and eye- 
lashes and lips were thick and moist 
and curly; the hair part of it was very 
black, the lips were very red. 

He threw me a languishing, power- 
ful, conquering kind of look, like James 
K. Hackett at the leading lady in the 
last act when all the troubles are ex- 
plained away and she is his forever. 
My blood boiled. I buried my nose in 
the papers, which proved to be nothing 
but old billheads and memoranda of 
fields in the Brisart estate—a hodge- 
podge I could make ngthing of, except 
that it was useless. 

“Did Maitre Barbeville send these 
to me?” I asked coldly. 

The little Frenchman smiled with a 


























self-assurance that made me want to 
slap his face. 

“Eh bien, mademoiselle, not precise- 
ly! But he said these might be of inter- 
est to you, and for me to put them on 
your dossier. So, in order to save time, 
| thought I would bring them straight 
No, I will tell the truth. I had 
recognized you, mademoiselle, through 
a crack in the door as you left the of- 
fice. And I seized the first occasion 
that offered itself to come here and pre- 
sent myself to you—Jules Potin, your 
very humble servant—and adorer.” 

And the horrid little thing actually 
seized my hand, and pressed it to the 
curly spikes of the bristling black mus- 
tache. 

“Oh!” I cried in a rage, and whisked 
about and left him standing there alone, 
with the languishing, goo-goo look 
barely turning to rage in his big, brown 
eyes. A half hour’s scrubbing with car- 
bolic and alcohol, upstairs, did not seem 
enough to disinfect my hand from that 
impudent kiss. 

That afternoon, as I walked down 
the principal street of Marly-le-Brisart 
with my maid and sketching things be- 
hind me, I met Monsieur Jules Potin, 
trotting down to the post office with 
letters to post for his employer. He 
glared at me without removing his hat. 
His face was lurid, his big, brown eyes 
were nothing but malignant sparks. 
Well, I was rid of him, and that was 
one good thing. My business was well 
under way, and I was free to pursue 
my plans without any troublesome, 
fresh idiots bothering around. 

Sut I saw perfectly well that I had 
made an enemy. 





CHAPTER IV. 

I set out down the highroad. And 
when I reached the bend that rises sud- 
denly up above the village, I had a new 
thought. I sent Armandine back to the 
hotel, took my box and folding stool on 
my arm, and went on alone. 

For one instant, on that piece of ris- 
ing road, I stood looking back at the 
little town at my feet, and the Chateau 
Brisart on the other side of the spar- 
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kling river. I’m not’ one that’s very 
strong on scenery, but I'll own it was 
a pretty swell kind of view. And I 
couldn’t help thinking that if I’d been 
Mr. Wagner, pining for an old oaken 
bucket with a hill of pines behind and a 
river in front, I could have sat down 
and wept homesick tears before that 
view, and then cashed up whatever the 
owner of the option chose to ask. 

There it was, exactly what Little 
Kiddo had described to me, what she 
wanted and what her elderly husband 
wanted, all packed up there together 
like a combination Christmas box, to 
content them both and set me on my 
feet for life—if I could get it away 
from Jake MacCormick. 

If I could get anything away from 
between those claws, I knew I’d be the 
first in the history of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, or France, either. Well 
—one step at a time was all Napoleon 
or Governor Patterson himself could do 
when they were planning a big move. 
So I jammed my water-color box un- 
der my arm, and my dollar panama on 
my head, and set off at a trot down the 
long white road. 

I was going to look at the chateaux 
that Maitre Barbeville had told me 
about yesterday. 

After about an hour and a half of 
zigzagging in the hot sun, asking my 
way from peasants driving wine carts 
and getting directed wrong about half 
the time, I began to be sorry that I 
hadn’t spent the money on a carriage. 
Then suddenly I found it—the tall, 
brick-pillared gates of the estate of 
Monsieur Franck. I gave the shabby 
old concierge some money, and begged 
his permission to make a sketch of the 
left wing of the chateau. 

It was pretty, that chateau. And 
though it had none of the points for 
which the Wagners had stipulated, yet 
I poked and peered about it pretty well 
in the hour that I spent there, believe 
me! Though not about the chateau 
itself, perhaps, so much as the grounds. 
Well, for all I could see, my hunt was 
a lemon; at least with that inquisitive, 
chattering old gatekeeper always tag- 
ging after me. So I just said: 
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“To do justice to the magnificent 
architecture of this beautiful chateau, I 
perceive that I shall need the morning 
sun. So, with your kind permission, I 
will return another day. Meanwhile, I 
have been told that there is another 
chateau in the neighborhood that, while 
not equal to that of Monsieur Franck, 
still possesses points of interest. Let 
me see—the Chateau de Rivette—de 
Nivette % 

“The Baronne de Nivette!’’ grunted 
the old fellow. “Mademoiselle will be 
prettily disappointed—bon Dieu du 
bois!—when she beholds that specimen 
of Louis XV. pigeon house, after the 
noble castle of my master. Yet, if she 
wishes to visit it—the grounds begin 
just here on the other side of the river.” 

“There’s a bridge?” I asked quickly. 

“The bridge at Marly-le-Brisart, 
mademoiselle, two kilometers upstream, 
or at Dangéres, three kilometers and a 
half down!” 

Ah, those kilometers of broiling and 
dusty road! I couldn’t do them for the 
second time that day. My feet ached 
at the mere idea. But still, to wait until 
to-morrow for a mere glimpse of it 

“Tell me,” I said to the old servant 
man, “you don’t mind if I go down 
to the river and look about for some- 
thing pretty to paint?” 

He shrugged his lean shoulders. 

“As mademoiselle wishes. If she fol- 
lows this path, she will come to the 
river in two minutes. But I warn her 
that all the spots fit to paint are on our 
side of the river. That of the baronne 
is so neglected, a wilderness would be 
more ; 

But I was off. Five minutes’ walk 
down the little woodsy path brought me 
to the banks of the Lisse, wider here 
than at Marly, and completely solitary. 
On each side rose the green banks, cov- 
ered with trees and nothing else. I 
looked over at the opposite shore, 
which, as the old man had said, ap- 
peared far wilder than the one where I 
stood. Who could tell? Perhaps what 
I was looking for was waiting for me 
over there at that very moment. And 
I couldn’t walk across—I couldn’t even 
swim, Oh, it was aggravating! 














A few rods downstream, on the side 
where I stood, the river bent to make a 
kind of little point; and on the point, 
built out over the water, was a little 
ancient summerhouse with moldy white 
walls. I walked up to it. It was just 
the kind of thing for an artist, like me, 
to be interested in. And, besides, who 
could tell but some one had perhaps 
left a boat there? Though I know 
rather less about boats than a duck 
about millinery, still I wanted so much 
to get across that water that I was 
ready to start out on a piece of blotting 
paper if I could find it. 

The door of the little pavilion was 
open, byt alas! there was nothing inside 
of it but dead leaves and spiders, and a 
faded, moldy smell. I went out on the 
little platform in front. And oh! 

There, just below the bend of the 
river, so near that I could almost 
stretch out my hand and touch it, was 
a rowboat and a young man in the stern 
of it, fishing! 

Oh! 

Now, as you know, I’m not the kind 
of girl that takes much interest in the 
fellows. And after my experience with 
that horrid, fresh, little lawyer's clerk, 
a couple of hours ago, I didn’t feel like 
stirring up sleeping dogs for a second 
time that day. And yet—he was very 
much absorbed, that young man in the 
boat. He didn’t even see me as I stood 
on the little piazza above his head, look- 
ing down at him. His teeth were 
clamped down oyer his under lip, and he 
was reeling in an obstinate fish for all 
he was worth. 

Such nice, white teeth! Such a clear, 
tanned, red skin! He wasn’t.a French- 
man—lI could see that at a glance—for 
he looked six feet tall at least, with light 
hair that showed under his rough cloth 
cap; and he wore a baggy Norfolk 
jacket of gray tweed, just like what you 
see the Englishmen wearing at the 
Opéra at Paris. Or was he an Ameri- 
can? I couldn’t tell, though the little, 
shiny, brown pipe between his teeth had 
a kind of look of home; and the smell 
of tobacco—such nice tobacco !—came 
up to me just as it might on Broadway. 

I was just turning my back to tiptoe 
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away again, when there came a sudden 
little sharp bark from the boat, and 
a sharp little black nose pushed itself up 
from the fishing litter in the bottom of 
the boat. 

“Bow-wow !” 

I started back, but it was too late. 
The fisherman, turning abruptly, had 
raised his eyes to the pavilion; bright, 
blue eyes, a bit bloodshot by the sun, 
but very keen and piercing and kind. 
Those eyes were straight on me, so it 
wasn’t any use scuttling away like a 
fool. Though I don’t know that I 
looked anything else than foolish, 
standing there on the little, rickety ter- 
race and faltering: 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” 

The face below me broke into a smile 
—a quick, sharp smile, yet with some- 
thing jolly about it, too—and the blue 
eyes took me all in at one single glance, 
from my panama hat, with the blue 
chiffon veil dangling from it, to my 
two-dollar-and-a-half | American-toed 
tan shoes. Then he jerked off the cap, 
jerked out the pipe, and answered: 

“IT think it’s for Chouchou to beg 
your pardon, not you his. Shut up, you 
young beggar!” 

He took up the fishing basket at his 
feet, and threw it at the little black dog, 
who immediately dashed to the bow of 
the skiff and went on barking worse 
than ever. His master threw up such 
a droll look at me, disgusted and angry, 
and yet proud, too, like the father of a 
perfectly terrible child. Then he said: 

“I beg your pardon. But, you see, 
the young brute thinks he’s protecting 
me!” 

He wasn’t an American, after all, 
though he was just as clean looking and 
stunning as if he really had been; but 
he talked with that rich, oily, all-wool 
accent that I’d heard from the little, 
middle-aged English ladies back in my 
pension in Paris. It seemed a pity; 
yet, in him, that funny, English kind 
of United States didn’t seem ridiculous 
at all; it seemed really the way the 


language was meant to be talked. And, 


when he said that about his little dog 
protecting him against me, he laughed, 
and threw out that sixteen-collar chest 
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of his, and began reeling in his line with 
a buzz-buzz that, combined with the 
barking of the dog, made the river hum 
like Sixth Avenue with the elevated 
passing by. 

Of course, I know that I should im- 
mediately have made a stiff little bow, 
and gone straight away up the hill 
again. But—well, I just didn’t. His 
voice was so pleasant, and it was so nice 
to hear my own language again, even 
the Aw-old-chappie brand of it. Be- 
sides, a sudden idea had popped into 
my head. 

He had reeled in his line by this time, 
and jerked a wriggling, leaping, silvery 
fish from off the hook. Then he looked 
up at me and my paint box. 

“You're out sketching?” he asked. 

I looked down at him and his fish. 

“You're out fishing?” I asked back. 

Fresh! That’s what I was, and for 
the first time in my life, too. But he 
just looked up at me as if he were 
pleased—oh, so pleased !—about ‘some- 
thing, and then laughed out loud. 

“"Seuse!” he said. “I seem to be as 
stupid as my dog!” 

Chouchou, tiptoeing his way back 
across the fishing basket, came down to 
examine the flapping, wriggling fish. 
He touched it delicately with the tip of 
his little black paw. Then he looked up 
at me, and suddenly wagged his feath- 
ery black plume of a tail. 

The tiny creature, changed suddenly 
from an enemy into a friend, gave me 
courage to ask what I'd been dying to 
ask for, and what till then had seemed 
quite impossible. I came a step for- 
ward, and leaned down over the moss- 
grown rail of the little terrace. 

“Please,” I said, “don’t think me too 
extraordinary if I ask a great favor of 
you! As you see, I’m out sketching. 
I’m very anxious to make a sketch of 
this little pavilion, but to get a good 
view of it I should be on the other side 
of the river. Would it be too much 
trouble for you to set me across?” 

To hear the glib, patronizing fluency 
with which I rattled off this speech, you 
would have thought I was really it, just 
like I was pretending to other people 
and to myself to be. At any rate, it 
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was plain to be seen that the young 
man swallowed me and my excuse 
whole, as the most respectable, natural 
thing in the world. He stood right up 
in the little, tottlish boat, and bowed to 
me as if I had been a queen. He 
couldn’t take off his hat, because he had 
already thrown it on the bottom of the 
boat. But he answered ceremoniously : 

“T shall be delighted to put you on 
the other side, if you will allow me.” 

The next thing I knew, he had un- 
done his rope, taken up his oars, and 
brought his boat around to the other 
side of the pavilion, where there was 
no railing. He gave me his hand, and 
I slid down into the skiff and sat down 
in the stern, with my wonderful paint- 
ing things around me. For the first 
time, it seemed to me that I realized the 
nerve of the bluff I was putting up— 
me, Violet Glass, of Gumbel & Steck- 
heimer’s, Sixth Avenue. Far away! 

Now, look here! You won't believe 
it, perhaps, when I tell it to you, but it’s 
a fact that from the moment I stepped 
into that boat, my whole life seemed 
to change. I don’t mean any soft, 
mushy nonsense, like girls I had seen 
back in the store when they got hyp- 
notized over some perfectly ordinary 
fellow, and couldn’t so much as give 
change back straight to a customer for 
craning their necks to see if He were 
heaving in sight around the corner of 
the counter. No, this was quite differ- 
ent. What I felt, all of a sudden, was 
something solemn, and strange, and— 
and sort of holy. I felt afraid, and yet, 
oh, so happy!—happier even than I 
had felt the morning I had arrived in 
Paris. Though when he took my hand 
to help me into the boat, I felt goose- 
flesh run down my back as if a wind 
had struck me. 

So I sat down in the hind end of the 
hoat, and the stranger took up the oars 
and began to row. He didn’t say any- 
thing, but I could feel his eyes on me. 
And as for me, though I pushed my 
brain harder than I had done for the 
tiara deal at Amsterdam, I couldn’t 
think of a thing—no, not one single 
thing to say. It seemed to me that I 
had gone back ten years to be fifteen 
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years old again, as I sat there, gawky 
and dumb, with my paint box on my 
lap and my hands clutching the sides of 
the little boat for fear she’d tip over. 
However, there was Chouchou. Dear 


little dog! Don’t ever tell me that dogs 
aren’t the classiest kind of mediums 
when it comes to reading the human 
soul. Because, just when I was think- 
ing of jumping overboard just for 
something to break that embarrassing, 
idiotic silence, what should I feel but 
a little touch on my hand. And when ’ 
I looked down, there was Chouchou, 
not barking any more, but touching my 
hand with his little pink tongue. I 
stooped down to him, and, instead of 
running away, what did he do but flop 
right over on his back, with his little 
fat stomach in the air, his four little 
black paws dangling, and his black, 
plumy tail going thump, thump, thump 
on the bottom of the boat. 

The little duck! I caught him up 
and buried my face in his long, silky 
black fur, just like a muff that had sud- 
denly become all warm and wriggly. 
Whether it was because my face was 
comfortably hidden, or because it gave 
me courage to see how nice and kind 
the little dog was to me, at last I 
thought of something to say, and found 
the nerve to say it. 

“What a dear little dog!” 

The stranger pulled away at the oars. 

“Chouchou’s not a bad sort, for a 
little chap,” he replied. 

At least, that’s what his lips said. 
Shall I tell what his lips said, or what 
his eyes said? Because his eyes said 
quite different things, which somehow 
made my breath come short and my 
skin prickle as if the little evening 
breeze had been cold instead of warm. 

“Oh, you pippin!” said the eyes. 

But so respectfully that I couldn't 
possibly take offense; so I just hid my 
face again in the silky black fur. Sud- 
denly a little, hot, wet tongue shot out 
and touched my neck. 

“Take care!” cried his master. 
kissing you!” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” 
litely. “I like it!” 
Now, of course, being a perfect gen- 
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tleman, he wasn’t going to think I 
meant anything but what I did mean. 
But, just the same, you'll admit that for 
a starter, that remark of mine sounded 
about as encouraging as anything you 
ever heard said. 

“IT mean, of course,” I added con- 
fusedly, “when it’s dogs!” and buried 
my cheeks, which were burning like fire, 
in the black fur of Chouchou. The 
blue eyes of the stranger, boring 
through fur and all, said: 

“Why do you waste all that on a 
pup, when I’m here?” 

All that he said aloud, however, was: 

“They say it’s dangerous, however— 
kisses, like that.” 

“It’s a subject that I know nothing 
about,” I replied icily. 

He grinned ever so slightly, though 
his blue eyes were still as wistful as the 
dog's, and I saw a wave of red pass 
suddenly under the tan of his fair skin. 

“T mean dog’s kisses,” he answered 
humbly, as if I'd been a princess and he 
had said something to insult me. ‘“‘Mi- 
crobes, you know!” 

The boat bumped on the pebbles. 
We'd reached the Jersey side. I had 
handed out a bunch of conversation 
that a miss’ size would have blushed 
for, and I ought to have been glad the 
trip was over. Only I wasn’t. My 
heart fell with a bump that was harder 
than the boat’s, and that’s the truth. 

A moment later I stood on the grass 
with my sketching things clutched in 
my hands. 

“T’m certainly obliged to you!’ I said 
earnestly. 

“Not at all!’ answered the young 
man, with an accent even more sincere 
and more intense than mine. Then, 
while his eyes said: “Don’t go yet—not 
quite ‘yet!’ he inquired hurriedly: 

“You're not going to make your 
sketch now? It’s evening already, and 
you don’t get your sunset effects from 
this side of the river!” 

My jaw dropped. I hadn’t thought 
of that. But there was worse to come. 
My new friend added, as bland and 
dreamy as I acted myself when | 
crossed the square at Marly with my 
paint box: 


< 
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“You must excuse my interest, but 
you see, I—I paint a bit, myself!” 

“What?” I stammered. Here was 
a Sherlock Holmes act that I hadn't 
bargained for. Was my bluff going to 
be called—and by the very person that 
I’d most hate to have call it? 

“Oh!” I faltered. “So you’re an 
artist ?” 

He nodded. “I’m working very hard 
this trip. In fact, when you came across 
me, just now, I was just studying the 
—er—composition of the banks and the 
pavilion. Jolly sort of little place for 
a sketch. Perhaps—er—perhaps we'll 
meet some day when I’m out with my 
sketching tools.” 

So he was an artist! And so hand- 
some, so well set-up, such class in his 
voice and his clothes and his air, that 
I'd been taking him for—no, not for 
that millionaire, I’m not so silly any 
more—but for a broker, maybe, or at 
the very least a star traveler for some 
big London wholesale house. And per- 
haps in the back of my head I had fur- 
nished that flat with gilt furniture with 
curly legs and flowered brocade, like the 
sets I'd seen at Paris. 

But an artist! No, no! Somehow, 
to me an artist has always seemed about 
two degrees less of a real man than 
even a musician. 

I pulled myself together with a jerk. 
What could it matter to me what this 
obliging stranger’s business was? I 
had my own to think of, and the min- 
utes were flying. So I made my thanks, 
patted Chouchou, and started off up the 
hill with my painting things. 

I don’t mind owning that there was a 
little quiver at my heart as I heard the 
thud-thud of the oars behind me, and 
knew that he was gone. 


CHAPTER V. 

However, | had business on hand. I 
was looking for something. 

Up among the tangled grasses and 
shrubbery of the wooded bank, I began 
my hunt. In the property of Monsieur 
Franck, I had found nothing of what I 
was looking for. If I didn’t have better 
luck here, I knew that I might as well 
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give up my deal as a bad job, and take 
the train for Paris. 

My heart beat hard, the roots of my 
tongue were dry as I searched. I 
dumped my paint box and foiding stool 
on the grass, and ran around in wide 
circles under the low-spreading trees. 
Suddenly I caught sight of something. 
It looked like a depression in the 
ground before me. I ran toward it. 
My breath choked in my throat. I 
heard my own voice saying: 

“Is it a spring? Is it a spring?’ 

I bent over the grass-grown rim. 
Sure enough, beneath my feet yawned 
the blackness of a pit about eight feet 
across. Moss-grown beams protruded 
here and there from the sides, and filled 
it up with a kind of inside scaffolding 
that prevented me from seeing the bot- 
tom. Was there water there? Run- 
ning back through the trees, I found a 
pebble. Then I leaned over the edge 
and dropped it in. A liquid plop! came 
up from below. Suddenly the ground 


’ 


beneath my knees began to sink. I 
clutched the long lush grass, but still I 


felt myself. go down. The ground 
above me parted in a long crack that 
showed the red-brown earth between 
the green grass. From beneath me 
caine up the echoing splash of stones 
and earth clods that rattled down. 

I fell bumping from one beam to an- 
other. Everything was dark. 

The next thing that I knew I was flat 
on my stomach, clinging like mad to a 
slippery beam. Cautiously I plunged, 
swam in the air, turned over. Finally 
I found myself sitting upright, holding 
on for dear life to the stump of a loose 
beam that tilted down from above me, 
and with my feet dangling over the bot- 
tomless blackness below. Now and then 
a little, tinkling splash came up to me, 
as my clutching hands loosened a bit of 
earth or a pebble in the wet, muddy wall 
that they touched. Except for the 
round hole above me, with the grass 
leaning over it, everything was quite 
black. The air smelled cold and dank. 
I thought of bats, and it seemed to me 
I could hear the water snakes sliding 
around in the water beneath, waiting 
for me 


I screamed. : 

Setween the screams, as I paused to 
draw breath, my mind worked quite 
clearly. In the first place, I saw that 
in this deserted spot, at this late hour, 
it was very unlikely that there would 
be anybody. The young Englishman 
who had ferried me over—wasn’t it al- 
ready ten minutes since I had left him, 
and hadn't I heard the chug-chug of his 
oars as he had rowed away! And be- 
side him, I had seen no one. 

Besides, even if there were any one 
near enough to hear my screams if I 
had lain. there, with a sprained ankle, 
for instance, on the surface of the 
ground, what human ear could hear me, 
buried as I was below the ground? 

There was the trouble. I knew it, 
and my stomach turned a little bit sick. 
A steam siren, buried in a hole ten or 
twelve feet below the surface of the 
earth, isn’t going to make itself heard 
so far that you'd notice it. And a poor 
little human voice 

It was like screaming into a pillow, 
and I knew it. Just the same, from 
force of instinct, I kept on. 

It was funny, there in the dark, how 
I kept on seeing those blue eyes that 
had looked into mine a little while ago. 

Then I thought of my ten thousand 
back in New York, that I had worked 
and slaved so to scrape together, and 
how poor papa would get it and put it 
into oil wells and lose it, poor dear! I 
thought of lots of other things, too, but 
it’s not worth while to tell about them. 
Then my head began to get dizzy, per- 
haps from screaming so hard. I leaned 
it against the cold, muddy wall of the 
well, and sat quite still. After all, 
where was the use? So I sat there, 
clutching my beam, and wondering 
whether perhaps a hundred years from 
now, they’d find my bones down there. 

It seemed to me an age that I sat 
there quiet, with no breath left except a 
little cry now and then for form’s sake. 

All of a sudden I heard a noise some- 
where above me. It sounded like the 
shrill whine of a dog. 

I took in my breath and sat upright. 
Yes, it was the voice of a dog, and he 
was coming nearer. The whining sound 
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came nearer—grew louder. I took in 
my breath and let out a scream that 
nearly split my throat. It seemed not 
an instant later that my scream was an- 
swered by a shrill storm of barking, 
from the very well rim above me. A 
pebble came whirring past me, and 
splashed in the water below. My voice 
came tearing out of me in a sob: 

“Chouchou! Chouchou!”’ 

The barks above me changed to a 
shrill frenzy of triumph. “Bow-wow! 
Bow-wow!” Below in my hole, I 
clutched the muddy wall and listened. 
A moment later a voice came from 
above—a voice that I had heard before, 
though this time it spoke in French: 

“Who’s there? Is there any one 
there?” 

“It’s me!” I cried. 
Thank God!” 

That was the first time in my life that 
I ever really lost my nerve. I cried. 
Chouchou barked. It seemed to me 
that that silent hole was filled with the 
noises of a city block as the voice came 
down to me: 

“Wait a moment, and I'll fetch the 
rope from my boat.” 

I sat there and waited in the dark. 
It seemed a long time, but I wasn’t 
afraid any more. I balanced carefully 
and tried to wipe the mud from my 
face with my handkerchief, and pin up 
my hair. It quite aggravated me, to 
think what a sight I looked. 

It seemed a long time, but I suppose 
it wasn’t really, before I heard Chou- 
chou’s barking—so big and important 
for such a little bunch of fur—there 
Then I heard his master’s 
voice dropping from 


“Oh, thank God! 


above me. 
voice, like a 
heaven: 

“Courage just a few moments longer, 
and we'll have you out directly.” 

Ah! He knew what he was doing, 
that young man, even if he was an 
artist. I felt quite ashamed for the 
patronizing thoughts I had had a little 
while back, as I saw the businesslike 
way he went to work. Not that I could 
see much, of course, of what he was 
doing up there, but after about two 
minutes and a half, a rope came dan- 
gling down toward me. My heart 


seemed to stop beating. It came down 
to a little bit above my head, and there 
it stopped. It was just out of my reach, 
even if I dared stand up on my feet. I 
began to cry again. Was it all for noth- 
ing, after all? Then there came a rat- 
tle of earth and pebbles about my feet, 
and I saw that young man coming over 
the rim, climbing down the well after 
me! 

Ah! 

Down he came like a sailor or a mon- 
key. 

“Take care!” I heard myself calling. 
“The rope is short! The rope ends 
there!” Up above, Chouchou was 
howling—long moans and howls of 
fear. The next moment—I don’t know 
how he did it—my rescuer swung out, 
dangled an instant from the end of the 
rope, and then, all of a sudden, there 
he was beside me on my slimy, slippery 
plank, with his eyes looking down into 
mine. 

“Are you hurt?” he cried. 

I tried to answer. But all that I 
could say was: “Oh, oh, oh!” over and 
over again, like that. 

And I clutched him. How warm and 
human and solid he felt, and how bright 
his eyes shone, even there in the dark! 
I saw him take a firm grasp of the rope, 
and steady himself against the wall witn 
the other hand. Then he said: 

“Steady yourself against me. There 
—there! Now we must think how we 
are to get you out of this.” 

From the top of the well came the 
sound of the little dog’s wailing. His 


master spoke hurriedly: 


“Poor little Chouchou! You know 
it was he that found you.” 

“Really ?” I cried. 

“How else? I was already a bit up 
the river, and heard nothing. Suddenly 
Chouchou hegan to bark. It was he 
that attracted my attention. I listened. 
I thought I heard screams. I said to 
myself : Could anything be happening to 
that young lady? Alone here, at this 
hour! So I rowed as hard as I could 
back to the place where I left you. I 
hunted—now and then I heard a little 
cry. I found your paint box, but of 
you not even a sign. I can tell you, it 
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was a bad moment. 
circles, listening and snuffing. Then I 
heard him bark—I saw him stand still. 
So I came running—I found you. But 
it was the dog did it. Thank him, not 
me!” 

“T thank you both!” I answered in a 
voice that was so full of tears I hardly 
recognized it as my own. 

The artist spoke hurriedly. 

“Unfortunately, the rope is not long 
enough for you to get a good hold on it 
from where you stand. Here—I will 
brace myself against this other plank 
where it sticks out from the wall. How 
many of these transverse beams 
Yes, it’s plain this is an old, abandoned 
mine. The idiots about here got the 
coal fever some years ago, and riddled 
their lands with these shafts—a jolly 
safe idea, as you see! So—yes, the best 
idea is for you to climb on my shoulders 
while I stand here—that will put you up 
half of the distance already. Then the 
rest Can you climb a rope?” 


“T’ve got to,” I answered grimly. 


“That’s the way to talk! Here—you 
have your gloves? No? Then put on 
mine. Fold back your skirt from your 
knees, and fasten it securely. Here— 
put in my scarfpin, too; it will be more 
secure, and we can take no chances. 
Bully! You’re ready? Now, take me 
around the neck—so. I'll brace myself 
solid. And climb up—climb up me as 
if I were a tree!” 

He wasn’t a tree, and that was the 
trouble. And when I reached up my 
arms about his neck—he stood tall 
above me; he was nearly six feet, I’d 
say—why, it seemed just like a bear, 
loving him to death. For a moment it 
seemed to me that I couldn’t stand it, 
and I saw his eyes flash down into mine 
in the dark. Then I remembered that 
dark water and the snakes in it down 
underneath, and I started to walk up. 
My feet dug into his knees, into his 
stomach-——poor thing, he never flinched! 
Then IJ felt two strong hands seize my 
feet and give me a great push into the 
air. 

I clutched the rope. My head was 
already almost on a level with the 
ground. It seemed to me that I heard 


But the dog ran in > 


a noise beneath me—a bursting, crack- 
ing sound. But at that moment I was 
too busy to pay any attention except 
to myself. I fought with that rope as 
if it had been alive. Then I clutched 
a projecting piece of ancient timber, 
and between it and the rope—I don’t 
know just how—I managed to chin 
myself and roll out on the ground. For 
a minute I just lay there. How warm 
and dry the air was, and how sweet the 
smell of the clover! 

Then I opened my eyes, and jumped 
to my feet. Chouchou, after sniffing in 
disgust at my skirts, returned to whine 
and moan at the mouth of the dark 
hole. I remembered that I must be 
careful. I flung myself flat on the 
ground and wriggled toward the mouth 
of the shaft. I looked down. Then my 
stomach turned sick and my breath 
stopped in my throat. The close- 
cropped yellow head had disappeared. 

It took me a Jong time to find my 
voice. It wouldn't come, somehow. 
Then at last I heard myself crying out: 

“Hello! Hello!” 

I waited. Then I heard an answer, 
muffled and far down: 

“Are you safe?” 

“What?” I cried. “Then you are 
there? You are there?” I sobbed and 
laughed together. “Oh, thank God!” 

“T’m here,” came the voice; “only 
the bally beam broke.” 

“When I jumped!’ I lamented. Then 
a dreadful thought came to me. I 
leaned over the edge and screamed: 
“You’re in the water?” 

“Take care! Keep back!” The 
warning came sternly from the depths, 
and I slunk back from that dangerous 
edge. Then the voice went on: 

“There’s another beam below it, and 
I fell on that. No harm done. The 
only difficulty is that now I can’t reach 
up to the rope.” 

A little cold chill ran through me. I 
turned my head to look at the rope, 
where it ran up from the hole, along 
the ground, to the big double sycamore 
tree to which it was attached—the very 
nearest tree among those solid enough 
to hold up the weight. Swiftly I real- 
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ized the care with which the, tree had 
been chosen, the skill with which the 
knots avoided the wastage of a foot of 
rope. Nothing to be gained there. 
Through my mind ran the remembrance 
of a girl in a book I had read once, 
who dragged the hero up from the face 
of a precipice with a cord made out of 
her own petticoats. Ah, what would I 
have given at this moment if I had been 
wearing a crinoline and six petticoats, 
instead of a hobble with a little mer- 
cerized thing underneath ! 

I called out: 

“T’'ll run and bring a rope! 
wait?” 

“Yes, I'll wait. I'll not go away!” 
the answer came back to me. A mo- 
ment later a tiny flame flickered and 
flared in the darkness beneath me. And 
a new breath came up to me—the scent 
of the little, shiny pipe that I had 
smelled before down there on the river. 

The flare of the match, the odor of 
the tobacco—I can’t tell you how they 
thrilled me. Down in that clammy, 


Will you 


gravelike trap beneath me it seemed 


that there sat the very embodiment of 
strength, and will power, and courage. 
Then I remembered that it was all done 
for me. And the thought flashed 
through my mind: “What wouldn’t a 
woman do for a man like that!” 

He called out : 

“I’m right as a trivet, you see! And 
now, run along and be back soon. Best 
keep up the hill to the road—it’s not 
far. Then turn to the right, toward 
Marly. Perhaps one of the peasants 
can give you a rope—though this is a 
bad hour. They’re all in the town now, 
drinking at the buvettes. Anyway, the 
blacksmith in the village keeps rope. 
Get a good coil—long, thick. Make 
marks on the trees, so yo: can find your 
way back again. Good-by.” 

My heart stuck in my throat. It 
seemed brutal to go off and leave him 
all alone like that. 

“Au revoir! I'll be back soon!” 

T turned away and started up the hill 
among the trees. Chouchou ran after 
me for a few steps, looking up at me, 
and barking anxiously. Then he 
dropped his fluffy tail and his ears, and 


went back to take up his watch at the 
edge of that black hole. 

Oh, I ran! 

That was the trouble; I tried to go 
too fast. And woods—even little ones 
like this one—what confusing, trouble- 
some things they are! Now, you could 
blindfold me and I'd pick my way front 
Herald Square to Madison. But there 
among the pumpkin bushes and the hay- 
seed vines, I was as lost as an up- 
stater on Broadway. I remembered 
what that poor young man had said, 
and I kept noticing the trees and break- 
ing twigs here and there as I ran. But 
just the same, after about ten minutes I 
found myself again at the river. 

It was twilight already. Darkness 
was coming on, and I had been going 
about in a circle! So I turned around 
and ran back again. It seemed ages— 
yes, perfect ages—and the sun had 
quite vanished before I came out on the 
highroad. 

I suppose it was because I had got 
turned around in the woods that I made 
a mistake, and when I turned to the 
right, as the artist had told me to, I 
was headed away from the village in- 
stead of toward it. So I walked and 
walked and walked. How I longed for, 
my bicycle again! I was out of breath, 
and my feet were stinging, but I> 
pounded on. I passed a thatched cabin 
or two, set in the midst of the everlast- 
ing vines, but it was quite true—the 
men had all gone into the village for 
their evening squat at the café, and 
there was nothing left but cross watch- 
dogs and deaf old women. An auto- 
mobile rushed by, traveling like a train. 
I screamed to it, but it left me behind 
like a worm. Then, after that, I think 
I must have missed the road. But at 
last, ah! I found a farmhouse with an 
old woman sitting out in front, and a 
well with a big wheel on the other side 
of the garden. 

An idea came to me. I rushed to the 
well. It was deep, oh, as deep as the 
shaft I had left behind me. I turned 
the wheel. It seemed to me to wind up 
rope forever. It was a new rope—I 
could see that—and thicker than the 
one that had pulled me out of the shaft. 
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I rushed to the old woman, and asked 
for how much she would sell it. 

“And why do you want a rope, ma 
belle demoiselle? You wish to hang 
yourself? Bon Dieu du bois! I, who 
am old, assure you, no man is worth 
such a mark of love!” 

The old imbecile! Finally, for thirty 
francs—all I had in my purse—I per- 
suaded her to sell her old rope, and 
bring me a large kitchen knife to hack 
it off with. 

So at last I started back. I met a 
two-wheel cart that was going my way, 
loaded with little wine casks. They 
gave me a lift, but oh, they went so 
slowly! After a while I jumped out 
and ran on ahead. The gates of the 
Baronne de Nivette’s estate—it was a 
little boy driving home a pig that 
showed them to me. Of all these peo- 
ple, I might have asked one to come 
along and help me. But I didn’t. And 
I told them that my rope, which they 
eyed very suspiciously, was for tying 
up my boat while I was out sketching 
in the middle of the river. 

In the dark, to that dreadful hole 
and the hard work there was to do— 
why did I go back all alone? I suppose 
it was selfish; I risked the life of the 
man in that shaft by going back there 
without help to pull him out. But I 
wanted to. He had saved my life for 
me, and now I wanted to save his for 
him. I suppose it was because I had 
lived for nothing but business all those 
years in New York and Paris and even 
here at Marly, that when finally fate 
threw a bit of romance my way, I held 
onto it, growling, like a dog to a bone. 

So I ran down the grassy roadway 
in the shadows. A little bit of light 
still glimmered in the west, and a scrap 
of moon hung over it like a pale lamp. 
I could see the chateau through the 
trees, all dark and deserted. Then I 
struck out for the river. For the first 
time I realized what a big place it was, 
and how stupid I had been, thinking I 
could follow my nose straight back to 
the spot. 

I spent a bad hour, I can tell you, 
running back and forth among the trees 
with my wet, slimy, heavy coil of rope 


dangling from my shoulder, hunting 
for my broken twigs and calling, call- 
ing, calling. I was just on the point 
of running back to the road to look for 
men to come, with lanterns, and help 
me search. I can’t tell you just why, 
but I hated, yes, I hated the idea! 
The tears were in my eyes, and my 
breath was almost gone, when suddenly, 
far off in the darkness, I heard some- 
thing. 

I listened. 
whining. 

I raised my voice. I shouted: ““Chou- 
chou !” 

“Bow—wow—wow!” came the an- 
swer, sharp and shrill through the 
woods. 

All my tiredness was gone. I 
clutched my rope and ran toward the 
sound. Every little while I stopped and 
called again. Every time the barking 
sounded nearer. 

Then all of a sudden, a little black 
thing ran up to me in the dark. It 
screamed in a voice that was like a 
child’s, it leaped up to my hand, it lay 
down and rubbed against my feet. 

“Chouchou! Chouchou!” 

He took the hem of my skirt between 
his teeth and began pulling me, pulling 
me along with a force that amazed me. 
He was so little, so determined. It was 
all I could do to keep up with him. 
Then all of a sudden I recognized the 
spot. 

[I stopped short. I was afraid to call. 
I was afraid that perhaps I might not 
get any answer. 

Then up out of the ground under my 
feet came a voice calling me. 

I had never known before that peo- 
ple—sensible business people like me, 
that is—cried when they were glad. 

However, after a little while I man- 
aged to get my rope tied about the 
same tree that held the old one, and 
then pay it down into the inky black- 
ness of that open hole. 

“Is it long enough?” I called out, 
with my teeth chattering for fear it 
wasn’t. 

“lve got 
“Now, one—two—three 

So he came up out of the hole. 


It was a dog’s voice, 


it,’ came the answer. 


” 
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I thought of Easter morning; I 
couldn’t help it. It seemed like a mira- 
cle when I saw him standing there at 
last, with his face pale in the moon- 
light, and his eyes so bright, looking at 
me. Strange feelings went through 
me. There seemed to be electric cur- 
rents running through everything. And 
[ knew that if he kissed me in that mo- 
ment I wouldn't care a bit. Perhaps I 
would even have been glad. 

It was Chouchou, however, that 
chaperoned us. He carried on like 
something crazy, running around in cir- 
cles, leaping up to lick his master’s 
hand, barking and whimpering and 
screaming till he just had to be noticed. 
And then, of course, those electric cur- 
rents were broken. 

And a good thing, too. I came back 
to earth with a splash, and straightened 
my back while he thanked me nicely for 
having saved his life, and I thanked 
him, and we started for home. 

As we came out on the road and 
turned back toward Marly-le-Brisart, 
the church clock in the distance struck 
ten long strokes. Until that moment, I 
had never realized that I hadn’t eaten 
a scrap of dinner. I felt just like Mon- 
day evening after a marked-down bar- 
gain sale; my legs simply doubled up 
under me, my back was broken, and my 
nerves were a frazzle. However, this 
time I didn’t mind a bit. It seemed to 
me that I had never realized what an 
interesting thing life could be. 

“If you’re too tired,” said the artist 
anxiously, “then just sit down here and 
wait—you’re quite safe here—and I'll 
run on to Marly and come back with a 
carriage.” 

It was nice to be thought about and 
taken care of, like that. However, I 
didn’t want his old carriage. Not for 
anything in the world would I have 
missed that walk. It was a lovely walk. 
In spite of my sore bones, the distance 
back to the village seemed nothing at 
all. 

Only one thing happened that wasn’t 
as nice as the rest. Just before we 
came into the village, I stumbled and 
fell. The young Englishman seized my 
arm to pick me up; and then—I don’t 


know—he just sort of held on to it, 
helping me along. A moment later we 
passed some one, sauntering along 
shadowy in the dark—the first soul, ex- 
cept a man with a wagon of pigs, that 
we had met on the road. This, how- 
ever, was another kind of a pig. Even 
in the dark, I recognized the jaunty 
swagger of the horrid littlke man who 
had tried to make love te me—Mon- 
sieur Jules Potin, the clerk and under- 
strapper of Maitre Barbeville. 

I heard his heel grind as he turned 
and stared after us, and somehow I 
felt his horrid thought glance through 
the dark. A moment later, however, I 
had forgotten him. It was time to say 
good night to my new friend. So I put 
out my hand and said it. 

“Perhaps we'll meet some time out 
sketching,” he said, hesitating. “I’m 
so very interested to see your work!” 

Was he? Well, that wasn’t my idea 
at all. However, I couldn’t say I didn’t 
want to see him again. 

He picked up Chouchou, who had 
slunk wearily against his master’s legs. 

“T'll leave you here,” he said. “It's 
best for me not to accompany you to 
the door of your hotel. Thanks, you 
know. I think a heap of you and your , 
pluck and—and all that. Good night!” 

“Good night! And good night, Chou- 
chou!” : 

Pere Globus was still up, though he 
had fallen in a fat, sleepy heap over his 
I told him a long yarn about los- 
ing my way and hurting my foot, while 
he called his wife, and together they 
routed me out a kind of supper of cold 
veal and dried fruit and bread and but- 
ter. 

I didn’t sleep much that night. 
when I slept, I dreamed. 


pipe. 


But 


CHAPTER VI. 


This was the time I began to lead a 
double life. 

Did you ever lead one? It’s well 
named, for, in fact, you live doubly— 
a hundred times as much as ordinarily! 
Going about your daily business, push- 
ing your schemes and fighting your en- 
emies, as hard as a brick and as respect- 
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able as a deacon, while all the time you 
have that hot, sweet secret in your 
heart. Then every little while, when 
your life really doubles, and you slip 
over for a moment into ycur secret 
dream 

That was the kind of life mine 
turned into, all of itself, now at Marly- 
le-Brisart. 

For I didn’t neglect my business, you 
understand. A bit of nonsense, per- 
haps, but not so much nonsense as that, 
for little Violet W. Me! 

But just the same, the morning after 
I fell into that coal shaft, I had to go 
back for my painting things that I had 
left there on the grass, poor things, 
quite forgotten. Then I didn’t want to 
leave those ropes dangling about. I had 
ideas of my own for that hole 

As my serge skirt was all ruined with 

mud, I had to leave it behind for my 
maid to clean. So I just had to put on 
a white piqué skirt, and one of the 
open-neck embroidered blouses I had 
bought at the Galéries Lafayette. Then, 
as the sun was rather warm, I took the 
pale-blue embroidered parasol that Mrs. 
Wagner had given me, and fluffed out 
my hair so that it would protect my 
neck a little. 
50 I walked down the highroad, and 
through the deserted park to the place 
in the woods where so much—so much! 
—had happened to me. I found: my 
sketching things; they were all there 
where I had left them—under a tree. 
Then I pulled up the ropes, untied them, 
coiled them, and carried them down to 
the river. 

Then—it was the strangest, most un- 
expected thing!—when I went back to 
the place by the empty shaft, to get my 
painting things, what should.I hear all 
of a sudden but a little bark—and what 
should I see but the artist, coming 
through the trees toward me! 

It appeared that he had dropped 
Chouchou’s leash there the night be- 
fore, and had come back to look for it. 

I showed him my sketching things, 
and explained how I had come back to 
find. them. 

Then, as the sun had come out quite 
too warm for any one to think of set- 


ting right out for home, we both sat 
down in the shade and rested. 

We got on together just like a pair of 
old friends. He told me all sorts of 
things about himself—about football 
games he’d played in at school in Eng- 
land when he was a boy, and how en- 
thusiastic he was about his art, and 
what kind of a character he had, and 
all kinds of things like that. So I told 
him about my family, and my ideals, 
and my character. He listened as if I 
were a comic-opera star, and he had 
paid for his ticket. It was a very in- 
teresting conversation. Yes, about the 
most interesting I had ever had. 

Déjeuner was already half over at 
the hotel when I got back, and I had 
to have a special omelet cooked up 
for me, and I ate my steak cold. 

That afternoon, with the help of my 
maid, I rattled up a little muslin dress 

just a little pink muslin with a white 
dot that I found at the village store. 
But with a little lace fichu that I’d got 
in Paris, it made really quite a classy 
effect. Anyway, it was nice and cool 
to wear sketching, which was all I 
cared about. 

The next morning, as Maitre Barbe- 
ville wasn’t going to have any news for 
me till the day after, and I had abso- 
lutely nothing else to do, I thought I’d 
go out on a little sketching expedition. 
That little pavilion built out over the 
river—it was still there, waiting for me 
to swing my blobs of water color at it. 
So 1 took my painting things and 
started out. It was quite true—my lit- 
tle pink muslin was so cool and comfy, 
and so was my big straw hat that I had 
pulled from my trunk and trimmed with 
a wreath of pink cotton roses I had 
found where I bought the muslin. 

Well—did you ever hear of such a 
ridiculous coincidence? When I got 
down to the wooded point of the Ba- 
ronne Nivette’s property just opposite 
the pavilion, what should I see but a 
boat pulled up on the shore of the river. 
And beneath a big white umbrella, with 
an easel in front of him, and a large 
palette perched on his left fist, the 
young English artist, sketching away 
like mad! 
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I was really quite embarrassed. I’m 
not used to young men, and I'd be furi- 
ous to have this one think that I was 
chasing him! However, the river was 
as free to my paint brush as to his; and, 
besides, as he jumped up and pulled his 
hat off, and called Chouchou to stop 
jumping up and muddying my dress, I 
could see from the expression of his 
face that he had no conceited idea he 
was being chased; he seemed just glad, 
quite touchingly and thrillingly glad, to 
see me. 

So there he was, a real artist. And I 
had to sit down beside him and open 
up that runaway canning factory that 
I had under my hand as soon as I got 
the paper soaked and the colors going it 
strong. 

So, as I unpacked my box, very slow- 
ly, and let him set up my easel in a nice 
place where I could share the shade of 
his umbrella, I just stole a side glance 
at his work. It was in oils, a big can- 
vas set up on a shabby old easel, with 
a worn-out-looking black paint box 


dumped down beside it. As for the pic- 
ture, it was only begun, but it looked 
some high art, I can tell you; all big 


smouches of splendid fancy colors, 
quite different from the ordinary com- 
mon ones you see really in the trees and 
the sky—just like the pictures I had 
seen in Paris at the Salon des Refusés. 

Now, it’s always my plan, when I’m 
driven up to a hole, to attack before 
I’m cornered. So, before he could ask 
me any questions, I started right in. 

“Art is perfectly wonderful, I think,” 
[ remarked, as I unslung my box and 
set up my paper. “I always say I live 
for my art.” 

He gave me a little sideways look. 
Somehow, I felt that that observation 
of mine didn’t class up much higher 
than the Jersey City level, so I rushed 
in on what I could remember of the art 
reviews I’d bought in Paris. 

“You’re an impressionist?” I in- 
quired, studying his work with an im- 
portant Trown. 

“I’m a realist,” he returned, scraping 
his palette, and shooting me another 
queer look from his blue eyes. Was it 
my imagination, or was he really on to 


my fraud? I took a long breath, and 
waded out deeper. 

“Whom did you study with?” I went 
on, just as if | knew what I was talk- 
ing about. 

“Hardegg,” he answered. 
pupil of Monet, you know.” 

“Sure thing,” I bluffed back; “if 
you're after realism, Hardegg’s atelier 
is the best in Paris. As for me, I’m a 
futurist. My master is—is Saint Au- 
ber.” I picked out the name I had seen 
signed to the craziest pictures in the 
Salon des Refusés. Then, taking a long 
breath, I plunged out into a sentence 
learned by heart from one of those art 
reviews. “You've heard of us? We 
paint the soul of what we look on as 
it’s revealed to our soul—in prismatic 
colors only. You get the idea?” 

He smiled back at me. For the first 
time I became conscious of my little 
pink dress and hat, and I felt my cheeks 
turning a color to match. 

“T think I do,” returned the artist 
doubtfully. “It’s a very interesting 
theory. I'd like to study it a bit, if 
you'd give me lessons—if you’d even sit 
for me, just a little while.” He paused 
a minute, and that bright look came 
again into his blue eyes. “If I were a 
futurist, as you say, and you my model. 
do you know what I'd paint?” he asked 
suddenly. 

A thrill ran through me. 
asked anxiously. 

‘A rose,” he answered; “though in 
the heart of the rose, I can’t tell you 
what I'd make. A mystery, perhaps— 
the mystery of the world.” 

Ah- 

So there we sat under the white um- 
brella, side by side at our easels. I 
made a big sort of puddle of blue, then 
mixed in green with it, one green after 
another, but they all melted in together, 
somehow. Then I rubbed in brown 
and yellow for the pavilion. It was a 
funny-looking mess. I said it symbol- 
ized Noontide—that is, Culmination. 
The artist looked a bit puzzled, but re- 
spectful. He didn’t talk much about 
his, but the blues and greens in it were 
peacocky and splendid. 

But pshaw! What did the old pic- 


“He was a 


“What?” I 
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tures matter, anyway? What mattered 
was him—and me! 

We talked a lot. He told me about 
his mother, and what a ripping good 
sort she was, and how he could never 
trust any other woman in the wide 
world but just her. 

“I’m a skeptic,” he declared, with a 
sudden gloorm that contrasted oddly 
with his athletic build and pink, sun- 
burned skin. “I’ve seen the world. I 
know women, through and through. 
I'm disillusioned. Yes, that’s what I 
am—disillusioned.” And he sighed. 

I tried to be flippant, just to hide the 
little sinking I felt at the heart. 

“Little old George W. Disillusioned, 
that’s your name,” I answered. “What 
does that word mean exactly, anyway ?” 

He sighed again, almost bitterly. “It 
means when you see a lovely flower 
hanging on the wall, and long for it, not 
to try to pick it for yourself.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because in all humap and scientific 
probability, there’s a wasp inside!” 

“H’m—that’s a pretty compliment! 
And which is woman—the flower, or 
the wasp?” 

“She’s both,” he answered. “She’s 
the world’s sweetest perfume, and its 
most bitter sting. She’s man’s suprem- 
est joy, and his most cruel despair. In 
his heart of hearts, he lives only for 
her. And on occasion he dies for her, 
as you very well know—when she 
drives him to it!” 

[ jumped. I had never heard any 
talk like that back on Sixth Avenue 
from any of the young men who tried 
to keep company with me. Maybe if 
I had, I wouldn’t have thrown them 
down. 

“Nonsense!” I cried; though in my 
heart I knew it would be lovely to be- 
lieve it was so. 

“Nonsense—certainly,” he agreed. 
“There was a chap I knew in Paris— 
painted his portrait, that sort of thing. 
He loved a woman—an American girl, 
she was. He believed in her. He mar- 
ried her. Jove, but he was happy—or 
thought he was! But his happiness 
didn’t last long. At the end of a year, 
he came home one night to find a little 


note saying that being a countess wasn't 
as much of a satisfaction as she had 
thought if would be. You see, it was 
his title and position she had married, 
not him! So she'd decided to give them 
up, to marry the American chap she’d 
loved all along—if only her husband 
would be so very kind as to give her 
her divorce.” 

“And did he?” I asked, deeply im- 
pressed. 

“He did better,” answered the artist 
grimly. “He put a bullet through his 
brain.” 

“Oh!” I cried, with a jump. 
poor fellow!” 

“Yes, poor fellow!” agreed the artist. 
“And yet he had been envied for his 
name—one of those titles that are a 
property in themselves, an_ historic 
name of France, such as your million- 
aires love. Thank Heaven, no girl will 
be playing that little game with me! My 
name’s Smith. That’s not a name that 
anybody’s going to marry me for, is 
it ?” 

I shook my head. “No, that’s a lucky 
name, if you want to look at it like 
that.” But the thought of his story 
continued in my mind. I couldn’t help 
adding: “But your friend was foolish, 
to care so much!” 

“Wasn't he?” agreed Mr. Smith 
promptly. What a horrid name, Smith! 
Worse even than Glass! “The most 
foolish sight in the world is a man in 
love. And when he carries his foolish- 
ness to the point of marrying the wom- 
an, he’s a sight to make the angels 
laugh. So now you know why I say 
I’m a skeptic. Marriage? Never, 
never for me!” 

I can’t tell you why, but I felt my 
heart jerk up in the most curious kind 
of a spasm. I caught up a perfectly 
huge gob of ultramarine on the point of 
my brush, and daubed it spitefully into 
the wet paper. 

“You're right,” I answered, with en- 
ergy. ‘“There’s only one thing that’s to 
be trusted less than a woman, and that’s 
aman. I knew a poor girl once—but, 
never mind. I’ve seen enough of the 
world to know that a woman is best off 
alone.” 


“Poor, 
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“You're never going to marry?” he 
cried incredulously. 

“I’m of the same opinion as you— 
isn't that a strange coincidence?” I an- 
swered. Then I went on, just like one 
of these suffragettes: “Marriage for a 
man may be a millstone about his neck, 
but for a woman it’s worse. It’s a relic 
of barbarism, a degrading captivity and 
sacrifice of individuality. I’m all for a 
career. My art is my life. Marriage? 
Never, never for me!” 

“What?” he cried. 

His voice was so full of dismay that 
I had to laugh. He wheeled about to 
look at me; his eyes were wide open, 
and his under lip had fallen like a dis- 
appointed boy’s. Our eyes met. He 
gave himself a jerk, and went back to 
his painting. On the paper before me 
the blob of ultramarine stretched and 
spread like a huge blue cuttlefish. But 
I didn’t care! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Now, like turning your patent, re- 
versible, double-faced cloth coat inside 
out for evening wear, let us flip over 
my double life, and have a look at the 
other side. 

The next evening, according to ap- 
pointment, I went to the house of 
Maitre Barbeville. A very pretty girl 
in a dirty apron let me in. Here, then, 
was the source of the lawyer’s confiden- 
tial information! As I noticed her 
beautiful blue eyes and the black lashes 
that curled on her cheek, I had stray 
hopes of what might have been ex- 
tracted from the amorous valet of her 
master’s rival. 

Nor was I disappointed. 

“Bon soir, mademoiselle!” cried the 
fat litthke man, rubbing his hands. 
“Name of a pipe, but I have a sack full 
of news for you!” 

I made a slight sign toward the cor- 
ner of the room, where Monsieur Jules 
Potin sat tapping an antiquated type- 
writer, and listening with a fervor that 
made his large ears quiver. His master 
nodded understandingly, and led the 
way to a stuffy inner room furnished 
with black haircloth and more moth- 
eaten stuffed birds under glass. 


“Here we can be quite private, made- 
moiselle, though I assure you that poor 
Jules knows nothing about your case. 
I use his assistance only in the most 
formal details. Professional secrecy, 
mademoiselle—that’s my motto! Where 
are my papers? Name of a dog! I re- 
gret, mademoiselle, but my news for 
you are such as can make you no pleas- 
ure.” 

I braced myself against disappoint- 
ment, though I own the moment was a 
bitter one. 

“Monsieur MacCormick buys 
Brisart property?” I asked quietly. 

“It appears there is little doubt of his 
intention to purchase. Hélas, mademoi- 
selle, what would you? But your sacred 
American millionaires swarm into our 
poor France, they carry off our works 
of art, our antiquities, our titles of no- 
bility. And the soil of France, which 
luckily is fastened down, they seize for 
themselves to make themselves seig- 
neurs. Here, mademoiselle, is a copy 
of Monsieur MacCormick’s option, 
which by means of certain humble aids 
I have succeeded in obtaining from the 
office of Maitre Dubois.” 

I seized the villainous scrawl that he 
extended to me. Yes, there were all 
the details. Jacob MacCormick, Amer- 
ican citizen, took an option on the Bri- 
sart chateau and lands until the 29th of 
August—three weeks away. The price 
named was seven hundred and fifty 
thousand francs. 

I bit my lip. In all*my life, I had 
never been so near to bursting out cry- 
ing. 

“You say,” I asked slowly, “that 
there seems no doubt as to his intention 
to buy?” 

“By what the valet of Maitre Dubois 
heard this American monsieur say to 
his master, the last time he was in 
Marly, it appears he has about made up 
his mind. He has merely gone back to 
Paris to get his architect. Then, in a 
short time—by the fifteenth at the far- 
thest—he is expected back here in 
Marly to conclude the purchase.” 

“Ah!” 

I chewed the inside of my mouth and 
clenched my hands. And my _ plan, 
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my precious plan? I had already nearly 
lost my life for it, just to find out 
whether it was workable at all. And 
now that I’d found that it was, was 
I going to drop my nerve? No! I 
made up my mind that if he had the 
whole State of Pennsylvania backing 
him, I’d win out on Jake MacCorm'ck. 

“But tell me, maitre’—I spoke as 
carelessly as I could—‘didn’t you tell 
me he once had thoughts of buying the 
chateau of the Baronne de Nivette?” 

Barbeville nodded. 

“Yes. My cook tells me she hears 
that he nearly took an option on the 
Nivette property as well. But what 
would you? It was the flying staircase 
of Brisart that decided him, though I 
hear that the first improvement that he 
means to make in the chateau is to put 
in a half dozen elevators. The fat mon- 
ster! However, while there remains a 
thread of hope, we will cling to it. 
After all, who can tell? Here, made- 
moiselle, is the list of the mortgages, 
notes of hand, unpaid bills, and so 
forth of the Marquis de Brisart which 
I.have looked up for you in Paris, as 
you wished.” 

Ah! Here things went better. In 
spite of my slender hope of ever being 
able to profit by my idea, at least it was 
a comfort to find that it had been a good 
one. 

For it was a good one. There was 
no doubt about that, for all that it had 
never occurred to my natural enemy, 
MacCormick. «I was ahead of him 
there, anyway. And I was bound to 
own, little Barbeville had worked well. 
In Paris, among the various creditors 
of the Brisart family, it was evident 
that the probable sale of the property 
had not leaked out. They regarded 
the chateau, with its lands, as so much 
deadwood, where the proprietor had 
hoped to find coal and had found none. 
When the mortgages had lapsed, they 
had renewed for a song rather than 
take the trouble of foreclosing. The 
whole Brisart estate was regarded as a 
farce, as a disaster about which no seri- 
ous business man would bother his 
head. So, until the news of the loom- 
ing American millionaire should come 
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to their ears, the whole heap of Brisart 
paper, the mortgages and so forth, and 
the marquis’ accompanying bond, might 
be purchased for a song. 

My mind worked rapidly. Ten thou- 
sand dollars—my precious savings, 
scraped together with such painful 
economy—was | going to hazard them, 
after all, on a double risk? My seller 
must remain a gamble; best make sure 
of my buyer, at least, before I took the 
great plunge! 

After all, a couple of days sooner or 
later could make no difference; Mac- 
Cormick was not due in Marly for over 
a week. I had the itinerary of the 
Wagners in my pocket; I knew that a 
telegram would bring them here inside 
of twenty-four hours. | jumped to my 
feet. 

“To-morrow or day after I will give 
you my instructions about the mort- 
gages, maitre,” I said rapidly. ‘‘In the 
meantime, if there are other news from 
Monsieur MacCormick, I beg you to let 
me know. Au revoir!” 

The lawyer bowed low, and returned 
to his writing with a busy show of im- 
portance. I passed swiftly out through 
the outer room. The brown-eyed young 
clerk jumped to his feet to hold open 
the door for me. I gave him the kind 
of nod a forelady gives to a cash girl. 
I hated him, that little Jules Potin! 

He leered at me with a look that of- 
fered me not love, but hate. 

“Did mademoiselle enjoy her walk 
the other night—that is, if she was al- 
ways walking?’ he inquired. 

In his voice, as in his look, there was 
the implication of an insult that never 
before had been offered to me. I shook 
with rage. 

“What do you mean?” I cried furi- 
ously. 

He leered again. 

‘Mademoiselle knows perfectly well 
what I mean,” he replied softly. “That 
young man to whom mademoiselle 
chooses to give the honor of her com- 
pany—he also enjoyed himself, I make 
no doubt. Eh bien—he is worthy of 
a beautiful lady’s favors, which I am 
not. Nevertheless, if the occasion of- 
fers, perhaps she will be made aware 
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that I exist, I also, Jules Potin—whom 
she despises !” 

And he clapped his fist to his soiled 
piqué waistcoat, with another glance 
out of those beautiful brown eyes of 
his that somehow made me more un- 
easy than his dramatic gestures and his 
rambling threats. For that glance held 
a menace, jealous and human and low- 
ering. I gave a nod and a sniff, and 
ran away out of the house. 

Impertinent little cub! 
what could he do to me? 

In a moment I had forgotten him. 
On my mind were other matters, more 
immediate and more important than the 
jealous rage of. a sucking imitation 
French lawyer. 

The Wagners! 

At first I hadn't intended so much as 
to let them smell the Brisart deal till it 
was nicely browned on both sides, and 
ready to slip off the griddle. But now 
—as I’ve told you, I saw it would be 
better business to make sure of them 
before I plunged. So I consulted the 
itinerary they had given me, and sent 
off a wire to Mrs. Wagner at Aix- 
les-Bains. 


After all, 


Have found what you want. If you still 
want it, come at once. V. Grass. 


So, twenty-four hours after, in their 
new sixty-horse-power machine, with 
tooting horns and streaming veils and a 
perfect cargo of classy luggage, the mil- 
lionaire and his bride arrived in Marly- 
le-Brisart. 

“He doesn’t know what we've come 
for!” Little Kiddo informed me, when 
her majestic husband had gone to have 
a look at the garage and scold his 
chauffeur. “I just went over to the 
Casino and put up five thousand francs 
and lost it. So, after that, he was glad 
enough to leave Aix. He wanted to 
take me straight to Mayme’s chateau, 
where we're due this very moment. If 
he thinks I’m going to face that kid till 
| have as good as her, then he misses 
his guess, believe me, sister! So we 
came turkey-trotting straight over to 
find you., What’s the news? Have you 
found my chateau? Oh, have you?” 

“Go and take your tea, or whatever 


you take for tea, if you can find it 
here,” I answered importantly. “Give 
your husband his, so’s to get him feeling 
happy. Then, in an hour, say you want 
to take a drive, and invite me along. 
I'll make you see the country. That’s 
all I'll tell you now. Wait and see!” 

She gave me a funny look from be- 
neath the blackened lids of her big blue 
eyes, then dashed off to do as I said. 
My heart beat. I knew how J. Pierpont 
Morgan must have felt when he was 
starting to organize a deal. Those two 
capitalists—could I ever hypnotize them 
into doing what I thought they ought to 
do? 

Promptly at six o’clock the big red 
car, freshly polished and dusted, stood 
at the shabby old front door of the 
Golden Eagle. Mr. Wagner, scolding 
about the lack of a bathroom and the 
price of petroleum and these dumb- 
headed fools that couldn’t understand 
plain United States, heaved himself up 
beside the chauffeur. Little Kiddo and 
I were behind in the tonneau. She was 
a vision in white, and as for me, she'd 
presented me with a smashing new 
pale-blue veil about seven yards long, 
that swathed me around and around, 
and swept out from under my pale- 
blue sunshade, as if I hadn’t a care in 
all the world. 

I was leaning back, trying to look as 
if it was me the chauffeur took his or- 
ders from, when the car turned the 
corner of the little, narrow street, and 
all of a sudden whom should I see, 
flattening himself against the wall to let 
us sweep past, but Mr. Smith! 

It was the first time I had ever seen 
him in the village. I had told him yes- 
terday that this afternoon I was going 
to sketch some sort of little falls up 
above the town, but of course I hadn't 
been able to go. I could see, however, 
that he had, because there was just the 
least shade of reproach and sadness in 
his blue eyes as they met mine, and he 
raised his tweed cap with a bow. 

“What a cute fellow!” cried Mrs. 
Wagner. 

“Hush!” I whispered. 
lish !” 

“Well,” she 


“He’s Eng- 


retorted, as the car 
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moved swiftly on, “it can’t hurt his lit- 
tle feelings to hear that I think he’s 
the classiest ever, can it? And I’m 
some judge, believe me! But that chap 
—he reminds me of some one I knew in 
Goshen, Indiana, long ago, before I 
ever came East.” A softened look came 
into her rather hard blue eyes. 
“Though, of course, now I’m married, 
such things don’t count any more. 
But, oh, you lucky kid to be still free— 
you lucky, lucky kid!” 

There was a little pain in my heart. 
What was he thinking of me, that I 
had missed the appointment and gone 
out with these other people instead? 
Perhaps, was he feeling badly? Though 
I’d thought a lot of him before, some- 
how Mrs. Wagner’s admiration of him 
made him seem twice as precious as 
ever. After all, what was her old mil- 
lionaire, touring car and all, beside 
him? 

“Turn to the right,” I cried to the 
chauffeur. “Mr. Wagner, to start off 


with, I’m going to show you the peachi- 


est view in France. There!” as the 
highroad wound high to the point from 
which one commanded the whole sweep 
of the chateau and river. “There, Mr. 
Wagner, isn’t that view some class?” 

“Oh!” said Little Kiddo at my elbow. 
She leaned forward, gazing. Her face 
was pink under its various shades of 
pomatum and powder. I could see that 
she had taken it in at the first glance; 
[I had found the combination she was 
dreaming of. 

Ah, it looked beautiful at that mo- 
ment, the Chateau de Brisart, with its 
gray parapets and morions and _ but- 
tresses and who knows what beside, all 
yellow and glowing in the afternoon 
sun! .There was the dark hill of pines 
behind it, the blue river bending around 
its base. 

“H’m!” said the owner of the car. 
“Not bad, for one of these foreign 
places. But it’s queer—l’ve never been 
in these parts before, but that view has 
a kind of familiar look. Yes, sir. Do 
you reckon I’ve dreamed it, Little Kid- 
do?” 

“Tt’s a dream, all right,” retorted 
Little Kiddo in a hushed voice. “If I 


could dream like that, I wouldn’t want 
ever to wake up!” 

“The country is all beautiful,” I re- 
turned as carelessly as if my fortune 
hadn’t depended on that moment. “Mr. 
Wagner, don’t you want to tell the man 
to drive on?” 

Little Kiddo turned startled eyes 
upon me. But I knew better than to 
spoil a good thing by rubbing it in. So 
I made them spin on, and entertained 
them with accounts of what classy so- 
ciety there was in the neighborhood, 
and how an American who had bought 
a chateau in the next town was per- 
fectly bombarded with invitations from 
marquises, dukes, and viscounts. 

“That’s one reason. it’s so terribly 
hard to get a place here,”’ I added casu- 
ally. “The very last chateau remaining 
in the market was picked up only last 
week, they say, by a fellow country- 
man of ours. Perhaps you know him, 
Mr. Wagner.” I leaned forward and 
screamed through the flying air. “Mr. 
MacCormick—Mr. Jacob MacCormick, 
of Pittsburgh. Do you know him, I 
wonder ?” 

The millionaire turned suddenly. 
The automobile gave a bounce and flung 
his ponderous form in the air. But his 
mouth remained grimly shut and the 
veins swelled on his bald forehead. 

“Do I know Jake MacCormick? Do 
I know whisky?” he growled, and that 
was all. His wife, however, glanced up 
in sudden alarm 

“\Vhat chateau is it, Miss Glass, that 
this MacCormick man has bought ?” 

“The one we were looking at just 
now—the Chateau Brisart,” I answered 
carelessly. 

“What!” she cried, screwing up her 
pretty, painted little face like a child 
who sees her doll snatched away. I 
hastened to add: 

“That is, he hasn't bought it yet, 
really. He’s just got an option—what 
do you call it? Mr. Wagner under- 
stands better than I. But it seems he’s 
perfectly crazy about it. It’s the fly- 
ing staircase and the river in front— 
you noticed the river?—that settled 
him. He has splendid taste, don’t you 
think so?” 
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“H’m!” grunted my host, while his 
wife looked at me with puzzled eyes, 
not knowing whether to lament my fail- 
ure or to admire my sharpness. 

We came back two hours later, after 
a jaunt of a thousand miles or so at the 
speed of a limited, halfway across 
France and back. As we swooped 
down that curving stretch of road op- 
posite the Chateau Brisart, of his own 
accord the millionaire called to his 
chauffeur to stop. 

“So that’s Jake MacCormick’s 
shatto!” he said gruffly, and scowled 
across the river with eyes that seemed 
to pop from beneath his lifted goggles. 

The yellow light on the turrets had 
faded to a pearly pink. Little thin rib- 
bons of mist rose from the river and 
trailed along the sloping lawns. Be- 
hind the dark hill of pines a little cres- 
cent moon was rising. I looked at it 
over my left shoulder, and wished. Mr. 
Wagner shook his head and sighed. 

“It carries me back,” he said, in the 


voice that he usually kept for his wife. 
“Tt carries me back, Little Kiddo.” 


“It’s a dear!” cried she. “I could 


love it to death.” 

“Quite true,” I agreed. “Certainly, 
for a view like that, you must come to 
Europe. Confess the truth, Mr. Wag- 
ner. In all America, could you find a 
view like that?” 

He turned toward me with a sudden 
explosion. 

“Nothing like this in America? I 
beg your pardon, young lady, but you 
don’t know what you're talking about!” 

“William, you’re rude! Whatever 
will Violet think of you?” cried his 
wife, shocked and peevish. But as for 
me, I hugged myself. Mr. Wagner 
went on with the same unusual vio- 
lence: 

‘Nothing like this in America? Young 
lady, I’ll have you know that right back 
in little old Vermont, there’s a view 
so like this that you might go to sleep 
in one place and wake up in the other 
without noticing the difference. To be 
sure, in that place I knew back in old 
Vermont, there’s not so much of your 
fancy gingerbread to the shatto—just a 
plain old farmhouse with green blinds 


and a gable roof. But gosh! Nestled 
at the foot of that hill o’ pines, where 
the robins nest in the spring, and a boy 
could steal eggs to blow—that river 
winding around in front, making it all 
an island almost, but not quite, with 
eels in it and trout if you had a mind to 
get up early enough Lord, Lord! 
Girls, that view carries me back fifty 
years, puts the hair back on my head, 
and takes the shoes off my feet. It 
makes me smell the gingerbread and 
mince pies my poor mother used to 
bake is 

No drop curtain, rising suddenly on a 
magnificent spectacle prepared by the 
most celebrated stage manager of 
America, ever produced a more cer- 
tain and breathless effect. I vow there 
were tears in Mr. Wagner’s sharp lit- 
tle eyes as he gazed. Well, even a capi- 
talist has his soft spot, and certainly 
Little Kiddo had not deceived herself 
in thinking that her millionaire had his. 
Ecstatically she squeezed my hand, and 
I squeezed hers back. 

“And being in France would please 
the Little Kiddo,” he went on, with a 
long sigh, as if he saw here the settle- 
ment of a vexed question that had 
preyed heavily upon his soul. 

“It would please your Little Kiddo, 
believe me!” she put in, squeezing my 
hand again. “Oh, say, isn’t it just the 
dandiest thing you ever saw, with all 
those towers and stick-up gables, and 
the staircase running down outside, like 
a stone fire escape, only sweller, that I 
could come sailing down with a white 
dress on, and my hand on a Russian 
boar hound’s head, like the ladies in the 
magazines? I'd be a perfect picture 
like that, wouldn’t 1? Mayme’s isn’t in 
it for a moment with this—not a mo- 
ment! This chateau is some class, and 
no mistake. Buy it for me! Buy me 
this chateau and a boar hound! Buy 
them for me, darling William, and 
you'll be a perfect dear, and I'll love 
you—to death!” 

Between the memories of his boy- 
hood and the blandishments of his little 
blond treasure, the millionaire was lost. 
With a pretense of gruff self-assertion, 
he turned to me. 
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“What are they asking for it?” he in- 
quired. 

My heart beat so hard that my an- 
swer nearly choked in my throat: 

“Mr. MacCormick’s option is taken 
on a stipulated price of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand francs.” 

“Jake MacCormick!” he exploded. 
“What’s that son of a yellow dog doing 
over here in France? Won’t America 
hold him? Girls, Jake MacCormick is 
the man that did me on the Peewassit 
bituminous deal. He cornered—but no 
matter about that now. He’s a grinder 
of the faces of the poor that I’ve been 
laying for these last eighteen years— 
and now if I can catch him on his weak 
side, I'll go it if it costs me every last 
cent I have! He wants that farm down 
there, does he? He’s taken out an op- 
tion on it, has he? Miss Violet, I'll get 
ahead of Jake in this deal if I have to 
pay your count, or whoever it is that 
owns it, a million francs cash on deliv- 
ery!” 

“But, Mr. Wagner,” I urged cau- 
tiously, “if there’s that kind of personal 
feeling between you and this Mr, Mac- 
Cormick, then it would only put his 
back up, wouldn't it, to hear that you 
want it, too? It seems to me it would 
be much better for your name to be kept 
out of the affair entirely, and if you'll 
trust me, I’ll act for you in the affair. 
You know, you were pleased with the 
way I managed for those diamonds— 
and, to tell you the truth, I’ve already 
got a sort of second option on that 
property down there, for a friend of the 
head of the firm, whom I saw in Paris. 
But as you and Mrs. Wagner have been 
so kind to me, I'll gladly give the first 
chance to you. Though to fight Mr. 
MacCormick, you may have to go 
rather high—a million francs, I think 
you said?” 

“A million,” he said, pounding his 
hairy fist on the cushioned back of his 
seat. “It'll be worth that to me to 
break Jake’s nose and please the Little 
Kiddo. To say nothing of the way it 
carries me back to the old farm, that 
place However, that’s neither here 
nor there. But do it for me cheaper 


if you can, Miss Violet. You’re a busi- 
ness woman—lI trust you!” 

I took a long breath. What my 
profits would be if the deal went 


‘through, [ did not dare to calculate. If 


only I could get that lovely place out 
of the claws of the hated Jake! If my 
plan would. work—if 
would! 

As the enemy was expected the next 
week, I decided to shoo the Wagners 
right out of the place, in order not to 
awaken his suspicions. 

So they left at ten o'clock, intending 
to sleep at Archois, a sort of ancient- 
Roman tourist kind of town about ten 
miles up the river. It was very funny, 
When Mrs. Wagner came downstairs, 
all muffled up in her silk bonnet and 
cloak, I noticed a changed sort of ex- 
pression in her pretty little painted face 
as she looked at me. Her eyes, under 
their blackened brows, surveyed me 
with a new interest, as if, from regard- 
ing me as a mere business machine, she 
had suddenly realized that I was a 
woman, too, and that maybe some peo- 
ple could find me almost as fascinating 
as she was. 

“Oh, you sly girl!’ she said in a 
new voice, confidential and chummy, 
“Oh, you sly little monkey! Come here, 
kiddo, while Will is out scolding 
the chauffeur, and tell your auntie all 
about it!” 

“All about what?” I asked, with dig- 
nity. But it was no use for, oh, there 
was something inside that warned me 
perfectly well what it was she meant! 
My eyes fell, and I felt my face blaze 
scarlet in the shadows of the corridor. 

“Guilty conscience!” she gurgled, 
seizing me by the arm and pulling me 
into the corner. “Though, great Scott, 
where’s the harm? I kept company 
with dozens before I married Will. 
Why, there was one spite marriage and 
one suicide, the very morning of my 
wedding! And a good-looking girl like 
you, Violet—yes, you are good looking, 
though I never noticed it before. You 
aren’t my style, to be sure, but there’s 
lots of people would call you a regular 
peachérine, Tell me, dearie, what's he 
like? Is he American? Has he any 


it only, only 
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money? Is he good looking? Tell me 


all about it!” 

I drew myself up and tried to look 
dignified. 

“Mrs. Wagner, I don’t know what 
you mean!” 

“Oh, yes, you do know what I 
mean!” she giggled. “And if you don’t 
like to be teased, then I'll show you. 
There’s mystery at work here, dearie— 
a real Sixth Avenue melodrama. Look 
what I found pinned on my auto bon- 
net when I went to get it just now!” 

I took the letter she handed me—an 
envelope and a sheet of flimsy, common 
note paper, written upon in a French 
handwriting laboriously enlarged to re- 
semble an English one. I read it, and 
felt the blood spring to my face. The 
writer, who signed himself “Un ami,” 
informed madame the American lady 
that her young friend the lady artist 
was in the habit of staying out at night 
alone with a young man. 

It was like a snake leaping out of the 
dark. For the moment I felt sick. Not 
for a moment could I doubt who the 
writer was. How could I tell where he 
would strike next, or how much harm 
he might have done me with this blow? 

If the Wagners should make up their 
minds that I was a cheap, fast sort of 
creature, spending my time in disrepu- 
table love affairs, and unfit to be trusted 
with the responsibility of a big business 
deal 

“T couldn't read it all,” went on Mrs. 
Wagner, “as my French is still in the 
teething stage—but what I could make 
out was vurry interesting. Dearie, tell 
me in confidence—are you engaged?” 

Ah, dear America! Where a love 
affair is something to be proud and not 
ashamed of, and where the worst that 
can be thought of you is that you must 
be engaged. I hugged myself as I real- 
ized how my horrid little enemy had 
missed his mark. 

“No, I’m not engaged,” I answered, 
in just the kind of voice that I had 
heard girls at the counter use when they 
wanted everybody at the counter to 
know that they were. ‘“There’s a very 
pleasant young Englishman here, who’s 
taken me out to dinner two or three 


3 


times, and very naturally brought me 
home afterward. But engaged, no. 
But, dear Mrs. Wagner, you've been 
so kind to me that if ever I am, you 
shall be the first to know it, I prom- 
ise you!” 

“Little Kiddo!” called her husband’s 
voice. She started. 

“There’s Will. If there’s one thing 
makes him growly, it’s to be kept wait- 
ing. Take it from me, being married 
to a miuionaire isn’t what it’s cracked 
up to be. So you must get me that 
chateau, at any rate. And be good— 
oh, you lucky, lucky girl!” 

She was gone. I picked up the 
anonymous letter that she had left on 
the table beside her and folded it care- 
fully into my hand bag. 

Was I engaged? Was I going to be 
engaged? Was I going to pull off that 
deal on the chateau, and be rich for 
life? The very idea made my head 
swim. And all that night, I could not 
sleep for planning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
I got up and took the train to Archois. 
Not to see the Wagners again—they 
were gone before I got there, as I knew 
they’d be. I had another errand. I 
wanted to send a cable which, for vari- 
ous reasons, I didn’t care to send from 
that gossipy little hole of a Marly-le- 
Brisart. 

My cable was long and rather expen- 
sive. It was directed to good old Jim 
Darlington back in New York. My 
question was whether he could raise me 
immediately a call loan of five thousand 
dollars, and sell my ten thousand dol- 
lars of securities that I had left in the 
Broad Street Safe Deposit Company at 
New York; and cable me the whole 
fifteen thousand at once. 

By lunch time I was back again at 
the Golden Eagle. By the nearest pos- 
sible calculation, it would be twelve 
hours before I could possibly expect an 
answer from New York. As for Jake 
MacCormick and my gréat stroke, that 
was for Saturday—five days off. Noth- 
ing to do! So, with a clear conscience, 
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I put on a white dress, took my sketch- 


ing things, and went down the river to - 


the old pavilion. 

There was no one there. It I were 
to tell you, I don’t think that you’d be- 
lieve me, how tired and disappointed 
and all cold inside I felt. Just that I 
shouldn’t look like too much of a fool 
before my own self, I set up my paint- 
ing things and started off wetting down 
the water-color paper with blobs of 
color. It’s a fact, I actually caught 
myself wondering whether I should go 
on with the Brisart deal. It didn’t 
seem worth while, somehow. Nothing 
seemed worth while. 

I suppose that the angel Gabriel 
blowing his trumpet in the sky will be 
a glorious sound. Well, there are other 
glorious sounds. One can be the bark 
of a little dog. 

I jumped to my feet. Around the 
curve of the river was coming a boat, 
rowed by a figure that I knew. 

I waved my hand in a careless sort 
of way, and went furiously at my paint- 
ing. But in that single instant, the 
whole world had changed. It was in 
that moment I realized that I was in 
love, just like other girls that I had 
known and laughed at. 

In love! 

He came ashore. Chouchou went 
quite wild at the sight of me, just as 
if I were an old friend. He jumped 
up to my hand with little cries, then 
flattened his little body out at my feet. 
I picked him up, and he cuddled all 
warm and furry and soft against my 
neck and began worrying my ear. His 
master watched with a sour kind of air, 
quite different from the kind, pleasant 
manner that I had always seen him with 
till to-day. 

He began immediately: 

“Did you have a pleasant drive yes- 
terday ?” 

I looked at him, quite amazed at his 
ill humor. 

“Yes, very pleasant, thank you.” 

“When you saw me I had just been 
down here on the river. I waited two 
hours, then concluded you had forgot- 
ten. However, you were so kind as to 


wish me a pleasant walk. You looked 
back on purpose. Thank you!” 

In all my life, I’ve given so much at- 
tention to business and so little to young 
men that at first I didn’t know what 
was the matter with him. Then sud- 
denly I thought—he was jealous! 

To think of his caring such a lot 
about me as to get all upset like that, 
just because he saw me out with some 
one else! I said: 

“The lady you saw me with is a 
friend of mine from New York. She 
and her husband are motoring from 
Aix-les-Bains to Ostend, and they just 
stopped off a day to see me.” 

He stared at me a moment, then 
suddenly his face broke out into that 
smile of his that shows all his white 
teeth and crinkles up his eyes till you 
can see only the white patches on the 
eyelids where the tan can’t get a chance 
—the kindest, merriest, honestest smile 
that ever was, I think. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “To 


tell you the truth, I was quite a bit up- 


set, seeing you start off with strangers 
like that. Of course, I was ridiculous 
—I have no right However 
Well, how’s the work going to-day ?” 

That was the day we took lunch to- 
gether. I don’t know just how it hap- 
pened. I sat there quite a long time, 
rubbing streaks and gobs of paint on 
my paper, letting them run together 
and then dry in the sun. The artist sat 
watching me, but he didn’t criticize. 
We talked a lot, and Chouchou slept 
on a fold of my skirt. Then we got 
into the boat, and rowed a bit down- 
stream, looking for nice views to sketch. 
It was terribly fast, that current. Who 
would have thought it? At twelve 
o’clock we found ourselves away down- 
stream—miles and miles from Marly- 
le-Brisart. Then, all of a sudden, as 
we rounded a point, there was a dear 
little village clustered on the bank of 
the river—and right down on a sort of 
platform built out over the river, a 
little restaurant with its white table- 
cloths fluttering in the breeze and vines 
clustering down from the latticed roof- 
ing. 

It was the most improper thing I had 
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ever done in my whole life. But after 
no more than five minutes of teasing, I 
let that young man persuade me to come 
ashore and eat lunch with him at that 
little restaurant. 

Why is it that, for a girl, everything 
that’s nice is improper? Because that 
lunch was more than nice—it was love- 
ly, it was like heaven! 

It wasn’t the food—though I was 
hungry as a wolf, and the things to 
eat were the nuttiest ever. There was 
an omelet with herbs, which, it 
seemed, was the specialty of the place, 
and crisp little fried fish that had been 
hauled out of the river not an hour be- 
fore, the waiter said, and fraises du 
bois, and little cream cakes, and white 
wine of the country. It makes my 


mouth water even now to think of that 
And yet it wasn’t just the 


layout. 
food 

It’s funny how it is, eating with a 
person only just once. You get to 
know them better than talking philoso- 
phy, or painting, or even saving each 
other’s lives, for a hundred years. 

He didn’t talk cynically any more, 
that young man. It was strange—he 
seemed quite wistful. He said that, 
however good a bluff a fellow might put 
up, he felt it inside, being all alone. 

“And I'll be alone to the end of the 
chapter,” he said gloomily. “No wom- 
an’ll ever look at me—small danger of 
that! That is, the kind of woman that 
[ could want.” 

My heart quite melted with pity. He 
looked so handsome and so good—I 
knew he was so good!—and so sad! 

But just the same, I knew better, of 
course, than to show any softness that 
I felt. 

“Men all say that,” I declared, just 
as if I’d talked with dozens instead of 
just with this one. “But they don’t 
mean it. Neither do you.” 

He grinned wistfully and played with 
the stem of his wineglass. 

“T do mean it, worse luck,” he re- 
turned, “and no false modesty, either. 
Best reason in life—I’ve not got a 
penny in the world!” 

“Is that all!” I cried in much relief. 
The creases in the back of Mr. Wag- 


ner’s bald head, and the heavy gesture 
with which he'd take his roll of hun- 
dred-franc notes from his pocket and 
peel one off with his fat, wrinkled 
thumb—it was funny the way the vision 
came back to me. Marry a million- 
aire? Pshaw! Hadn’t Little Kiddo 
herself said: “Oh, you lucky, lucky girl 
to be still free!” 

In that instant, marrying a million- 
aire didn’t seem like very much to me. 

At my last words, Mr. Smith looked 
up sharply. The blood sprang up under 
his fair skin. 

“Do you mean that?” he cried. 

How clean and strong he looked, with 
his close-cropped yellow hair and his 
shoulders that moved so easy and pow- 
erful under his flannel coat! I forgot 
that he was a stranger, a stray pick-up 
who might have a dozen wives and a 
prison record for all I knew—and that 
I, for him, was nothing but a wander- 
ing American girl who wasn’t too par- 
ticular about scraping up acquaintance. 
For the moment, he seemed to me the 
one person that was real, or that mat- 
tered to me, in the whole world. 

I didn’t answer his question. I was 
busy making a speculation in my mind. 
Then I asked: 

“Do you paint portraits?” 

“T can make ’Arriet look like a 
blooming duchess,” he answered. “‘Why 
do you ask? Will you let me paint 
yours—futurist school ?” 

I munched a cream cake, and drank 
the last drops of my champagne—for 
in Champagne, you understand, it’s the 
wine of the country. I was thinking. 
If I used my ten thousand, instead of in 
a real-estate speculation, in furnishing 
a smashing studio in Paris and buying 
influence in the right quarters? There 
was lots of money to be made, I knew 
that, in portrait painting, if the business 
end were managed right. Then later, 
when one had made a name in Paris, 
it would be just like picking fruit off 
the trees to come to New York to paint 
the Astorbilts and the senators’ wives 
from Oklahoma. In painting, just as in 
real estate and millinery, I felt sure that 
good promoting and a bit of capital 
were everything. 
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The artist, however, left the subject 
of painting. He seemed much im- 
pressed with what I had said a moment 
before. 

“Listen,” he said hurriedly. “You 
really meant what you said just now? 
There really are girls who care more 
for what a chap is, or tries to be, than 
for what he has—who, in short, don’t 
give a shot if he’s rich or not?” 

That was a funny question, wasn’t 
it, to be asked of a person who had cal- 
culated out all the chances of a million- 
aire? I’m sure the millinery and the 
gloves would have hooted together to 
hear the fervor with which I answered: 

“There are such girls, believe me!” 

He went on talking in the same ex- 
cited kind of voice: 

“Look here! This is what I’ve no- 
ticed in what I’ve seen of this world. 
The girl who hasn’t money is out for 
that. Or, if she has money, she wants 
a title. So if—if a chap happens to 
have either of these things, how can he 
ever tell whether it’s for that, or for 


And 


himself, that the girl takes him? 
if he hasn't either, what’s he to do to 
get her at all?” 

His voice was funny—so serious and 
earnest and pleading that it almost 


Little shivers ran down my 
I laughed as 


trembled. 
spine, hot and then cold. 
well as I could, and cried: 

“But what does that matter to you? 
You're a skeptic about women—you’re 
never going to marry at all!” 

His eyes, as he turned them on me, 
were as funny as his voice had been. 
I can’t tell you what they were like, ex- 
cept that they made me feel as I think 
the painted images of the Madonna 
must feel in the old churches over here 
when the people come in and kneel in 
front of them, and look up and adore. 
Until that moment I had never realized 
what a perfectly ordinary, scheming, 
mercenary sort of person I am, and I 
hung my head. 

“I was a skeptic,” he answered, in 
a troubled sort of voice. “But a chap 
can change, can’t he? Only the dead 
stand still, And, anyway,” he burst 
out in a kind of explosion, “I’m a skep- 
tic still, perhaps! \When a man has seen 


the girl he wants, among all the other 
girls in the world, how is he ever to get 
her? And, if he manages to get her, 
how is ‘he ever to be sure what’s inside 
that head? How is he ever to be sure? 
Tell me! Tell me!” 

“I don’t know,” I faltered. “I've 
never thought much about that sort of 
thing. I’ve always supposed that when 
a man was—was awfully fond of a girl, 
and she was awfully fond of him, they 
never bothered to doubt. I should 
think they’d just know!” 

“I'd know,” he answered, with a 
strange kind of held-in violence. 
“That’s one advantage of my disadvan- 
tages, anyway. I’ve got no name to 
offer. Smith! I’ve got no money—I'll 
never have any. I’ve got the rottenest 
profession a man could have. If I 
could get a woman to marry me—and 
that woman the brightest, sweetest, 
most beautiful girl in France or in 
the world, either—don’t you think 
I might be really sure she was mine, 
heart and soul? Because otherwise she 
couldn’t marry a bally beggar like me. 
Could she? Could she?” 

Smith! I had forgotten! Worse 
even than Glass! Somehow, that classy 
studio that I had framed up in my 
mind’s eye sort of faded away. Who'd 
pay ten thousand dollars for a portrait 
that was signed Smith? 

Then all of a sudden I realized some- 
thing tremendous. What did those lit- 
tle piffling details matter—whether his 
name was Smith or Montmorency, 
whether he was a millionaire or a poor, 
struggling artist, so long as He was 
He? 

[ just raised my eyes and looked at 
him. 

I think he must have understood 
what I was thinking, because the ex- 
pression of his face changed. His eyes 
—I was afraid of them, and dropped 
mine. He reached his hand over across 
the table and touched mine—ever so 
lightly, but the fiery chills ran through 
me. 

“What a girl you are!” he said under 
his breath. “A man could be sure of 
you, once he had you, no matter how 
little he felt he deserved you. But, 
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then, who could deserve you, that was 
anything less than a king?” 

Provoking! The host of the little 
restaurant came smirking up to hear if 
monsieur et madame desired anything 
else, and to present his bill. It seemed 
to me that I woke up out of a dream. 
When I looked about me, | saw that the 
shadows of the poplar trees were al- 
ready long over the banks of the river. 

Chouchou, who had retired under the 
table to gnaw a veal bone, came out, 
licking his chops and leaping up to be 
noticed. “Dear little’ dog! It was to 
him that I talked when I talked at all, 
on that long row home. As to Mr. 
Smith, he hardly uttered a word at all, 
but his eyes spoke. And when I dared 
raise my glance to meet his, I knew that 
my eyes answered him. 

In the back of my brain I was think- 
ing. Dear me, even the name of Smith 


—if I made all that money we could 
double-barrel it, and with a studio on 
a swell boulevard all full of ancient tap- 
estries and perfectly swashing suits of 
armor, perhaps, after all, we could 


make it go. And what could be more 
perfectly splendid for a woman to know 
than that it was she who had made her 
husband’s career and success and every- 
thing? 

Aha! That would be niftier, quite 
some, than just marrying any old ready- 
made millionaire! 


CHAPTER IX. 
The next morning, early, a telegram 
was brought me. It read: 


fifteen thousand your credit Mor- 
DARLINGTON 


Cabling 
gan, Paris. 

Good old Jim! 

[ sent a line around to Barbeville be- 
fore I ate my breakfast. At nine-thirty 
o'clock we sat together in a second-class 
compartment of the train for Paris, the 
little old attorney and I. 

Well, I had sometimes thought, in my 
working for the firm, that I knew what 
tall hustling was. But the most strenu- 
ous I had ever put in for millinery was 
nothing, believe me, to the gait I made 
those three days in Paris. 


You see, the game was to get to- 


gether the creditors of the Marquis de 
Brisart, persuade them that there was 
nothing coming to them, and that yet, 
for the chance of that nothing, we were 
ready to pay out our good cold cash. 
Well, so far as the first part of the 
proposition went, it wasn’t hard to per- 
suade them that nothing was_coming; 
they had known that, ever since the 
marquis had taken his plunge in coal 
mining twenty-five years back—poor 
old lamb! As for Jake MacCormick, 
we could see that we had done well to 
rush the business, for the news of his 
intended purchase hadn’t leaked out yet. 
And as Brisart is in Champagne, far 
from Touraine, which is the classic 
ground for chateaux, the idea had sim- 
ply never entered their heads of any 
millionaire coming along and buying it. 
The wealth of the Brisart domains had 
been the possibility of coal, which had 
failed, and the vines, which the coal 
had killed. Why, there were actually 
some of these o!d mortgages on which 
the interest had hardly been paid for 
years and years; and if the holders 
hadn’t taken the trouble to foreclose, it 
was because they hadn’t seen enough 
chance of selling the property to make 
it worth while to buy their return tick- 
ets there and back. 

So, after a few hours’ haggling, they 
finally sold me the mortgages for two 
hundred and_ seventy-five thousand 
francs, seventy-five thousand to be paid 
spot cash, and the balance at six 
months. A splendid bargain—yes, if 
[ put through my deal with Mr. Wag- 
ner! And if I couldn’t—well, I’d have 
to trust to getting something out of the 
marquis, if he got his money from Mac- 
Cormick, though, from such a slippery 
old party as he seemed, my chances 
were slim. 

Well, nothing venture, nothing grab, 
is the only motto for business. And I 
paid over my bundle of lovely mauve 
notes, took the fresh white papers 
signed to-day, and the yellow old mort- 
gages and bonds signed twenty-five 
years back, snapped them into my hand 
bag, and went back to Marly-le-Brisart. 

That waited over to take the 
morning train; possibly because I didn’t 


is—lI 
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want to arouse possible suspicion by 
coming back with Maitre Barbeville, 
partly because I had a little business to 
attend to. 

There! I know you'll think I’m an 
idiot, when I had only a few hundred 
dollars cash left to my credit, and not 
another cent coming to me till I put 
through my deal, or till I got back to 
New York to work for the firm, but I 
went around to the Galéries Lafayette 
and blew in five hundred francs.* I 
don’t know—I just wanted some pretty 
things. So I got a pale-blue, embroid- 
ered linen that matched my sunshade 
and veil, and pale-blue shoes, and a hat 
with the most lovely white willow 
plumes dripping over the edge. I’m not 
conceited, but I'll admit I was rather 
scrumptious in that hat, and I couldn't 
help wondering if Well, no mat- 
ter. But besides that I got a white- 
dotted plumetis, trimmed with pink rib- 
bon, and some satin petticoats and silk 
stockings and scent, and quite a lot of 
other little things. It was the time of 


the midsummer sale, and the bargains 
were something juicy. 


Well! So I went back to Marly-le- 
Brisart; after three days’ absence, car- 
rying my plunder with me like a pirate. 
Willow plumes and mortgages—if they 
both brought me in the returns I was 
looking for, then—then 

Well, no matter! 

That afternoon, when I arrived at the 
Golden Eagle, I found a note from 
Maitre Barbeville telling me that he 
heard from reliable information that 
Monsieur MacCormick was expected 
back at Marly on Saturday, the fif- 
teenth, the next day but one. 

The news made my heart beat and 
my mouth go dry. In two days I was 
to meet the enemy—my rival and foe, 
MacCormick, who in the past had met 
and vanquished the great Wagner him- 
self. And, if he could beat Mr. Wag- 
ner, what were the chances of his doing 
up poor little me? 

EF had never thought much of that 
lion-and-the-mouse story. And yet here 
I was, putting up my whole fortune on 
my chances of pulling off the mouse act 
successfully. For, supposing the lion 


won out, and MacCormick got the cha- 
teau, to be sure I might hope to make 
the marquis cough up something for 
those mortgages out of the price Mac- 
Cormick would pay over to him. But 
from such an old skate as the marquis 
was—or as Barbeville said he was— 
how likely was it that I’d drag out 
enough to pay the price the mortgagees 
wanted for their rights—let alone 
enough to pay me a bit of profit? 

No. My one lorn hope for making 
good lay with my chances af cutting it 
a shade finer than Jake, the Pride of 
Pennsylvania. And if I could do that, 
I'd deserve to have Pennsylvania proud 
of me, and no mistake! 

However, as he wasn’t due till Satur- 
day, and as it was only Thursday now, 
I had nothing to do till to-morrow. So, 
having absolutely my afternoon on my 
hands, I had my maid curl my hair and 
dress me in my new, pale-blue linen, 
with the silk stockings and suéde shoes 
to match. Then I put on the big hat, 
with the white pleureuses and_ black 
velvet lining, and took Mrs. Wagner’s 
sunshade, and went off on a little 
sketching expedition by the river. 

It was the most extraordinary, most 
vexatious thing! But it was not till I 
had nearly arrived at the old pavilion 
that I remembered I had quite forgot- 
ten to bring my painting things along 
—all the fault of that stupid, blundering 
femme de chambre! Well, it was too 
late to: go back and get them then, and 
as Mr. Smith happened to be there, 
smoking cigarettes and reading a 
French novel, it would have seemed 
rude and queer to go off and leave him 
alone—now, wouldn’t it? 

So, of course, just to be polite, I had 
to sit down in the boat and talk to him 
for a little while. He was so glad to 
see me, poor dear, I couldn’t but feel a 
little touched. Since one day when I 
was a child, and had wandered off and 
got lost, and poor mamma had cried 
when I was brought home, no one had 
ever seemed so very glad to see me. 

And me? Oh, I won't beat about the 
bush and pretend any longer. I was 
glad to see him, too—as glad as a starv- 
ing man to find food, or a capitalist to 
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make another million, or a little lost 
puppy dog to find its master. And I 
knew that all those hot, dusty, eager 
hours in Paris I had been living only 
for this moment. Just as all my labor 
and straining and anxiety, if ever it 
came to anything, was for the sake of 
the moment when I might look up and 
meet his eyes and say: “You find me 
lovely—take me, and all I have besides! 
Let me help you to everything you 
want, and make your life beautiful in 
every way—in every way!” 

It must be some satisfaction to a 
woman to be able to say that to the man 
she marries, instead of just sitting still 
and letting him drip gold over her like 
Mr. Wagner over his Little Kiddo. 

I tingled all over, as I sat there in the 
boat, with my parasol tipping over so as 
to hide my face. And I kept saying 
over and over to myself: 

“This is love! This is living! Yes, 
I’m in love and I’m alive! I’m alive!” 

Ah, that soft, warm afternoon, with 
the dragon flies skimming over the sur- 
face of the water and the yellow bees 


zooming, zooming among the vines that 
clustered along the river’s edge! 


Mr. Smith talked a lot. He told me 
about his ambitions, how he had been 
crazy to be an officer, but had had to 
give it up on account of having no 
money. So he had about made up his 
mind to do the next best thing—to be a 
war correspondent, and that very au- 
tumn he was going to enter the office 
of one of the big London dailies, and 
work up. 

Oh, that studio, with the tapestries 
and sets of armor! I felt my under lip 
quivering with disappointment. And I 
said: 

“But your painting?” 

He shrugged his square shoulders. 

“Pooh—my painting!” he said in a 
voice that flung it overboard so that 
you could almost hear the splash. 

So I sat, studying. If one has a bit 
of money to spend, what are the best 
ways to promote a career in journal- 
ism? I didn’t know; so I resolved, 
when I should be in London, to put on 
my best hat and most winning smile, 
and poke into the office of some lead- 


ing journalist, and put myself wise to 
a thing or two. 

It was twilight when we got back to 
the pavilion again. Mr. Smith took my 
hand to help me ashore. I don’t know 
whether it was his fault or mine, but 
somehow my hand stayed in his, 

He stooped down and kissed me. 

“Good night, darling!” he said. 

It was terrible—terrible! For, oh, 
I ought to have been furious, but I 
wasn’t—I was glad! Dizzy with glad- 
ness, faint and tingling with delight, till 
I nearly slipped and fell on the wet, 
dewy grass! 4 

“Good night!” I murmured. 

“Shall you be here to-morrow morn- 
ing—at dawn?” he went on in a mas- 
terful sort of way, still holding my 
hand. 

My parasol slipped from my hand— 
my beautiful, pale-blue chiffon parasol, 
among the grass stains and the dew. 
But I never noticed. 

“Yes,” I whispered. 

He stood there, still holding my hand 
and looking at me as if he had some- 
thing else to say, and was holding it in 
by main force. Then he sighed—a 
long, bursting sigh. And, stooping, he 
picked up my parasol and put, it into my 
hand. 

“Not yet,” he said. “I won't tell you 
yet. You know [ have something to 
tell you, don’t you?” 

“Yes!” I whispered. In spite of all 
my delight, I was glad he was going to 
wait a little while. I was afraid to 
hear—just yet! 

As I walked away slowly in the twi- 
light, I heard behind me the chunking 
of the oars of his boat, growing faiteny 
every minute. On my cheek, the spot 
where he had kissed me burned like 
fire. And my heart was like fire, too. 

That night I didn’t sleep. My whole 
life hung in the balance. Till I knew 
what way the scales were going to tip, 
how could I sleep? 

At dawn I was up and out. My little 
old pink muslin that I’d made myself— 
I. didn’t care, I put on the first thing 
that I found, and slipped downstairs 
without waking my maid, who was 
snoring on her cot bed in my dressing 
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room, the prim, middle-aged maid that 
I had brought with me as a guarantee 
of my respectability and prosperous 
financial condition. And now that I 
was playing ducks and drakes with 
both, I just left her to snore! 

We spent hours and hours on the 
river, that morning. Mr. Smith had 
brought some Swiss chocolate and some 
sandwiches, so we had breakfast to- 
gether. And an old farmer driving 
home his cow from her night pasture 
sold us a bottle of new, warm milk. It 
was the loveliest breakfast I ever had. 

Though if you ask me what we talked 
about this time, I really can’t tell you. 
For I don’t remember—not a word. I 
only remember his eyes as he looked at 
me, and Chouchou’s little warm tongue 
as he sat on my lap or begged for 
crumbs and licked my hand. 

But that something he had to tell me 
—what was it? I didn’t hear it—not 
that time. But I was glad. I didn't 
want any definite declarations, or pro- 


posals, or anything like that, till I knew 
whether his wife was going to bring 
him a fortune, or just another burden 
to carry on his back. 

When we said good-by, he kissed me 
again just like last evening. 


Ah! When he kissed me—— 

Then he said: 

“You'll be here 
noon?” 

“Yes!” I answered. Then |] 
bered, as quick as a flash, and changed: 

“No! I’m sorry, I have to write let- 
some shopping, and 


again, this after- 


remem- 


ters home, and do 
oh—see about a lot of things.” 

His face was like a boy’s who has 
heard that he is to have no holiday. I 
hastened to add: 

“To-morrow morning I'll be here— 
ten o'clock !” 

His eyes brightened like magic. 

“Good! I won't miss. Don’t for- 
get, darling!” 

“T won't forget. Good-by!” 

“But what’s your hurry? Wait a 
moment! Or, stay—why don’t we go 
down the river to our little restaurant 
and have lunch ?” 

How I wanted to! But this was the 
moment for business, not play, and I 


had a train to catch. For the moment 
had come at last when the drop was 
called, and I knew that all my destiny 

and perhaps his as well—hung on the 
events of the next twenty-four hours. 
And at the mere thought of what lay 
before me my blood thrilled with a heat 
that almost made me insensible to the 
burning of his lips as, they touched 
mine. 

Ah, life! Life and love! Whatever 
may lie before me, I have known you! 
And though Jake MacCormick may 
crush me to a poor little heap of pow- 
der, still he can’t take that knowledge 
from me. And, in spite of my pre- 
tended skepticism, I can’t help believ- 
ing that even if I am fated to lose 
every penny I have in the world, love 
will still be mine. 

And with that I shall still be richer, 
on her own confession, than Little 
Kiddo! 

CHAPTER X. 

When I had finished déjeuner at the 
hotel, I went upstairs, changed to my 
blue linen traveling suit, made my maid 
pack my suit case and painting things, 
gave her a blouse to make during my 
absence, and then went to the host to 
explain my departure. 

“I’m going over to Archois,” 
“to sketch those Gothic ruins by the 
river. As I want to get the sunset 
effect, I shall probably be too late to get 
the train back to-night. In that case, 
I’ll be back some time to-morrow morn- 
ing. Au revoir!’ And I was off. 

Once on the train, I spent a good ten 
minutes in studying the time-table, with 
the result that, instead of getting off at 
the quaint little town that was the sec- 
ond station to the eastward after Marly- 
le-Brisart, I stuck on the train for an- 
other twenty-five minutes. St. Jean-de- 
Roque, I remember, was the name of 
the station at which I hopped off, put 
my sketching outfit in the consigne, and 
with my suit case gripped in my hand, 
real American-tourist style, started off 
down the sleepy little street that made 
the town. 

At a mussy little épicerie I stopped 
and went in. They were stupid; it was 


I said, 
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fifteen minutes before | could make 
them understand what I wanted, and 
another half hour before they managed 
to get it together for me. By the end 
of that time, however, my suit case— 
which, strange to say, had been practi- 
cally empty—was neatly packed with a 
dozen quart bottles, and a_ thirteenth 
bottle, quarter size, containing a whit- 
ish fluid, well corked and enveloped in 
countless old newspapers. [For four 
cents, a small boy carried the valise 
back to the station for me, and I took 
my sketching things out of deposit. 
So when the westbound accommoda- 
tion came puffing into the station, fif- 
teen minutes later, I was all ready to 
climb in and take my seat with my lug- 
gage. This was the train for home. 
However, I didn’t go home. I got off 
at Archois, took a porter to carry my 
luggage,-and went to a small and un- 
pretending hotel—the hotel of the place. 
There I registered in large letters: 


“Miss Violet Glass, Marly-le-Brisart.” 
And, unpacking my box and easel, I 


went out to the river and hurled gobs 
and splashes of paint on my paper un- 
til sunset. 

Perhaps you are thinking by this time 
that there was an elopement on at the 
very least? There wasn’t. After a soli- 
tary dinner—and a very bad one, not 
at all like the luscious food at the 
Golden Eagle—I spent an hour yawn- 
ing over the Je Sais Tout of three years 
back. Then I took my candle, bade the 
fat hostess good night. and went to bed. 

“Mademoiselle retires early. It is 
but half past nine!” 

You can put up your last dollar on 
the fact that mademoiselle retired early. 
Mademoiselle had business on hand for 
the next morning, as you will see. 

Early it was, in fact, when the fat 
hostess called me, gave me my coffee, 
and heaved my luggage to the station 
with her own powerful arm. In the 
east, the edge of ‘the rising sun was 
barely visible. The village street was 
silent in the white light of the dawn. 
The train was full of sleepy, cross peo- 
ple who had traveled all night, and who 
didn’t want to make room for me in 
the compartment. 


However, I didn’t trouble them very 
long. Though this train, like my last 
train of yesterday, went on to Marly-le- 
Brisart, I didn’t go on with it. No, I 
got off at the very next station to 
Marly, a funny little imitation burg by 
the name of Aureville, which consisted 
of twelve houses, a ruin, and a mill. 

Quiet it was—bright and still and 
silent like the store on the day after 
Christmas—as I stepped from the 
growling, sleepy compartment into the 
little station. My heart was beating 
hard as I looked about me. Here I 
stood at last in battle array, making the 
first move in my campaign against my 
invisible enemy. In all my little world, 
not a soul knew where I was or what 
I was about—neither Maitre Barbe- 
ville, nor the host of the Golden Eagle, 
nor—nor Mr. Smith. Here I stood in 
the last, last folding of my double life, 
alone—alone with my secret. 

I looked up the sleepy station mas- 
ter, and, by the gift of a franc, induced 
him to show me where I could find a 
livery stable—the solitary carriage that 
is of Aureville, which was used for 
conveying occasional tourists to See the 
ruin. The driver was sleepy, and the 
horse was surly at being waked so early, 
and lame into the bargain. However, 
for ten francs I induced them to take 
me for a little country drive. So, with 
my suit case and sketching things piled 
on the seat before me, we started off 
rattling down the long country toward 
Marly-le-Brisart, in the same direction 
as my train had gone. 

\ few laborers were about, gliding 
among the dewy vines that covered the 
slopes on each side of the road. And 
once we passed a cart of vegetables, 
jolting slowly toward Marly-le-Brisart. 
Otherwise the road was empty as at 
midnight. My spirits rose. So far, all 
was well! 

So we limped and creaked and rattled 
on toward Marly. About a mile be- 
fore reaching the town, however, I 
stopped the driver, offered him his half 
louis, and told him to put my bag on 
the ground. 

“But, mademoiselle !” 
surprised into wakefulness. 


The man was 
“Here 
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there is no house—nothing but a soli- 
tude of trees and of vines. Mademoi- 
selle is, then, serious—she wishes me to 
leave her here?” 

I looked down, coughed, simpered, 
and tried to blush. 

“Certainly, yes. I wish to be left 
here. I am quite certain, this is the spot 
—those three poplar trees, there can be 
no mistake. You understand—it is 
here I.am to meet somebody——” 

“Ah!” The driver, with all a 
Frenchman's sympathy in tender com- 
plications, shook his head with a know- 
ing smile. “Parbleu, | was young once 
myself. Ah—youth, youth!” 

He looked up and down the road to 
see if the young man was coming, and 
ducked his shabby hat. 

“Bonne chance, mademoiselle !” 

With sudden good will, the shambling 
horse struck up a trot for home. In 
five minutes the rattle of the ancient 
wheels had disappeared around the 
vines at the bend of the road. I was 
alone. 

I gripped my heavy suit case in one 
hand, tucked my sketching bundle un- 
der the other arm, and made off down 
toward the river. It was the vacant 
property of the Baronne de Nivette 
near which I had dismissed, my car- 
riage. And now the road that I fol- 
lowed was the grassy driveway of the 
empty chateau, which led down to the 
abandoned coal shaft that had so nearly 
cost me my life, as well as a life that 
had now, perhaps, grown dearer to me 
than my own. 

My two burdens 1 
fact, they nearly broke my back. How- 
ever, I didn’t care. I toiled down the 
long, grassy road toward the river; then 
up the green bank to the spot that I 
knew so well. The trees and grass 
were bright with dew, and up above my 
head the birds were singing their little 
heads off. Below me wound the river, 
shining and still. How lonely, how 
quiet, how early in the morning, it all 
was! 

And a lucky thing, too; for, you see, 
that was just what I wanted. 

In a moment I had found the gaping 
hole in the hillside, which was what I 


were heavy. In 


was looking for. And when [ tell you 
what I did next, | hope you'll be mys- 
tified, because that’s what I want you 
to be. 

I took off my shoes and stockings, 
turned up my dark-blue linen skirt, and 
went down on all fours as I hadn't 
done in twenty years since I left the 
nursery. Slowly and with infinite pre- 
cautions | wriggled to the edge of that 
treacherous hole. Ugh! I don’t care to 
own that when I peeked down into 
those black depths, I felt my stomach 
go wiggly-waggly the way it did those 
first days on the steamer. However, 
that didn’t matter. For I could see 
with half an eye that I had been per- 
fectly right in my first judgment. This 
old, abandoned coal shaft was just per- 
fectly what | wanted. 

So, still on my hands and knees, back 
I traveled to my suit case. I opened 
it, took out two of the bottles that | 
had bought at the little grocery at St. 
Jean-de-Roche yesterday, and un- 
wrapped the newspapers that covered 
them. Then, with a bottle in each hand, 
back I wriggled to the edge of the hole 

The corks were hard to pull, but with 
my fingers and teeth I managed it. 
Then I emptied the contents of the bot- 
tles into the hole, and went back again 
for more. 

Five trips—I had emptied ten bottles 
into the shaft and splashed and soaked 
the sides. A powerful odor rose like 
a fog about me. However, to make 
things doubly sure, I went back a sixth 
With my bare toes, I dug up the 
loose earth at the rim of the shaft, and 
soaked it in the liquid from the two re 
maining bottles till [ had made a kind 
of mud pie around the edge. Then, 
with a bottle for a rolling pin, | 
smoothed out the footprints. 

This last work was a bit anxious. 
However, I was on my guard this time, 
and by staying on my knees at a little 
distance from the hole and working 
always at arm’s length, | managed to 
keep out of danger. At last, my work 
finished, | crawled back again to my 
bag. From it I took a cake of soap and 
a bottle of Violette de Parme, which, 
with my comb, nighty, and toothbrush, 


time 
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formed the sole other contents of my 
suit case. In a couple of trips, I had 
carried soap, perfume, bottles, and 
valise to the edge of the river. And 
for the next half hour it was Saturday 
night for me. 

I scrubbed my hands and_ feet and 
knees, | lathered the bottles, I soaped 
and washed their very corks. Some of 
the newspapers that had wrapped them 
| tore up into fine pieces, and held them 
under the water till they soaked and 
sank away. Then, with the rest of the 
papers—there were plenty of them, be- 
lieve me!—I rolled up the clean, empty 
bottles, and sprinkled them with a few 
drops of scent, and packed them tight 
and neat into the suit case so that they 
wouldn’t rattle. Then I poured Vio- 
lette de Parme over my arms and legs, 
rubbed it well in like salad dressing, and 
sat down on the grass to put on my 
shoes and stockings. Then my panama 


hat with the long, dangling blue veil— 
then my chamois gloves. 
buttoning the second glove 


I was just 
when I 
heard a familiar kind of noise behind 
me. I turned around, and there was 
Mr. Smith’s boat, with her nose almost 
touching the shore. 

How provoking—oh, how provoking! 

[ scrambled to my feet, trying to pre- 
tend to be glad to see him. He came 
ashore as artless and debonair as ever, 
and seized my hands. 

“Here’s luck!” he said blithely. “I 
woke up early, and somehow the little 
bird singing outside my window seemed 
to say Id find you if I came down here. 
Oh, I say, I am glad to find you, you 
know a 

“It’s awfully nice to see you, I’m 
sure!” I answered, trying to be polite, 
though inside } was raging. And oh, 
horrors! I hadn’t closed the lid of my 
suit case yet, and it lay open there on 
the ground. 

“What a smell of violets!” said Mr. 
Smith, sniffing the air. “But, then, 
you're here, and that accounts for it, 
doesn’t it? It’s funny how some wom- 
en seem just like flowers. Though if 
one had the naming of you, he wouldn’t 
know whether to call you Rose, or 
Lily, or to leave it as it is. Perhaps 


Violet is best, after all. I dreamed of 
violets last night Great Scott, why 
have you brought your valise with 
you? 

I was mad. I answered stiffly: “I 
went over to Archois last evening to 
sketch the ruins by sunset, and spent 
the night at the hotel. Then this morn- 
ing, as I missed the train, I took a car- 
riage back.” 

“And stopped off here—now that 
was pretty handsome of you!” he cried 
delightedly. Then, as his eye went back 
to that bothersome old open valise, he 
remarked in that artless way men some- 
times have: “But what a lot of water 
bottles you use for your painting—or 
are they all perfume?” 

I slammed the lid closed and locked 
it. 

“Toilet waters,” 
ways carry them 
travel.” 

“Oh!” he answered 
Then he asked anxiously: 

“Won't you come out 
while in the boat?” 

“T can’t!” I snapped back, for I was 
mad clear through, and I knew I looked 
a perfect fright in my old traveling 
things, and my hair not even ondulated. 
“T haven’t had any breakfast yet, and 
I must go straight on to my hotel.” 

“You'll let me carry your valise for 
you?” he asked, with an exasperating 
humility. I fairly snapped at him this 
time: 

“A pretty figure I’d make, going back 
to my hotel in the early morning, with 
you carrying my valise!” 

He looked at me, quite surprised and 
injured. 

“Of course, if you were a young 
French girl. But for an American girl, 
every one knows that she can go travel- 
ing alone with a young man, and no 
harm done, and no scandal. It’s the 
American custom—and I hope you'll 
believe a—a man over here can be as 
much of a gentleman as an American!” 

“Oh, of course I know you're a gen- 
tleman,” I answered soothingly; “but 
sometimes you Europeans are a little 
mixed in your ideas of American cus- 
toms. Anyway, I want to go back to 


I snapped. “I al- 
with me when I 


respectfully. 


for a little 
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the hotel now, and I want to go back 
alone. Good-by!” 

“You'll be back here at ten o’clock, 
darling?” he asked eagerly. 

I nodded. 

“T’ll keep my appointment, of course. 
And now ee 

“But you mustn't carry 
valise yourself!’ he cried. 

“T’ll find some one on the road who 
will take it for me.” 

I waved him off and picked it up my- 
self. Even handling it with the ut- 
most care, the horrid bottles went -tin- 
kling and rattling around—I hadn't 
used enough paper, that was clear. I 
saw Mr. Smith’s mouth open to ask an- 
other question, but he was too well- 
bred to be inquisitive, and closed it 
again. 

I swung off with my suit case. 

“Good-by! Till ten o’clock.”’ 

He stood still, gazing after me as I 
fled off through the silent woods to the 
highroad. 

I waited about ten minutes. 


that big 


Then 


—just as I had expected¢—along rattled 
a two-wheeled peasant cart, empty after 
leaving its load of vegetables at the 


morning market at Marly-le-Brisart. 
The red-faced, fat old woman that 
drove it readily consented to accept my 
franc and carry me with my luggage 
back to the station of Aureville. So I 
mounted with her on the bare board 
that made her seat, and off we pounded. 

At Aureville I was fortunate. I had 
no more than a half hour to wait be- 
fore a train roared into the little sta- 
tion—by good luck an omnibus that 
stopped both here and at Marly-le-Bri- 
sart. So that before nine o’clock had 
struck, I had greeted Pére Globus at the 
Golden Eagle, gone into fits over the 
beautiful sketches I had made at Ar- 
chois, and gone upstairs to find my 
maid. 

“But mademoiselle embalms the air 
this morning!” she cried, sniffing my 
Violette de Parme. 

“T spilled my bottle of perfume, and 
lost more than half of it,” I returned 
crossly. “And now, will you please go 
and get the hot water for my bath, and 
order me a cup of chocolate?” 


While she was gone I was not idle. 
No. 

[ opened the suit case, took out 
twelve bottles, filled them with water 
from the huge broc under my wash- 
stand, hastily attached labels om which 
I had written “Distilled water,” and 
placed them in a neat row below my 
window sill. The small bottle, un- 
touched since the grocery shop at St. 
Jean-de-Roque, | wrapped up in a lace- 
edged handkerchief, and placed it in the 
bottom of my white-laced bag that | 
had bought in Paris. When my maid 
returned with the hot water, I was re- 
clining in the window, polishing my 
nails on an ivory buffer, and pouting 
at her quite peevishly for her delay. 

[ dressed quickly. But never in my 
life, perhaps, did 1 put more pains into 
my toilet than in that following half 
hour. My little, dotted, white muslin 
from the Galéries Lafayette, all drip- 
ping with Valenciennes and rosettes of 
pale-pink satin ribbon; my big white 
hat, with the white pleureuses; my 
white shoes and silk stockings, the 
white lace bag—yes, I’ll own that when 
I looked in the glass, what I saw was 
lovely. It didn’t seem to be me at all. 
I couldn’t but have the feeling that that 
triumphant vision in the mirror was one 
of the ladies that I had so often seen 
in New York or in Paris, tripping from 
the hotel door to her waiting automo- 
bile. And yet, that filmy elegance, that 
delicate figure, that shining hair—when 
I moved a finger, the vision wriggled 
her little white glove; when I smiled, 
she showed a row of white teeth be- 
tween a pair of strawberry lips. Yes, 
it was I, Violet. My heart glowed. It 
seemed to me that when I wanted to 
give everything, | had, after all, some- 
thing to give. 

I took my painting things under my 
arm. 

“It is 
dressed so, to 
that load,” remarked 
spectfully. 

I shrugged my shoulders with a pre- 
tense of indifference. 

“But, my good girl, what would you? 
In order to paint, it is necessary for 


a pity for mademoiselle, 
encumber herself with 
Armandine_ re- 
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me to be alone.” Did a faint grin of 
sentimental disbelief lurk in that broad 
face? I hastened to add: “But to-day, 
if you will, you may come to meet me, 
and carry home my things. At a quar- 
ter before twelve, be at the crossroads 
on the other side of the bridge.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,”” returned the 
obedient Armandine. 

I tucked my easel and paint box un- 
der my arm, took the white sunshade 
she handed me, and strolled downstairs. 

At the desk, I stopped for one mo- 
ment to inspect the register. My heart 
leaped, my head went dizzy as it once 
did before a Sunday-school exhibition 
when I -was to speak a piece. 

Yes, the cook of Maitre Barbeville, 
drawing secret information from the 
enamored valet of the rival lawyer, had 
been as exact as the bulletin of a store. 
For there, on the register before me, in 
a black and masterful scrawl that stood 
out from the delicate French hands 
about it, blazed out a new name: 

Jacob Douglas MacCormick, Pitts- 
burgh, U.'S. A. 

It was he! He who stood between 
me and my fortune, he for whom I had 
already prepared my guns, and who, in 
the next twenty-four hours, should de- 
cide my fortune and my whole life. 

I turned to Pére Globus, who sat 
there peeling truffles and puffing over 
his accounts. 

“IT see you have a new arrival, Pére 
Globus!” 

“Yes, madethoiselle, a compatriot of 
your own. but what would you? They 
overrun France, these Americans!” 

“Yes—luckily for you other French! 
But tell me—this is an old gentleman, 
with long white whiskers, who walks 
with a slight limp, and seems to be trav- 
eling economically ?” 

“Not precisely.” With much care 
the innkeeper finished casting up his 
column of figures, then added: “This, 
mademoiselle, is a fat person, jeune en- 
core, wearing a traveling suit cf plaid 
tweeds and a red necktie. And as for 
traveling economically—mademoiselle, 
he arrives in his own automobile, a 
sixty-horse-power limousine such as 
has never been seen in Marly-le-Brisart 


since the day when the Russian grand 
duke passed through! Mademoiselle 
might see it for herself, but it appears 
that this monsieur, who travels with 
his own secretary and valet as well as 
his chauffeur, has wished to make a 
tour of our beautiful country before 
eating his lunch.” 

“Then this monsieur will be here to 
lunch?” I asked as quietly as | could. 
Ah! Fate was playing right into my 
hand. 

Pére Globus grinned broadly. 

“If mademoiselle could but see the 
ménu that this monsieur has ordered 
for his lunch! What wines, mademoi- 
selle! It is for him at this moment that 
I prepare these truffles—a poulet mi- 
gnon, such as I alone know how to pre- 
pare it. No, stay! There will be a few 
truffles remaining—I will prepare also 
a little dish for mademoiselle, who— 
pardon my boldness !—honors this poor 
hotel of mine with her beauty as much 
as does her compatriot with his mil- 
lions.” 

And Pére Globus, who evidently had 
been sampling the vintages prepared for 
his distinguished new guest, bunched 
his fat fingers together at his pursy oid 
mouth, and blew them open with a kiss. 

“Thank you, Pére Globus. Your ho- 
tel is always splendid, and I'll recom- 
mend it to all my friends among the 
artists at Paris when I go back. But 
to-day I may be a little late for dé- 
jeuner—if so, don't keep anything hot 
for me. I don’t mind eating cold. Au 
revoir!” 

And I picked up my faithful sketch- 
ing togs, skipped out of the door, and 
was off. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Inside the silver lining of a thunder- 
cloud, it must be something like the un- 
der side of my double life; all still, and 
shining, and running with little elec- 
tric sparks that may crack at any mo- 
ment and change everything forever. 

Not that anything decisive happened 
that morning, either. But I felt it near. 
I was afraid so that I hardly dared an- 
swer Mr. Smith when he spoke to me, 
or to look into his eyes. But though the 
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lightning was flashing all around me, it 
didn’t actually strike—not yet. I was 
relieved; and yet in my inmost heart I 
was sorry—sorry. 

It was funny—his mood had com- 
pletely changed since the early morn- 
ing. His blue eyes looked almost black, 
with that queer look of a dilated pupil 
that one sees in the eyes of a person 
who is much excited. He was excited, 
too. When he helped me into the boat, 
he nearly stepped on Chouchou, and 
kicked him aside in a savage sort of 
way I had never seen in him before. 
But when the little thing ran off, whim- 
pering, his master dropped my hand, 
and ran after him, and picked him up 
and apologized, and explained to him, 
and cuddled him just as if Chouchou 
had been a human being and could un- 
derstand. He did understand, too, and 
ran out his little red tongue, and licked 


his master’s cheek and wagged his little 


fluffy tail like mad. 
“Don’t think me a brute, Miss Vio- 
let,” apologized his master. “You see, 


Chouchou forgives me, so you must 
take that reproach out of your eyes— 


your beautiful eyes.” He paused a mo- 
ment, then added with violence: ‘‘The 
fact is, I’m not myself this morning. 
I’m bothered to death—I’m bothered to 
death.” 

He flung himself into the boat, and, 
seizing the oars, began to row like a 
human gasoline motor. [ looked at 
him. Yes, his face was pale and 
drawn as I had never seen it before. 
What could be on his mind? I spoke 
with the most intense sincerity of my 
heart: 

“I’m so sorry you're troubled! I— 
I wish there were something I could 
do!” 

“Do you?” he cried, with a sudden 
bright look of delight passing over his 
careworn face. Then it dropped again 
into its lines of anxiety. “Who knows ?” 
he went on, with a sigh. “It’s possible 
that you may understand one thing, and 
[ another. And—but no, we won't talk 
of that to-day. I won’t tempt fate too 
much to-day.” 

He stopped and hesitated, then went 
on slowly: “You remember what I told 


you the other day, about the career 
I hope to follow? Well, it’s my career, 
all my future life, that’s settling itself 
in these days—deciding itself in minds 
far off that I can’t understand or touch 
or even influence—but that mean every- 
thing to me.” 

Ah, those minds! I bristled inwardly 
at the thought. If only I knew just 
what newspaper it was he was after, 
just what wires ought to be pulled and 
what palms greased, wouldn't I just 
love to be out and hustling for him? 
For I could see, from that haughty, in- 
nocent, superior sort of air of his, that 
he was as ignorant of business methods 
as a cash girl taken on last week. Well, 
perhaps by the time I got my own little 
affair put through—if it went through 
—perhaps I'd have the right to ask him 
all about it, and to make his business 
mine. 

He went on in a moody sort of way: 
“Miss Violet, did you ever see a small 
boy with a beetle, trying to make up his 
mind which would be more amusing, to 
pull off its wings one by one, or to give 
it its liberty and let it zoom-zoom away ? 
Well, I’m that beetle—and Fate is mak- 
ing up her mind; though from what I 
remember of the small boy, he usually 
decides to pull off the wings, anyway— 
so Fate will probably jerk off mine. 
Yes, and my legs, too. For with me 
it’s a case of everything—double or 
quits, you understand. For the lady 
that at present is spinning out my 
thread—either she gives me everything, 
do you know what that means 
everything a man can want or his life 
can hold—love, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, as you Americans say in 
your Declaration of Independence 
thing, don’t you ?—or else just nothing. 
Flat and downright, nothing. So if I’m 
a bit nervous to-day, you mustn’t be 
put out with me. Ah, well, what's the 
difference? It’s all in a lifetime—and 
the old chaps who built that ruin over 
there—they had their worries one day, 
and now where are they? Where we'll 
be some day, too, and that’s one thing 
sure and certain, anyway!” And he lit 
a cigarette and flung the match vicious- 
ly out over the water. 
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I sat 
needn’t worry 


looking at him. Ah! He 
so about his old career, 
as he called it. For perhaps, after all, 
I'd have enough for two. And with 
money, an opening could always be 
managed. 

He flung away his cigarette, and 
looked up at me with a sudden smile. 
“I’m a beast to be boring you this way 
with my affairs, now, am I not? But 
the fact is, my nerves are rather on the 
raw. I ought to be ashamed to let it 
bother you. In fact, I wouldn't con- 
fess such a weakness to any one in the 
wide world but just you, Violet. But 
lately I’ve been a good deal annoyed 
with anonymous letters.” 

What! I sat bolt upright. Rage and 
fear clutched at my heart. If there 
were anonymous letters coming into 
the deal, I felt sure I knew what hand 
had written them. 

He went on in the same kind of wor- 
ried way, trying to laugh, and not quite 
succeeding. 

“Of course, no person of sense gives 


any attention to anonymous letters. A 
scoundrel that’s afraid to sign his name 


is scoundrel enough to say anything. 
And yet, as some one says somewhere, 
if you throw enough mud, some of it is 
sure to stick. And for a man whose 
affairs are in a very unsettled condition 
all around, like mine—well, you see—a 
certain nervous effect, a certain moral 
effect——” ; 

| looked square at him. Thank God! 
My life was clean. Turn it inside out 
as he wished, the little reptile back in 
Mariy could find nothing wherewith to 
belittle me in the eyes of the man whose 
respect I so dearly wanted. 

“What do the letters say?” 
firmly. 

He let his blue eyes fall with a trou- 
bled glance. “‘Nothing—just a lot of 
bally rot. Telling me to beware how I 
give my confidence; that I’m menaced 
with treachery; to beware of a woman 
who is not what she seems. Talks about 
Judas, Charlotte Corday, that sort of 
thing. Great Scott, you don’t suppose 
I pay any sort of serious attention to 
vile rot of that sort! A blackmailing 
scheme, of course, to be heard from 


I asked 


later. But just at this time, I confess 
that a dirty mystery of the sort, com- 
ing up so close, is unsettling—yes, it is 
unsettling.” And he sighed, and ap- 
plied himself more vigorously to his 
oars. 

So that was Potin’s game, was it? 
Like sneak thieves about a store, he 
prowled and poked at every available 
opening. If he couldn’t ruin me with 
Mrs. Wagner, he’d see what he could 
do with Mr. Smith. If he couldn’t find 
any weak place in my conduct to pick 
holes in and say I was a fast character, 
then he’d just take refuge in hints, and 
insinuate | was a German spy or a gam- 
bling tout, or a dangerous woman of 
some venomous and unspeakable sort. 
I knew that, modesty apart, I was white 
clear through. And yet 

I looked steadily at Mr. Smith. “No 
woman, not Queen Elizabeth or Mrs. 
Pankhurst herself, is safe from that 
sort of thing. Look here! If this 
pleasant correspondent of yours begins 
to say things about people you know, 
out and out, shall you believe him?” 

His eyes met mine. “I wouldn’t be- 
lieve the recording angel himself if he 
came showing me entries against you,” 
he declared. 

Noon was striking on the church 
bells of Marly-le-Brisart, on tne oiher 
side of the woods, before I left him. 
We agreed to meet that evening at the 
same place at a quarter before seven 
o'clock. Ah, seven o’clock! Would 
everything be settled then? And would 
the lady have spun my thread, as Mr. 
Smith said, for good or for evil for- 
evermore ? 

The great moment 
Every muscle of my body was taut, 
every nerve was twanging. When he 
kissed me good-by I hardly felt it, any 
more than molten iron feels fire. 

I said: 

“Till this evening. 

He said: 

“If the president of the republic him- 
self writes me an anonymous letter tell- 
ing me to keep away!” 

So I ran off. It was ordinarily 
twenty minutes to the bridge of Marly, 
but by walking fast I did it in fifteen. 


was at hand. 


You'll be here?” 
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Just before I got to the bridge, how- 
ever, I stopped for a moment. 

I glanced about me. At this hour of 
noon the road was empty up and down. 
With a careless, dawdling step, I 
strolled in among the vines that lined 
the road on either side. There, among 
the dark leaves and the clustering green 
grapes, my wonderfully careless de- 
meanor changed. Like lightning, I 
tossed my painting things to the ground, 
opened my lace bag, and whipped out 
the small bottle that I had had filled 
yesterday at St. Jean-de-Roque with the 
same fluid as my dozen big ones; and 
that at the hotel I had wrapped in my 
handkerchief and hidden in my lace 
reticule. 

Swiftly I jerked at the cork with my 
teeth. Then, though I wore lovely new 
white suéde shoes and white silk stock- 
ings, I slopped the fluid from the bottle 
over them as if it were water and they 
flowers. Then I anointed my sketch- 
ing things—on one side only; then 
poured a few drops on the hem of my 


dress—my lovely white plumetis. Then, 
whipping out a hatpin, I dug a little 
hole in the soft earth, buried the little 
bottle and its cork, picked up my paint- 
ing things and parasol, and sauntered 


out again into the open. The road was 
still empty, up and down. 

On the bridge waited the squat figure 
and respectable, red face of Armandine. 
As she took my burdens, “Mon Dieu!” 
she remarked, sniffing the air tentative- 
ly. “But again, for example, mademoi- 
selle perfumes the air—but this time it 
is not with violets!” 

“You notice it, too, Armandine?” I 
cried. “I thought it must be my im- 
agination, for over there by the river I 
stepped into such a_funny-smelling 
hole.” 

“T’ll guarantee that-it is not made- 
moiselle’s imagination,” retorted Ar- 
mandine, trudging along by my side. 

Ah! So far, so good! For what 
was evident to a thick-headed type like 
this Norman peasant must fairly fly in 
the face of those whose intellects were 
a bit more keen. 

At the door of the dining room, I 
hesitated a moment, drew a long breath, 
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then entered with an air of unspeak- 
able languor, my maid behind me. A 
glance, however, served to show me a 
table set near the window, with three 
new arrivals seated around it, of whom 
one was fat, wore a plaid suit of Eng- 
lish tweed and a red necktie, and as- 
saulted the waiter with floods of loud 
American French. 

I paused a moment, with that air of 
complete detachment from all sur- 
rounding humans that I’d copied from 
the swell dames of the Four Hundred 
that sometimes rustled into our spring 
openings in millinery. 

“Armandine, tell them I will eat there 
—there, by the window. It is too hot 
for the corner to-day.” 

So Armandine and the _ waiter 
brought my little table between them, 
and plunked it down in front of the 
window, close jammed to that of Plaid 
Suit and his companions. Naturally, I 
never so much as batted an eye in their 
direction. But with the nerves on the 
outside of my skin that every woman 
has I knew that my white plumetis and 
pink ribbons had made a hit with them. 
And out of the tail of my eye, I could 
see them putting their three manly 
heads together, and staring and whis- 
pering, to decide my nationality. The 
smell from my shoes rose up so strong 
that it nearly took my appetite away ; 
though precious little appetite remained 
to me, believe me, in spite of my early 
start and prodigious exertions of the 
morning. Eat? I couldn’t eat any 
more than one of those captive princes 
who doesn’t know whether he’s going 
to be crowned king the next minute, or 
have his head chopped off. 

So I got peevish, and bullied the 
waiter, and ordered special omelets 
and_ vol-au-vents, which I barely 
touched when they came, and sent Ar- 
mandine for a fan, and then for min- 
eral water, and then to call up the long- 
distance for Paris to order some decent 
fruit. Oh, I assure you that, fussy as 
that bunch of millionaires were, they 
were simple, easily suited home folks 
compared to Little Me. The petted 
only child of a millionaire was nothing 
to it. To see me, with Armandine ar- 
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ranging my footstool and bringing my 
vinaigrette, any one would have sworn 
that Mrs. Astorbilt herself knew better 
how to raise her voice and scream, 
“Cash!” than I. 

When the salad came, I wearily lifted 
a leaf to my lips. Then, with the air 
of a princess for whom nothing could 
possibly be good enough, | drooped my 
head on the hand nearest the Pittsburgh 
table, so that the golden hair drooped 
over the white forearm, in the way you 
read about in the books, and gave a 
long, soft sigh of utter and deathly su- 
periority. , 

“Armandine, tell the waiter to carry 
away that vase of flowers. The odor 
is too strong,” I commanded faintly. 

Out of the tail of my eye, I could see 
Jake and his party watch me as | 
showed off; and I didn’t need to be any 
Sherlock in order to see that I had 
made some hit. Much I cared for that! 
But when I made a referefice to the 
odor of the flowers, I saw them prick 
up their ears. Evidently it struck them 
that it was about time they began show- 
ing off, too. 

“Smell! I'd just about say there 
was! But flowers—nix!” said the red- 
faced and red-necktied person I had 
already identified as the Pride of Penn- 
sylvania. He called the waiter, and ad- 
dressed him pompously in his Daily- 
'rench-for-Daily-Needs idiom: 

“Garsong! Is this garage, or kitchen, 
or dining room? Answer me—I would 
know, yes.” 

“But, monsieur,” 
wildered waiter, “this 
manger of the Golden Eagle. Surely 
monsieur knows that as well as I. But 
if monsieur is displeased about some- 
thing a 

“Displeased!” roared MacCormick, 
swelling out his chest and glancing over 
at me to see if I was noticing what a 
manly man he was. “Do you expect 
any one to be pleased with the stink 
there is in this place of yours? Just 
look—there’s the lady half fainting.”’ 

The waiter stammered excuses. Pére 
Globus, hearing the discussion, came 
waddling into the room to inquire the 
cause of his important guest’s wrath; 

4 


responded the be 
is the salle a 


then he, like the millionaire, fell on the 
unlucky scapegoat of a waiter for mess- 
ing around the garage and not washing 
himself when he came to wait on table. 
Pére Globus was withering in his scorn 
of the poor boy. 

“Vegetable! Green fish!” he stormed. 


“He shall answer to me for his untidi- 


ness—monsieur can be very sure of 
that !’’ 

Now on hearing these monstrous 
words applied to the poor boy, whose 
worst faults were a long tongue and a 
slow foot, it certainly was time for a 
lady, however superior and reserved 
and unapproachable, to interfere in the 
discussion, now wasn’t it? 

“I beg your pardon” I said, turning 
around with a little, hesitating air, at 
once scared and haughty, as if the very 
last thing | wanted to do was to put in 
my Oar among so many strangers, “I 
beg your pardon, but that funny gavage 
sort of smell—I really think it’s my 
shoes !” 

MacCormick sprang up with an alac- 
rity that seemed to pay the same tribute 
to my vanity as Little Kiddo’s admir- 
ing glance at parting, the other night. 
Coming nearer, with little, creaking 
steps in his tight patent-leather shoes, 
and showing the whites of his eyes, he 
stooped and examined the nobly little 
white suéde shoe I held out for his in- 
spection. Sure enough it was stained 
with streaks of mud along the toe and 
the instep; and the smell that rose from 
it was enough to light a lantern or start 
an automobile uphill. 

[ threw up my eyes for an instant to 
the puffy red face bending over me, and 
put on that helpless little clinging-vine 
air that I don’t often use, but that seems 
to go to the spot like a charm when 
I do. 

“It’s spoiled,” I said, with a little 
shrug of the shoulders. “Well, I'll 
never walk in those woods again; that’s 
one thing certain!” 

MacCormick’s eyes looked at me for 
an instant with a puzzled expression. 
I bent to examine the soiled hem of my 
white plumetis. “And my dress is 
spoiled, too,” I pouted ina rage. “Well. 
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did any one ever hear of such a 


thing ?” 

“In the woods, you say?” inquired 
the millionaire, in a hesitating, puzzled 
sort of way. 

I nodded my head vaguely toward the 
river. 

“Down there. I was out sketching— 
there are some beautiful bits down 
there. All of a sudden, | almost walked 
into a funny sort of smelling hole. The 
odor—it was the same as my poor shoes 
smell now. Perfectly disgusting!” 

At that instant the waiter set down 
before me the dish of fruit I had or- 
dered. \Vith the alarmed air: of one 
who has been betrayed into undue con- 
fidence with a stranger, I hunched one 
pink shoulder knot at Jake, and turned 
to my plate. My heart was beating so 
that in peeling a peach I nearly cut a 
gash in my thumb. It seemed to me 
that David was maneuvering his sling 
so openly, that the mouse was gnawing 
with such an unearthly noise at the 
rope, that Goliath, the lion, would sure- 


ly see through the game and bring down 


his paw on top of it. But MacCormick, 
after hesitating an instant behind my 
lovely shoulder, tiptoed creakingly back 
to his seat and fell to whispering with 
his friends. 

Out of the tail of my eye, as I forced 
down my grapes one by one, I could see 
their excitement. A moment later, they 
called the recently maligned waiter, 
gave him a gold piece to soothe his in- 
jured feelings, and proceeded to pump 
him. 

“See here, garsong, 
this town, yes?” 

“Mais out, monsicur. 
of my birth is— . 

“Well, that goes well. Say to me: Is 
it of the mines in this part of the coun- 
try, yes?” 

Father Globus, called back, bustled 
in, delighted to be of service to his im- 
portant guests. 

“But yes, monsieur! As you know, 
we are here not so very distant from 
the celebrated mines of northeastern 
France. Monsieur has heard of Car- 
riéres, where the men were entombed 
alive for nineteen days? Well, that was 


you a native of 


The certificate 


no more than a hundred kilometers 
from here. And here at Marly-le-Bri- 
sart, only twenty years ago, I have seen 
—I, Globus, have seen chunks of coal 
as big as—pardon, monsieur!—as the 
head of monsieur, taken out of the 
ground 

I heard the pushing back of chairs, 
the sudden grinding of boot heels. 
Then MacCormick’s voice, in an ex- 
cited whisper: 

“Pipe the tip. boys. It’s coal coun- 
try!” Then, relapsing into his diffi- 
cult French: “Those coal mines—they 
work them now, what?” 

“Ah, no, monsieur! That was the 
misfortune of our poor pays, monsieur! 
The coal turned out to be stone—or at 
least so much stone and so little coal 
that the profit of taking it out was lost. 
Ah, what a calamity, monsieur! When 
hundreds of thousands had been spent 
in sinking the shafts and in buying 
machinery and bringing miners from 
Belgium, the good coal ran out. The 
vines were ruined. I promise you, the 
countryside ate thin that year and for 
many a year succeeding. And the Mar- 
quis de Brisart, who had been the chief 
director of the company, had to mort- 
gage his domain in order to pay his 
obligation 

“Well, one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. If it hadn’t been for that 
coal, you'd never be getting your cha- 
teau now, old man,” said a_ peculiar 
voice at the table behind me. 

Then \MacCormick’s penetrating 
whisper, hoarse with excitement: 
“Then those abandoned shafts—they’re 
still open about the country ?” 

“Alas, yes, monsieur! In fact, they 
are one of the principal dangers of our 
poor countryside. Cattle are often lost 
in them, and once a child.” 

“Ah!” 

It was MacCormick’s voice. Just the 
single syllable, fat- with satisfaction, 
hoarse with triumphant greed. I felt, 
rather than heard, his momentary hesi- 
tation. Then I heard his determined 
heéls grind on the floor as he walked 
over to my table again, and stood in 
front of me. I glanced up, modest and 
haughty, and extremely discouraging. 
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He squared off before me, like a man to 
whom “no” is not easily said. 

“Mademoiselle, allow me to present 
myself. MacCormick, of Pittsburgh, 
U. 5 A 

I inclined my head 
played with a pale-green grape. 
ing daunted, he continued : 

“Mademoiselle, I'll frankly own to 
you that I’m interested in mines. Asa 
purely business proposition, I’m always 
ready to pay a bonus to any one who'll 
put me onto a good thing. That funny- 
smelling hole—where was it?” 

My tongue was dry. I had to lift my 
glass of water to my lips and force my- 
self to drink a few sips before I could 
answer, very distantly and coolly: 

“Why, certainly; I’m very glad to 
tell any one who wants to know. 
Though I assure you it smelled horrid, 
and I think it must be dangerous, too, 
because the hole looked very black and 
deep.” 

MacCormick danced his hulk from 
one tight shoe to the other. “But you 


slightly, and 
Noth- 


haven't told me yet where it was.” 


“Where? Why, on the property of 
the Baronne de Nivette—at least, | be- 
lieve that is the name. That Francois 
I. chateau, all shut up and empty, about 
a half mile down the river. And the 
funny-smelling hole—it was down by 
the river bank. Yes, I remember it was 
by the river, because I'd been sketching 
the-old pavilion on the other side of the 
river——” 

MacCormick swallowed hard. By 
the way the veins on his bald temples 
popped, I could see that he was holding 
himself in like a horse. And his at- 
tempt at calm speech was less success- 
ful than mine, for his voice trembled. 

“The Baronne de Nivette—yes, I've 
seen that place, it seems to me. Fine 
old chateau.”. He yawned elaborately ; 
then, turning to me: “After all, there’s 
probably nothing in it. Mining’s the 
riskiest game in the world, and who- 
ever takes my advice will keep out of 
it. However, if.you will kindly leave 
me your name and address——” 

I gathered myself up into a frozen 
dignity that had no pretense about it. 
His bonus! No, thanks! I was out 


after bigger game than little 
misses’ size bonuses. 

“Thanks, monsieur. I have given 
you all the information I possess, and 
I gave it willingly. For the rest, I 
really do not see what need you can 
have of my address. Good day, sir.” 

I stooped to the table to pick up my 
vinaigrette, fan, and other trifles that 
were scattered about on it. In spite 
of the snubbing he had received, the 
millionaire clung to my elbow as I 
swept from the room. 

“But, mademoiselle—allow me one 
question: You are French—German— 
English ?” 

I hesitated a moment—but the truth, 
frankly spoken when it can do no harm, 
is the best possible running mate for a 
bluff. 

“T am American.” 

“Ah!” A little, crafty look swept 
over his face. He asked quickly : “Ever 
been in the State of Pennsylvania?” 

“Only passing through on my way to 
Washington. You see, I—I’m from 
New Yawk.” And, with a bow like 
drifting snow, I floated from the room. 

It was cold hands now, and all cards 
on the table. Nothing for me to do but 
to sit in a cold perspiration and wait 
till the game was called. 


poor 


CHAPTER XII. 

When anybody comes along telling 
you that the longest day comes to an 
end, don’t you believe him.’ Because 
that day never came to an end. 

\bout five just so that | 
shouldn’t go insane with the heat and 
the uncertainty, up there in my room, I 
made Armandine put me into my pale- 
blue outfit, and started out. 

The pale-blue veil that Mrs. Wagner 
had given me was useful for covering 
up my face; because when I looked in 
the glass I saw that, with my staring 
eyes and the scarlet spots on my cheeks, 
I was really quite a sight. I kept saying 
to myself : 

“This time to-morrow, everything 
will be settled! This time to-morrow, 
I'll know!” And my hands shook so 
that I heard the porcelain palette rattle 


o'clock, 
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inside the japanned tin box, and my 
knees sort of doubled up under me as I 
walked. 

But just the same, I arrived there at 
the river a whole hour ahead of time. 

I didn’t go to the same side as usual, 
though—the Nivette side, where I had 
been operating that morning. No—I 
felt, you might say, a certain delicacy. 
So I walked down the road on the near 
side of the bridge, and slid through Mr. 
Franck’s woods down to his river bank 
—his bank where the old pavilion was, 
where | hadn't been since the day I 
had first met Mr Smith. 

He wasn't there yet, of course. So I 
went into the old, ancient summer- 
house, overhanging the water, and 
waited. It was a little bit cooler inside 
there, though my heart was beating so 
hard I hardly noticed the difference. 

I had sat there perhaps a thousand 
years, or a half hour, when | saw 


something moving on the other side of 
the river. 
At first I thought it was Mr. Smith, 


arrived ahead of time, just like me. 
How vexatious! How perfectly dread- 
ful! Instead of coming in his boat, as 
usual, he had come on foot—and to the 
wrong side of the river! 

And a whole hour, back to the town 
to cross the bridge and come back again 
—or—wild thought—would he try and 
swim it? 

The tears were in my eyes, [| think. 
Then I blinked them back, and leaned 
far out of the empty door of the little 
pavilion, among the swaying green 
vines. Then |] quickly dodged back, to 
hide myself. For I had seen that the 
gray-clad figure among the trees on the 
other side of the river was not alone. 
Hardly had I time to feel the pang of 
disappointment in the idea of this in- 
trusion of unasked chaperonage, when 
I looked again—and saw that the gray- 
clad figure that I had first perceived 
was not the one that I awaited at all. 
No, it was shorter—fatter. I saw the 
shining of a bald head, the glint of a 
red necktie. Quick as a thief, I dodged 
behind the pavilion window. For I had 
recognized the newcomer. It was Jake 
MacCormick. 


I whipped off my hat and crouched 
down behind the vines of the doorway, 
so that I might see without being seen. 
Behind the millionaire moved the two 
friends—doubtless his secretary and 
architect—who had sat with him at 
déjeuner. The three of them moved 
along in zigzags, up and down, back and 
forth, appearing and _ disappearing 
among the trees. With their sticks, 
they beat the grass as if they were 
searching for something. They moved 
wearily, as if they had been hunting 
for a long time in that broiling heat. 
The orange spots of sunlight fell on 
their bald heads and white waistcoats 
as they moved between the trees. In 
their very gait there was something 
tense, and secret. and exciting. It was 
like a scene in the cinematograph, only 
real. 

‘Now, what can Jake have lost,” I 
said to myself idly, “that makes it 
worth the while of a millionaire like 
him to turn out and hunt in the heat like 
a cash girl for a dime?’ 

Then suddenly an idea hit me, flat 
and square, so that I felt it in the pit of 
my stomach. And I slunk back so that 
barely one eye peeped out from behind 
my shelter. And with all the force of 
my soul, I willed Mr. Smith not to come 
yet—not to come, not to come until 
Jake had found what he was hunting 
for. 

For the great man was beating the 
woods for no lost treasure, slipped from 
his pocket and vanished perhaps for- 
ever; so much I understood for my- 
self, clear and certain, like a buyer’s in- 
voice. No, what he was panting his 
little heart out for was there, all right, 
all right. I knew, because I had fixed 
it up for him myself. 

It seemed ages that I crouched there, 
watching them. It was all I could do 
not to scream out: 

‘Now you're warm! A little more to 
the left—straight on. Hot! Hotter! 
No, stupid! Cold! Oh, can’t you see?” 

Nobody saw anything, though. But 
I could see that the fat secretary 
smelled something. 

He stopped short in an open space, 
where I could see him plainly, and lifted 
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his nose like a lost dog on a ferryboat. 
I saw his long sniff—I heard him call. 
All three rushed forward—straight to- 
ward the spot where I knew the old 
coal shaft was. 

“Ah!” 

The next moment they had disap- 
peared behind the trees. I sat tight, 
and waited. 

After a moment, I got up and tip- 
toed very carefully out of the pavilion 
and along the bank, keeping behind the 
trees so that I shouldn't be seen any 
more than was necessary. All of a 
sudden, through a gap in the trees, | 
recognized the big double sycamore that 
Mr. Smith had tied his rope to the night 
he got me out of the hole. Near it 
there was a sort of big, browny-gray 
heap, wriggling on the grass. I strained 
my eyes. Then I saw that it was Mr. 
Jacob Douglas MacCormick, of Pitts- 
burgh, flat on his stomach on the 
ground, peering down the shaft. 

I ran away. I had seen all I needed 
to see, and for me to be seen would 
only spoil matters now. 

Seven o'clock had already passed 
when I saw the three figures pass again 
through the woods opposite me on their 
way back to the road. What had been 
the result of their observations? Had 
the lion won out, or the mouse? If 
you'll believe me, I hardly gave a 
thought at that moment to the most im- 
portant thing in the world—my busi- 
Because half past seven struck 
village clock, 

Mr. Smith 


ness. 
faintly on the far-away 
then eight And 
never came, 

I walked home very slowly in the 
twilight. My poor old goose of a paint- 
ing outfit was heavy, and the dust in the 
road was thick. Never, not even on the 
day I had first arrived in New York, 
had I felt myself so alone. 

As you know, I’m a girl who believes 
in keeping the men in their place. And 
if you’d seen me snub Jake and his 
friends at dinner, when they inquired 
about my painting and tried to get me 
to join them in a cold bottle—or, rather, 
a dozen of them!—you’d have been 
dead sure of it. But just the same, as 
soon as | got upstairs to my room, | 


o’cl ck. 


sat down and wrote a little letter, tell- 
ing some one that if he had stayed away 
from the date this afternoon on account 
of anonymous letters, please not to be- 
lieve them; and begging him, if he were 
mad with- me about anything he’d 
heard, please not to stay mad till he’d 
given me a chance to defend myself. 
This letter I directed to Mr. Smith, 
Marly-le-Brisart. Never before had I 
realized by how incomplete a knowl- 
edge, how frail a tie, I held him. Still, 
in this part of the world, Smiths 
couldn’t be as plenty as in New York. 
So I kissed the flap of the envelope, 
just for luck, and carried the letter to 
the post office, and dropped it through 
the slot with my own hand. 

After that I felt better. So I turned 
in and slept soundly till nine o’clock the 
next morning—it was Sunday—when 
Armandine woke me with my café-au- 
lait and a letter beside it on the tray. 

[ snatched that letter as if it had been 
a bargain and I a suburban shopper. 
Already, already, an answer to my let- 
ter of last night! Then I saw that in- 
stead of Mr. Smith’s handwriting on 
the envelope—I’d never seen it, but I 
knew that I'd know it—there was noth- 
ing but the little, scrimped-up scrag of 
Maitre Barbeville. 

Ah! 

[’m not going to tell you how I felt, 
or whether I[ let a few silly drops fall 
into my café-au-lait. I'll just mention 
that it was ten minutes before I both- 
ered to open the communication that 
perhaps told me how my whole fortune 
was going 

The provoking part of it was that it 
didn’t even do that. No! The little 
lawyer, instead of telling me his news, 
wrote merely a request that I should 
call at his office at my earliest conveni- 
ence, in order to hear a communication 
that he had to make to me. 

After all, it was only with this post 
that my letter, put in the box last night, 
could be arriving at Mr. Smith’s at all. 
So how could I already be expecting the 
answer. And meanwhile 

I threw myself into my clothes, and 
rushed to the lawyer's. He received 
me with those pompous coughs and 
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endless beatings about the bush that 
some people like to make themselves 
important with when they have some- 
thing to tell. Finally he said: 

‘Mademoiselle, to be brief, my point 
is this: Last night my domestic—to 
whom, for professional reasons, I al- 
low a large measure of liberty—came 
to me at midnight. It appeared she had 
just returned from a promenade with 
her admirer, the valet de chambre of 
my colleague, Maitre Dubois. [From 
what she said, it appeared that the valet 
de chambre had informed her that his 
master had had a visitor last night.” 

A lightning flash ran through my 
brain. 

“Monsieur MacCormick?” I cried. 

Maitre Jarbeville nodded, and 
mopped his fat brow with an immense 
silk handkerchief. 

“The monsieur from Pittsburgh, 
Etats Unis, with his secretary and his 
architect. They sat for an hour with 
my honorable colleague, and Anatole, 
the valet de chambre, sat on the other 
side of the door, with his ear to the key- 
hole. Quite simple, as you see. Tee- 
hee!” 

“But the news—what did he hear?” 
I cried, squirming with impatience. 

The fat little lawyer spoke slowly, 
giving due value to each word. 

“It appears that monsieur the Amer- 
ican millionaire had made certain im- 
portant mineral discoveries on a cer- 
tain other estate in this neighborhood, 
which he believes render it much more 
valuable than the Brisart estate. There- 
fore, he resigns the option he had taken 
on the marquis’ property, and buys the 
domain of the old Baronne de Nivette.” 

“Oh!” I cried. “Oh!” 

I sank into a chair. I think I even 
cried. My disappointments of last 
night, of this morning, were wiped from 
my mind. 

Victory! 

The mouse had sidetracked the lion; 
David had eaten up Goliath. The 
stories were true, after all. And if I 
had done as much as that, couldn’t I 
do anything? And, besides that, he 
loved me. Even though things weren’t 


going well at present, he loved me—of 
so much I was sure. 

And now, unless things got twisted 
up at the very goal post, I was a rich 
woman. 

I sat up straight, and buckled my 
mind down tight and sharp to my af- 
fairs. 

“Then, in that case,” I said decidedly, 
“the first thing for me to do is to go and 
wire to Mr. Wagner. And the first 
thing for you to do is to get a tight 
grip on that estate for me!” 

The little fat man nodded in triumph, 
licking his lips like a dog at the sight of 
a bone. 

“Trust me, mademoiselle. Let us see 
—to-day, being Sunday, it.is impossible 
to take any legal steps for the foreclos- 
ure of the mortgages. But I think that, 
with your permission, I will just step 
across to the office of my distinguished 
colleague, Maitre Dubois, and give him 
the news that the mortgages are in my 
possession, and that to-morrow I in- 
tend to foreclose.” 

“And buy the property for my cli- 
ent?” I cried. 

“Mademoiselle!” cried the little law- 
yer. “Do you not understand that there 
is a much better way of going to work? 
If we foreclose without a word of any 
possible customer, then the estate must 
be put up at forced sale, and we get it 
for nothing! As for any other possible 
buyer happening along, I, who know 
this part of the country, tell you that it 
is impossible! No—when the estate is 
put up for the mortgagees’ sale, I come 
quietly forward and buy it in for the 
amount of the mortgages that I hold— 
five hundred thousand francs; or, per- 
haps, to make the business more cer- 
tain, I would advise you, mademoiselle, 
to add another fifty thousand, for 
form’s sake. 

“The fifty thousand extra I hand 
over to the marquis—tee-hee! I would 
like to see his nose when he receives 
fifty thousand in all for his beloved an- 
cestral domain, of which he hoped so 
much! But the five hundred thousand 
of the mortgage money—owing to the 
clever arrangement that we have made 
with the mortgagees, we hand over to 
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them only a portion of it—two hundred 
thousand, as you have already paid sev- 
enty-five thousand. So on the mortgage 
alone, mademoiselle, we clear two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand francs— 
tee-hee! Then over and above the 
price that mademoiselle pays to the 
marquis, she takes in, as clear profit, 
whatever price she receives from her 
client. Of course, mademoiselle, I do 
not know for what price you sell to 
your customer, but I presume it is more 
than the five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs that you will pay to the 
marquis.” 

More than I was to pay to the mar- 
quis—yes, quite some, seeing that Mr. 
Wagner had offered to go up to a mil- 
lion. I didn’t intend to hold him up for 
the full figure; it was better business to 
make it a little less. However, at nine 
hundred and fifty thousand, I'd have 
four hundred thousand to put in my 
pocket. Then, with what I saved on 
the mortgages—my head whirled. 
More than six hundred thousand francs 
—more than a hundred thousand dol- 


lars just on this one deal, coming to 
Little Me? 
The floor seemed to rise and fall un- 


der me. I carried my hand to my head, 
swallowed hard, and rose to my feet. 
The first thing, I coufd see that, was 
to make sure of the Wagners. Though 
having beaten Jake, the Invincible, I can 
safely say that I wasn’t afraid of any- 
thing any more. 

[ dashed to the post office and sent 
my wire: 
Hotel Palace, Ostend: 
Property yours nine 
francs. Wire 

GLASS. 


Wacner, Grand 
Pittsburgh frozen out. 
hundred and fifty thousand 
answer. 

And then, having the whole day on 
my hands, I went back to the hotel, had 
Armandine dress me nicely in my dear 
little plumetis with the pink ribbons, 
took my painting things, and went to 
the river. 

This time, to avoid the chance of mis- 
takes, I went to the Nivette side. There 
was no sign of Jake and his friends, 
but the soft ground around the old 
shaft was trampled as if a herd of buf- 
falo had wallowed in it. And the odor 


that rose up from it was as rich and 
filled with promise as ever. I couldn't 
help grinning as I thought of Jake, and 
wondered whether he had formed his 
joint stock company yet. From what I 
had heard of his business methods, I 
knew it would make mighty little dif- 
ference to the amount of water in the 
stock whether there were water or a 
more valuable liquid in that hole. 

I sat down, unstrapped my painting 
things, and fiddled away at a pretense 
of a sketch. 

Mr. Smith never came. 

At half past twelve I went back to the 
hotel to lunch. There was no answer 
to my letter, though. I didn’t eat much 
lunch. 

That afternoon, if you'll believe that 
any girl of sense could be such a poor 
ass, I was back at my river again. How 
lonely it was! What a racket the birds 
and the bees made! What a silerce, 
what an emptiness everywhere! 

Was Mr. Smith dead? Had he been 
getting more anonymous letters? Or 
had he just plain been amusing himself 
with me for an easy mark, and, having 
succeeded in kissing me, just skipped 
off in search of new amusement some- 
where else? 

My lips burned where his lips had 
touched them. I bit them till the tears 
started to my eyes. My head was like 
fire. I took my silly painting things, 
my idiotic painting things, and hurled 
them one by one into the river. The 
stool and the umbrella floated off on 
the shining water. The paint box van- 
ished with a splash, and the slow bub- 
bles came up from the mud beneath. 

“So much for art,” I said furiously. 
“And I'd like to treat all artists the 
same way. Serves me just right for 
even looking at one. Wouldn’t the 
whole department just roar to think of 
stuck-up Violet demeaning herself to an 
artist—and getting the icy toss as she 
deserves !”’ 

I walked home with a brisk step. I 
had made up my mind not to care any 
more. And I didn’t care, either. 

There was no letter for me, of 
course. Pooh! There was better— 
there was a telegram: 
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Gass, Marly-le-Brisart: Clinch business 
nine hundred and fifty thousand francs ar- 
rive to-morrow. WAGNER. 


Hooray! 

I ran upstairs with my telegram. I 
wanted to shout, to scream, to smash 
something. I tried to calculate what 
my profits were going to be, but I 
couldn’t—my head was turning around 
so. 

When I got to my room, and turned 
Armandine out, and locked the door, I 
found that what I really wanted to do 
was to cry. 

Where's the good of good news when 
you have no one to tell it to? 

You see, I had expected, if the good 
news came, to have some one to tell it 
to, and to say: “Take all I am, all I 
have, and let me make your life lovely 
in every way—in every way!” 

It was a lovely line, almost good 
enough for Viola Allen. The trouble 
was, though, I didn’t have any one 
handy to get it off on. Never, since I 
was a little girl and poor mamma died, 
had I crawled into bed feeling so un- 
utterably useless and weak-legged and 
lonely. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In the morning I got up early, 
though I hadn’t passed a very good 
night, and dashed around to Maitre 
Barbeville’s with my telegram. I 
wanted the business rushed through, so 
I could get out of the place and back to 
Paris. The very sight of Marly-le-Bri- 
sart and the Lisse flowing by made me 
sick. I’d been made some kinds of a 
fool of here, and I didn’t care to think 
of it. And when I got back to Paris, 
with all that money, I had decided to 
have a whack at society, and make a 
classier marriage than a poor little wan- 
dering artist, even if he had come up to 
the scratch. 

Love? Pooh! 

But, oh 

Well, no matter. I rang the bell very 
loud at Maitre Barbeville’s dingy little 
villa and scowled at the blue-eyed, 
frowzy servant girl when she came to 
open the door. 

Provoking ! 


Squush! 


Her master was out— 


gone over to the prefecture with some 
important papers. I knew! He had 
gone to start the foreclosure of my 
mortgages ! 

“But Monsieur Potin is here, made- 
moiselle,” she said, with a look of gushy 
sympathy that made me remember the 
valet de chambre of the rival lawyer, 
and her own interesting love passages. 
But Jules Potin! Wouldn’t that scald 
you? I stuck my nose in the air and 
backed out. 

“T'll come back in an hour and see 
Maitre Barbeville,’ I said in my 
haughtiest manner. All of a sudden an 
idea exploded in my head. I had a 
score to settle with Monsieur Jules Po- 
tin, and “No Time Like the Present” is 
thé motto in my copybook. 

I pushed past the simpering girl and 
dashed into the office where, sure 
enough, my horrid little admirer sat in 
his red satin necktie and striped flan- 
nels, perfuming the air with lily of the 
valley, and snapping large rubber bands 
about fat bundles of papers as if he 
were a department manager, at least, 
instead of a miserable little sort of 
bundle boy. 

I started to shut the door, then I 
remembered those sentimental, inquisi- 
tive blue eyes outside in the hall, and 
the construction they would put upon 
such a seclusion. But though I didn’t 
care to set her tongue wagging, neither 
did I care to have her overhear what I 
was going to say. I turned to Potin, 
who had risen lazily from his chair, 
and was looking me up and down with 
those impudent, beautiful brown eyes 
of his. 

“Bon jour, mademoiselle. It is for- 
bidden by the Code Napoleon to be as 
handsome as you are this morning !”’ he 
remarked, with a swagger that would 
have made me furious if I’d had time 
to notice it. 

“Come outside,” I said decidedly. 
“Come out into the garden. I’ve got 
something to say to you that I don’t 
want overheard.” 

His face flushed quite scarlet. He 
looked at me with a killing air of own- 
ership that made me long to swat him 
on the spot. 
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“Chérie! Adored one!” I heard him 
murmur behind me, as he followed me 
out into the neat little plot of ground, 
shut in with a tall hedge and planted 
with geraniums, that made Maitre 
Barbeville’s garden. I looked around 
the hedge from the open gate. Up and 
down, the street was empty, except for 
a shabby little phaéton that stood wait- 
ing at the corner, a bit down the street. 
In it sat an old lady dressed in black. 
In spite of her heavy veil and rusty 
turnout, I recognized the haughtily car- 
ried head of the Marquise de Brisart. 
| took in my breath. I wondered if her 
husband had told her yet, .. 1 how she 
was feeling about it. Poor old lady! 
To be sure, she had looked at me as if 
I were a worm that day in the post 
off e, but I bore no grudge. And I 


maue up my mind to add something to 
the selling price of Brisart, over and 
above the value of the mortgar 50 
that she could get a new bomuet and 
have her carriage painted. 

A hand touched my waist, and a pas- 


sionate voice breathed in my ear: 

“My little, adored cabbage! So in 
spite of your resistance, your heart has 
turned to your poor Jules at last, and 
you have come to tell him so. I knew 
you'd come at last. I knew it!” 

I turned to look into his fatuous, 
grinning face and his big, brown eyes, 
fixed on me with the air of a conqueror. 

Now, it was a pity if I hadn't trou- 
bles enough of my own without that! 
| jerked myself away from his horrid 
hands and glared at him. 

“How dare you touch me?” I panted, 
just like the leading lady when the vil- 
lain gets fresh. 

His smile became more killingly com- 
placent than ever. 

“Coquette! But it is your cold airs 
that please me. Most women are so 
willing, to tell the truth, with a man 
like me 

“Cut it out!” I said briefly, or as near 
as I could comerto it in French. “‘Let’s 
come to business. What I want to talk 
to you about is this: What do you know 
about those anonymous letters that are 
flying around town about me lately?” 

I've never seen an aviator turn tur- 


tle in mid-air, and I don’t want to. The 
lightning change in Monsieur Jules 
Potin’s eyes, air, and voice was quite 
lurid and realistic enough to hold me 
for a while. The love light faded from 
his eyes, and-his nostrils quivered. If 
he could have eaten me in that mo- 
ment, he would have done it in two 
bites. 

“Anonymous letters?” he stuttered. 
“Anonymous letters? I don’t under- 
stand you!” 

“You do,” I answered positively. 
“The night that my friends from New 
York were here in their motor, madame 
found an anonymous letter pinned to 
her bonnet, giving her certain news 
about me of which no one but you was 
aware—and putting a construction on it 
that no one but you, certainly, could 
have done! And now, I have informa- 
tion that these anonymous letters are 
being written again—that they are be- 
ing sent to—sent to is 

I stopped short—somehow it was 
more than I could do to say his name 
before that horrid, little, grinning 
wretch. In that moment I was certain 
that Jules was at the bottom of all the 
trouble. 

“To the lady from New York?” he 
responded politely. “But she is not 
here at Marly any more, is she?” 

The sneer in his eyes gave me cour- 
age. 

“You know who those letters are be- 
ing sent to now.” | returned hotly . “tO 
—to Mr. Smith, the English artist who 
is staying here in Marly-le-Brisart. He 
told me himself he had been receiving 
anonymous letters every day—horrid 
letters, with all kinds of things in them. 
Things about me—I know it! And 
now——” 

I found myself wringing my hands, 
while Jules cut in on me: 

“Am I to understand, mademoiselle, 
that you charge me with circulating un- 
signed letters, defamatory of your char- 
acter, and 

“T do!” I cried. “You wrote those 
letters, and no one else!” 

Into his generally wilted appearance 
came something of its former jaunti- 
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“And your proofs, mademoi- 


ness. 
selle ?” 

“IT know it!” I cried hotly. 

“But your proofs? For, of course, 
a young lady of your intelligence knows 
that under French law it is a dangerous 
business to go around accusing people 
of criminal offenses, such as the writing 
of defamatory letters, unless you have 
ample proof of their guilt. A danger- 
ous business, mademoiselle! Though, 
to be sure, a dainty and voluptuous 
blonde like you should have little to 
fear from the law, while the jury is 
composed of men. Then you charge 
me with the writing of those letters, 
mademoiselle ?” 

I remained silent. He was a lawyer, 
and perhaps he knew what he was talk- 
ing about. And I could see quite plain- 
ly that I had troubles enough already 
without running the risk of a lawsuit 
into the bargain. But proofs? Proofs? 
He cut in on my meditation: 

“So you see, mademoiselle! And the 
second half of your accusation—Mister 
Smit—Smeet? And am I expected to 
know all the English tourists that pass 
through our beautiful Marly-le-Brisart, 
with their smelly automobiles and their 
barbarian names?” 

“Mr. Smith is not a tourist,” I cried 
furiously. ‘‘He’s an English artist, and 
‘he’s been here for the past month, 
sketching. And you do know him— 
I’m sure you looked at him hard enough 
the night you met him taking me home, 
after we'd been dining together in the 
country.” 

“So you'd been dining together in the 
country.” He repeated my words with 
a little shade of meaning that made me 
want to punch his eye. “So you’d been 
dining together—how charming! All 
my felicitations to the gentleman.” 

He paused a moment; then, looking 
at me sharply, he spoke in a changed 
voice, brisk and businesslike, and filled 
with curiosity : 

“So that was your English artist, Mr. 
Smith, that gentleman in whose com- 
pany I saw you that evening, just on 
the other side of the bridge, and whom 
you have been accustomed to spend 
your days with on the river? Tiens, 


tiens! So that’s your deliciously fas- 
cinating Smith, the eater of hearts, who 
has conquered the belle Americaine, and 
couldn’t possibly be imagined as desert- 
ing her unless he were scared away by 
the horrid little letters of the naughty 
little Jules Potin? Mr. Smith! Well, 
well!” 

My wrath choked me. “You're per- 
fectly right there!” I sputtered. “He 
wouldn't ever leave me of his own ac- 
cord—unless some one had been making 
mischief—unless some one had been 
making him believe things that aren’t 
so. Because to set him against me it 
would have to be lies. If you stick to 
the truth, there’s nothing in my life 
to make him angry or to disgust him.” 

I stopped short, because I felt the 
tears running down inside my throat. 
Oh, what did he believe of me in this 
moment, and was he really angry or 
disgusted ? 

Jules was looking at me in the most 
curious way; his little, sallow face was 
full of triumph—not the gushy, amor- 
ous triumph of ten minutes ago, but’a 
glow of gratified spite that seemed to 
light him up like a flame. He looked at 
me for another moment or so, then 
walked to the door of the villa, looked 
in, then shut the front door from the 
outside. Then he went down to the 
garden gate, in the gap of the thick, 
dusty hedge, and looked up and down. 
Suddenly he jumped and straightened 
himself as if he had seen something 
that pleased him very much. He came 
back to me with a hurried step and 
glittering eyes. 

“He has promised you marriage?” he 
asked quickly. 

“And why not?” I cried in indigna- 
tion. “I’m a good girl; my life is as 
straight as a string from start to finish. 
Make all the inquiries you like, if you 
feel any responsibility in the affair— 
I'll give you the addresses. And you'll 
not find one thing, not one single thing, 
that could set Mr. Smith against me. 
I defy you! I defy you!” 

He stood there, still grinning at me, 
but with a funny sort of anxious side 
glance in his eyes. 

“But when a her 


woman betrays 
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lover, she can’t expect anything but that 
he should betray her, sooner or later,” 
he observed in a casual kind of tone; 
and took a few steps back to the open 
gate of the garden. 

[ followed him. The inconsequent 
hatefulness of his last words showed 
me that I had gone the wrong way to 
work, and that it would be more busi- 
nesslike to conciliate him than to make 
him angry. 

“See here, monsieur. i 
persuasively. 

Here he comes!” he interrupted me, 
and shrank back behind the dusty shel- 
ter of the hedge. I turned. There was 
Mr. Smith walking down the sidewalk 
just outside the gate, so near that | 
could nearly touch him with my hand. 

I took in my breath to call his name. 
Then my eyes fell on his face, and I 
shrank silently behind the hedge, beside 
my horrid little enemy. 

Mr. Smith hadn’t seen me. His eyes 
stared straight ahead, but without see- 
ing anything. And his face—well, I 


began 


can't describe it except that it was the 
face of a man who had had a knock-out 


blow. If he had been dead, | don't 
think his face would have been so dif- 
ferent from the face I knew. All the 
color was gone from it, and the youth, 
and the life. His walk was like that 
of an old, old man. I was afraid. 

All this in the flash of a moment. 
Then he had passed on. 

| jumped up to run after him, but | 
felt myself tweaked savagely back from 
behind. I turned in fury. 

“Let me go!” I hissed. 

“After him?” demanded the 
wretch, with an excited grin. 

“He’s in trouble!” I panted. “Let 
me go to him!” 

But he held my skirt in a grip like 
machinery. Then | heard his sour little 
chuckle. 

“Ma pauvre fille,’ he said. “I’m 
afraid you’re the last person whose con- 
solations would be very apropos at this 
moment! But go on—try it if you 
will!” And I felt his fingers take a 
fresh grip on my skirt. 

What did his words mean? And 
what did it mean, that look of deathly 


little 


perplexity and gloom on the face of 
Mr. Smith? And why had he stayed 
away from me? What were these mys- 
teries ? : 

“I’m going!’ I said, but less defiant- 
ly. Jules Potin, leaning through the 
gate, looked down the street after Mr. 
Smith. 

“Look!” he whispered. 

| joined him at the gate, trembling. 
There was the gray-clad form I knew 
so well, now a block away, walking 
with that -weary, elderly tread that I 
had never seen before. And there, at 
the corner of the street, waited the 
shabby old carriage with the middle- 
aged lady in black. Mr. Smith stopped 
beside the carriage, and they spoke to- 
gether a moment. 

“He never said he knew the mar- 
quise!”’ I said, with a queer little thrill 
of added respect. 

“Wait a moment,” whispered Jules 
Potin. 

Suddenly the lady lifted her black- 
gloved hand and, with a little discreet 
gesture of infinite tenderness and con- 
solation, caressed the young man’s 
cheek. Then he climbed into the car- 
riage beside her, the driver shook the 
reins over the dozing horse, and the 
whole shabby equipage ambled away 
down the quiet street. I could see that 
they were talking earnestly together, 
Mr. Smith and the marquise. 

Mr. Smith—1/r, Smith! 

An idea shot through my brain— 
scraps of half forgotten conversation 
—the oddly incomplete address—the 
tender familiarity of the marquise’ 
touch upon the young man’s cheek. It’s 
funny, but even at that moment, I felt 
a queer feeling quiver through my foot. 
Even before I had lifted it from the 
white-paved path of the garden, I knew 
what I'd done. I'd stepped on a spider. 
A spider—my luck!—and I'd stepped 
on it! From that moment I was cer- 
tain of the dreadful truth. I felt my 
spine turning to ice. I found just 
enough breath to ask: 

“That gentleman—who is he?” 

Jules smiled at me with undisguised 
triumph. “Your fortunate friend, Mr. 
Smith !”’ 
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“Who is he?” 


“Evidently, I am not a person of the 
great world like mademoiselle, nor am 
I favored with the gentleman’s inti- 
mate acquaintance. I can only say that 
at Marly-le-Brisart that gentleman is 
known as : 

“As who?” 

“As René de la Tour, Marquis de 
Brisart, mademoiselle.” 

“What?” I cried. “What?” 

It was no more than I had expected 
to hear, and yet I couldn’t believe it of 
him—no, I couldn't! 

“The Marquis de Brisart is an old 
man!” I cried. 

“The late marquis would be an old 
man if he had lived,” returned Jules, 
with a smile that showed how much he 
was enjoying the present situation ; “but 
as it happened he died—some say of a 
broken heart—after the failure of his 
coal mines, twenty years ago.” 

“But that gentleman is an English- 
man!” I cried stubbornly. 

Jules nodded. 

After her 


“Precisely, mademoiselle ! 
husband’s tragic death, the marquise 


abandoned France. And, besides, as 
she had not a centime, she found it 
convenient to make her home with the 
late marquis’ sister, who had married 
an Englishman. They came back only 
for the young marquis to make his mili- 
tary service, but I hear he was brought 
up entirely as an English boy—at least, 
he eats rosbif and says goddam with as 
much chic as any one of them. Oh, 
yais! He even wants to make career in 
London, I’m told, as a journalist. Eh 
bien, much luck to him! As he can 
sign ‘Marquis de Brisart’ at the end of 
his dispatches, no doubt he will make 
a success, where plain Jules Potin, even 
though he be a poet, would starve. Eh 
bien—he may starve, too; it is not im- 
possible. For to-day the mortgages are 
foreclosed, and he loses his ancestral 
domain, and is face to face with ruin. 
Do you_hear that word, mademoiselle ? 
Ruin!” 

“Nonsense !”’ 
lieve it!” 

My head felt all stupid; I couldn't 
make it work. I just held on to the 


I gasped. “I don't be- 





facts that I knew already—the Marquis 
de Brisart was the old marquise’ hus- 
band, not her son; Mr. Smith was an 
Englishman; Jules Potin was a little 
blackmailer, making up stories in order 
to break my heart. 

And yet 

“He looks tired, the marquis,” ob- 
served Jules Potin in a tone of self- 
complacent pity, as he picked a pansy 
from the plot at his feet, and carefully 
fixed it in his buttonhole. “And it is no 
wonder; he has passed through some 
hard days. Let me see—Friday he was 
occupied with his American millionaire, 
who had promised to buy the poor old 
domain of Brisart—for seven hundred 
and fifty thousand francs, mademoi- 
selle!” He smacked his lips and cast 
me an odd, sidelong glance. “But on 
Saturday, crac! this millionaire changes 
his mind. He buys, to be sure—but no 
longer he buys Brisart, he buys Ni- 
vette. Why? I cannot tell. Some 
speak of mineral discoveries. Ha, ha!’ 
“His odd glance became more pene- 
trating, more spitefully mysterious. In 
spite of my contempt for him, a little 
thrill of fear ran through me. 

“Perhaps you, mademoiselle, could 
tell us something of those mineral dis- 
coveries—or perhaps I could! For 
though I am a highly unimportant per- 
son, of course, still | know a number of 
odd things. But no matter. For what- 
ever reason it may be, the millionaire 
buys Nivette like a handful of chest- 
nuts, and the marquis is left out in the 
cold. Ha, ha! It is droll, is it not, 
mademoiselle? And as if the joke were 
not yet amusing enough, yesterday 
morning the patron goes to the old Du- 
bois, he finds the marquis there, he 
gives them notice that the mortgages on 
the domain are between his hands, and 
that the next day—to-day, that is—he 
forecloses. Barbeville forecloses—ah, 
the good farce! For it is for you, 
mademoiselle, is it not, that we buy the 
domain of Brisart?” 

Here was the secrecy that Maitre 
Barbeville had promised me! He 
knew; this little rat knew that I was 
the purchaser of Brisart! 


But what did that matter—how much 
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he had peeped and pried among his 
master’s papers? 

“T don’t believe it!” I returned icily. 
“You are trying to frighten me, and I 
don’t believe a single word you say!” 

He merely grinned at me. And some- 
thing seemed to turn cold within me 
as I realized how well his words tallied 
with the facts. Whatever was odd or 
unaccountable in the behavior of Mr. 
Smith, his mysterious address, his 
strange disappearance of the last few 
days—here they were all amply ac- 
counted for. 

I clenched my hands and declared 
again: 

“I don’t believe it! People play such 
games in comic operas, not in real life. 
Why should he?” 

But even as I spoke, I remembered 
his continual recurrence to the memory 
of his friend whose wife had married 
him for his title and then deserted him. 
If he himself had carried from the 
tragedy the haunting dread of being 
used in the same fashion, then who 
could wonder? And if he found a 
chance of trying out the girl he loved 
—of finding out whether it was the 
marquis she wanted or whether she’d 
take him as plain Smith—then hadn’t 
he a perfect right to do so if he 
pleased? So I went on sticking up for 
him in my head, just the way mamma 
used to for me, no matter what I did. 
And I told myself that if he had put up 
that game on me, it was a proof of the 
sincerity of his love for me. And I 
held up my head, more proud and sure 
of myself than I had been for three 
days. Then I heard Jules Potin’s little 
snicker. 

“Why should he? Parbleu, because 
it’s a favorite trick of his, as of all the 
young men of the aristocracy who do 
not care to drag their noble names with 
them on their pleasures—and pleasures 
the Marquis de Brisart does not deny to 
himself! In the few years since his 
return, he has already made himself 
famous as a Don Juan. Last year, un- 
der a false name, he ruined a little 
dressmaker at Aureville. Then there’s 
a notary’s wife here in town, whose 
husband committed suicide. A _ ballet 


dancer that he brought down from 


Paris 

“Shut up!” I cried in a rage. And, 
lifting my parasol, I struck him across 
his horrid little grinning face. Then I 
walked straight out of the place and 
down the street toward the hotel. As 
for Maitre Barbeville and my instruc- 
tions to him, they could wait till later 
—I wasn’t going to wait for him there 
any longer at least, in the company of 
his little rat of an assistant. 

The viper! As if I’d ever believe 
those last words of his! 

Never! Never! Never! 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Suddenly, as I got down near the 
bridge, I heard a little voice at my 
heels : 

“Bow-wow-wow !” 

And a little black object hurled itself 
upward to my hand, then flattened it- 
self absurdly on the ground, then ran 
around me in wild circles of welcome. 

“Chouchou! Chouchou!” 

I picked the little creature up and laid 
him against my neck, where he wriggled 
himself into place like a hot, living fur 
boa. His little tongue fell to licking 
my ear. 

“Violet !” 

I turned, and there was Mr. Smith 
just crossing the bridge. He ran the 
last few steps up to join me. A couple 
of town ladies who were passing 
nudged each other and whispered. A 
passing countryman gawped at us over 
his load of cabbages. But, just the 
same, I seemed to see nothing but Mr. 
Smith’s face. It had no longer the 
tragic look it had worn a half hour 
since when he had thought himself 
alone, but it had-a tired and drooping 
air, as if he had not slept for many 
nights. He put out his hand to me, and 
I gave him mine, limp and lifeless, with 
the thumb doubled up inside. It’s 
strange, but when that horrid little Jules 
Potin had told me those last lies about 
him, I knew they were lies. And now, 
when he stood here before me in the 
flesh, and I wanted nothing but just to 
put my arms about him and cry, I knew 
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those stories were true, every one. The 
thought of those other women made my 
head feel hot and light. I said to my- 
self: “I must be very careful, very dig- 
nified.” 

He said eagerly: 

“You’ve been at the river? I’ve been 
prevented from going there, these past 
three days—a set of confounded acci- 
dents E 

I fixed him with my eye. 

“Vou didn’t have time, either, to an- 
swer my letter, Mr. Smith—or, perhaps 
you didn’t think it worth answering?” 

“Your letter?” he responded, with a 
blank look. 

The consciousness of my real griev- 
ance rushed upon me, the game he had 
played upon me, the real and undoubted 
fact that I had to resent. 

“But perhaps you never received my 
letter, Mr. Smith? It was directed, you 
see, to Mr. Smith.” 

The blood shot up into his face. He 
stood staring at me, with his eyes wide 
open, and his jaw a little dropped. I 
saw that Jules’ tale was true. In a 
queer little flash I remembered that day 
when I had met Mr. Smith’s—that is 
the marquis’—mother in the post office, 
and she had let her eye run over me 
with that look that dropped me a mil- 
lion miles below her feet—too deep 
down even to be despised. And I real- 
ized the gulf between us. Oh, he 
should have told me at the start that he 
was a marquis, and I would never have 
let myself love him so! 

I looked at him steadily. 

“You are the Marquis de Brisart?” I 
asked. 

He started, then squared his shoul- 
ders and looked me in the eye with a 
little smile. 

“Yes, 1am the Marquis de Brisart— 
worse luck!” he answered, with a sort 
of lightness in his voice that drove me 
quite wild. 

I took a step toward him. I saw that 
the passers-by were staring, but I didn’t 
care, 

“I gave you my real name!” I re- 
turned passionately. “Violet Glass, 
American—that's all I am, no more and 





But I’m straight—my life is 
white right through. You can ask any 
one that knows me if it’s not! I did 
wrong to let you pick me up, but I think 
you might have seen just the same that 
I’m not the kind of girl for a man to 
play with. Oh, I know what you lords 
and marquises are over here! I know 
what you Frenchmen are! In my coun- 
try, when a fellow comes hanging 
around a girl, even though he’s a mil- 
lionaire, so long as he knows she’s a 
good girl, he treats her as if she were 
a queen. He doesn’t sail under false 
colors, pretending to be what he is not, 
and meeting her only on the sly under 
a false name!” 

_I saw his face go quite white, and I 
pulled myself up. “I beg your pardon, 
monsieur le marquis,’ I added cere- 
moniously, biting the inside of my 
mouth to keep from bursting into tears. 
“I’m afraid I lack the respect that’s 
owing to your exalted rank. But, you 
see, I’ve known you only as Mr. Smith, 
and it’s hard just at the first moment 
pa be 

“Stop!” he said, with authority. 
“This kind of talk doesn’t help things, 
and they’re bad enough as they are, 
God knows! Yes, I'll admit I took ad- 
vantage of your first mistake in taking 
me for an Englishman. I was brought 
up in England, you see, and I'll give 
you my word that, especially among 
your compatriots, a fellow does get sick 
of getting toadied to for his title. So 
I thought that when fate gave me the 
chance, I'd like to try how it felt to be 
just plain Smith for a while, and see 
how things went. I thought I could 
make you understand my reasons after- 
ward. Yes, I'll confess just the kind 
of ass I was. I thought I'd do like the 
chap in the poem, that pretended to be 
just a simple landscape painter—well, I 
was a fake painter, jolly well!—and 
won the maiden’s heart, and_ then 
stepped out in style as the Lord of Bur- 
leigh. Lord, a fellow can make an ass 
of himself, dreaming dreams, can’t he? 
A pretty Lord of Burleigh I’d make, 
and a dazzling lot I’d have to offer to 
a woman!” 

His voice, his dear voice, telling me 


no less. 
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the how and the why! For the mo- 
ment I almost believed him. 

“Let’s walk over the bridge,” I said. 
“People are staring at us here.” 

Slowly we walked along side by side 
in the broiling sun, over the old bridge. 
A sudden idea flashed through my 
brain. Perhaps I would seem bold, un- 
maidenly—but what did that matter so 
long as I could test him, could know at 
once and without doubt what was the 
thought in his brain, whether it was 
honorable and sincere or not? Beyond 
the bridge, on the high curve above the 
‘town, I saw the shabby old carriage of 
the marquise, drawn up, waiting, under 
the shade of a solitary tree. I ground 
my teeth. It did me good to keep him 
from her. This time, at least, it was 
she that should wait! 

“Listen!” I said. “A day or two 
ago when I saw you, you told me you 
had something important to tell me. 
Then you didn’t say anything more 
about it. Then I didn’t see you any 
more. Now I'll confess to being curi- 
ous.” I paused, and carefully steadied 
“And I'd like to know how 


my voice. 
it was, when you had something so im- 
portant to tell me, that you'd let any- 


thing on earth keep you away? And 
what in the world could that something 
so dreadfully important have been?” 

I glanced up at him. His face was all 
puny—pale, and the nostrils pinched to- 
gether, like the face I had seen pass by 
outside the gate of Maitre Barbeville. 
\h, if he had only said them then, the 
words that I hoped to hear, or even one 
syllable of them, I'd have forgiven him 
all the pain he’d made me; I'd have 
shouted them out loud, the words that 
were ringing in my heart and brain: 
“Take me, take all I have! I’m rich, 
or going to be. Take me, and let me 
make you happy in every way—in every 
way!” 

But he didn’t say a word of what I 
wanted to hear. Instead, he just re- 
plied in a queer, squeezed-up voice: 

“Since you do me the honor to re- 
member my words, mademoiselle, per- 
haps you remember also something else 
I told you—that my whole life was in 
the ba'ance, these days? Well, the bal- 
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ance has gone against me—that’s all.” 
He took in a sharp breath. ‘“Every- 
thing’s gone up in smoke. I’ve nothing 
to hope for any more. Even where | 
might have looked for a little faith and 
trust, I’m told to my face that I’m a 
dishonorable cad. Well, I won’t be 
one, anyway, as I would be if I took ad- 
vantage Well, no matter.” He 
lifted his fist, and pounded it down on 
the stone railing of the bridge. “Good 
Lord, don’t I wish there was a war 
somewhere, so that I could go off and 
get shot, and end it all like a gentle- 
man!” 

I forgot that I loved him, I forgot 
my own insulting rebukes to him, I 
forgot that he was suffering, and that 
I, perhaps, was the sole cause of his 
disappointment and his disaster. I 
knew only one thing: I had invited him 
to make love to me, and he had refused 
to do so. 

The blood rushed to my head. Body 
and soul were all one pain. I hated 
him. 

“I understand,” I said, with my 
breath gasping in my throat. “Down 
there in that secret place by the river, 
when you were protected by your false 
name, you weren't afraid to make a fool 
of me as much as you chose—you 
wouldn’t have been afraid to propose 
anything to me! But here in broad 
daylight in front of the whole village, 
and with your mother looking down on 
you from the top of the hill, the Mar- 
quis de Brisart is very cautious—very! 
His caution him credit! Well, 
he'll find that other people can be cau- 
tious, too. I’m no fool, I can tell you 
that, if I have acted like one. I’m not 
the little dressmaker of Aureville, or 
the poor idiot of a notary’s wife, or a 
ballet dancer, either———” 

He stopped short and turned toward 
me. 

“Violet, stop there! 
telling you———” 

“Kid! Hello, Violet, Violet!” 

A shrill voice rose in jubilant cries 
behind me. I turned, to face an enor- 
mous red touring car that groaned and 
whistled as it came to an abrupt stop 
in the dust beside me. Down over the 


does 


Who has been 
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edge of the tonneau, flushed and eager 
from among its flapping veils, leaned 
the face of Little Kiddo. 

“Ah, there, dearie! Come on up. 
We gotta see you right away!” 

The servant beside the chauffeur 
jumped to the ground and opened the 
limousine door for me. What gran- 
deur! The marquis lifted his hat with 
a bow, and turned away in perfect si- 
lence. I saw him go up the hill to 
where the marquise was waiting for 
him in her carriage, and I scrambled 
into the automobile beside my million- 
dollar clients, the miserablest, sickest 
girl in France. 

“Here she is, Will!” 
Kiddo, smacking my cheek. “Isn’t she 
just the smartest thing! Gee! Have 
you really got the chateau for us? 
Really ?” 

I nodded. I couldn’t speak. I just 
turned my head the eighth of an inch 
back where the marquis was stepping 
in beside his mother. Little Kiddo 


cried Little 


laughed uproariously. 
“Sorry to butt in on you this way, 


dearie—the same cute fellow as you had 
the last time, I see! Well, business be- 
fore pleasure, and later you'll have lots 
of time to spoon!” 

Yes, he’d got in beside his mother, 
and the old rackabones horse was jog- 
ging away up the hill—a sad contrast 
to the limousine where I sat. If it 
hadn’t been for the marquise, I’d have 
chucked over the Wagners, I’d have 
thrown over the whole blessed business, 
and run after him and begged his par- 
don—on my knees in the dust! 

“Nine hundred and fifty thousand 
was the price you named in your tele- 
gram, Miss Glass?” inquired Mr. Wag- 
ner in that keen voice of his, so grip- 
ping aud so capable when it came to 
business. 

“Yes,” I answered mechanically. 
“We had to overbid Mr. MacCormick, 
you see. The marquis wanted a mil- 
lion, but we got him down to nine hun- 
dred and fifty. But between ourselves, 
we must be quick, or some other cus- 
tomer may come in—this chateau is 
quite famous, it appears!” 


“Quick!” cried Little Kiddo. “You 


can bet on that. We’re going to settle 
it all up to-day if we can, because I 
just had to invite Mayme and her 
crowd for next week, and we've got to 
have it all fixed up swell before then. 
So if we buy the place before lunch, 
we can telephone right off, and maybe 
have the decorators and upholsterers 
down from Paris before dinner.” 

“As Mrs. Wagner says,” interrupted 
the millionaire importantly, “we are 
rather inva hurry. And as you have 
already arranged the deal for us, there 
seems no reason to wait. Certainly my 
wife and I are both clear that this cha- 
teau is what we want, Miss Glass. Can 
you have your people here right after 
lunch, and we'll put the deal straight 
through ?” 

Ah, I knew Mr. Wagner’s grand 
manner of putting deals through—with 
a check on the spot, payable on his 
Paris bankers, as he had done for the 
diamonds in Amsterdam! What was 
the matter with me? What was this 
paralysis that held me, and strangled 
all the good business horse sense that 
had landed me where I was? 

The automobile came to a stop be- 
fore the Golden Eagle, and Father Glo- 
bus came bustling out to meet his im- 
portant guests. I slid to the ground 
like a bag of doughnuts. Before my 
eyes it seemed as if I saw only one 
thing—his face as I had seen it in that 
moment when he thought himself alone 
—as it had looked at me a little later, 
when I hurled my insults at him—my 
impudent, common, vulgar sauce! 

Oh, it’s a terrible thing to get mad 
with any one you love—I found that 
out! Even if you’re right at the be- 
ginning, the minute you've blazed at 
them you find you’re all wrong—even 
where you’re right! And I was wrong. 
Hadn’t I been masquerading, just as 
much as he—me just an everyday little 
saleslady letting on to be a swell young 
lady artist, accustomed to traveling with 
her maid? And when it came to the 
real facts underneath, hadn’t I put up 
a sharp game on him that came it over 
his poor little Lord of Burleigh play 
like the Giants pitching to the Bird 
Center High? All my cute under- 
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ground footwork with the bottles I had 
had filled at St. Jean-de-Roque, my 
nicely soaked white shoes, my fine work 
with Jake himself—who was it that all 
this had been aimed at? Against whom 
was it that I had scored my home run? 
Jake? Much difference to Jake, if it 
were to one place rather than another 
that he brought down his sporting 
friends from Paris one month in the 
year! No, the real victim had been 
some one else. It was his life that my 
selfish scheming had blasted—his plans, 
and fis career. 

No, I don’t think I thought for a 
moment of Jules Potin’s vague threats 
of giving me away. It seems funny, 
yet it’s a fact that I wasn’t thinking of 
myself. What I couldn't stand was the 
thought that after doing Mr. Smith out 
of his customer for Brisart, and fore- 
closing his mortgages on him, I should 
have told him to his face that he was 
a cheap sport and a deceiver and a cad. 
No, that was too punk. When a girl 
takes a man’s money, she doesn’t insult 
him. And here I was planning to 


pocket more than six hundred thousand 
francs of the sale price of his ances- 
tral domain, giving him a miserable lit- 
tle fifty thousand for all his share. A 
sharp deal like that—you might work 
it on a stranger, or even on an enemy; 
but on the person who had saved your 


life—and that you loved? And then 
insult him into the bargain! Adding 
insult to injury, you know—that just 
doesn't go. 

No, it was no use. I couldn’t touch 
that money. If I did, I knew I'd hate 
myself as much as Judas did, and 
maybe end the same way. I couldn't 
do him out of all that money, because | 
loved him. That's the rotten part about 
loving any one; you're not free any 
more, you can’t do as you want to do, 
you have to do what you must. And all 
the time that I knew what I was doing 
was plain idiotic—because after the 
way I'd insulted him I’d_ probably 
never see him again—just the same I 
had to act just that way. There was 
only one thing I wishcd—that I could 
be by and see his poor face light up 


re] 


when he heard the good news. I heard 
my mouth saying: 

“After all, Mr. Wagner, it’s prob- 
ably better that you should do business 
direct with the.marquis himself. He’s 
at the chateau to-day, I’m sure. I'll 
write a line to my lawyer, and he’ll take 
you up there. Nine hundred and fifty 
thousand—yes, that was the stipulated 
price. Five thousand of that is to go 
to Barbeville, the lawyer. And, oh, yes, 
I forgot—seventy-five thousand of .that 
is coming back to me as option fee, 
and perhaps another five thousand as 
interest on my call loan and to cover 
my personal expenses. If you would 
kindly mention to the marquis that that 
sum has already been paid on the mort- 
gages, and that he may have them out- 
right for a further payment of two 
hundred thousand, made through Mai- 
tre Barbeville, then that would be an 
extra guarantee that the business was 
put through straight. My check? Yes, 
it would simplify things if you’d make 
it out straight to me, after the deal is 
finished—but without mentioning my 
name to the marquis. Just say, for the 
party in Paris that represents the mort- 
gagees. You know how to manage it 
better than I. But as I’ve been here 
sort of incog, running things under- 
ground, I’d much rather my name 
didn’t appear. You understand?” 

Mr. Wagner gave a curt nod, as if 
to say I didn’t need to repeat my fool 
directions to him. In a little notebook 
that he took from his pocket, he jotted 
down the figures I gave him: 

“Nine hundred and fifty for the cha- 
teau and land, minus eighty thousand 
to be paid in a personal check to Miss 
V. Glass. Miss Glass’ name not to 
appear in the affair. Marquis to be in- 
formed he may have mortgages for a 
further payment of two hundred thou- 
sand, to be made through Lawyer Bar- 
beville. Five thousand to Barbeyille.” 

Of course, I wrote all the same di- 
rections in the letter I was dashing off 
to Barbeville. But in case he might 
take the opportunity to do a little funny 
business on his own account—well, 
once Mr. Wagner had nodded his head 
and jotted down the points in his book 
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I knew that the treasury department it- 
self couldn’t make the thing any surer. 
“What larks we're going to have, 
dearie!”” gurgled Little Kiddo. “You 
must come and visit us, too, before 
Mayme and her gang show up—or after 
they're gone, just as you like. You can 
bet your life, dearie, I’m no snob, like 
Mayme—I don't care if you are nothing 
but a saleslady, you’re just as refined 
as me or Mayme or anybody, and as 
long as I live I'll never forget that if 
I have a chateau, it’s you I owe it to, 
and I'll give you recommendations to all 
my swell friends when I meet them, 
and you're a perfect dear, and I'll love 
you to death. Next to Will—dear, dar- 
ling Will, that’s been and gone and 
bought his Little Kiddo a chateau! A 
chateau! Oh, oh! Will, don’t you re- 
member that motto hanging up in your 
private office—Do it now’? So let’s 
go right off and buy the chateau, and 
telephone to Paris for the upholsterer 
man, if you don’t want me to absolutely 
and eternally explode!” 
And as she 
came .over to her millionaire, and 
beamed on him, and flattered him, I 
looked out of the window and tried 
not to mind being left out of it. So 
Mr. Wagner called his chauffeur, and 
sent him off to Maitre Barbeville’s with 
my letter, and to Maitre Dubois to tell 
him to make an appointment with the 
marquis as quick as ever he could get 
there, to sell his domain for nine hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

“I’m going to turn out all their old- 
fashioned stuff, and have dandy fresh 
art nouveau furniture everywhere, and 
a phonograph in every room, and the 
balustrade of the flying staircase gilded 
—just one solid mass of gold leaf, from 
top to pottom. Can't I, dear, darling 
old pet?” Little Kiddo was saying to 
her husband as she perched on his knee 
and pulled his gray mustaches bewitch- 
ingly. As I could see quite plainly that 
I wasn’t wanted there any more, I just 
slipped out of the room and upstairs to 
my own place. 

I’d done it. I’d washed my hands 
clean. And I hadn’t made any darn- 
fool high-minded sacrifice, either, like 


How pretty she looked! 


the heroine of a magazine serial. I'd 
saved out my own money, with my ex- 
penses and legal interest. At least, 
that’s what I told mysetf. But in the 
bottom of my heart I knew that I had 
gone ahead of all the heroines that ever 
gushed, for pure wonderfulness and 
needless impractical lunacy. | 

So at last, at five o'clock, I had a 
thought. Perhaps, after all 

So I made Armandine dress me nice- 
ly—I was getting so accustomed to a 
maid, I didn’t know how I'd manage 
when I got back to Sixth Avenue !— 
and went off to the usual place by the 
river. I waited nearly two hours. No- 
body came, of course, except a swarm 
of gardeners and a couple of engineers, 
evidently employed by Jake in putting 
his new property into shape and de- 
veloping its mineral wealth. Well, it 
was a comfort to think that some one 
else was laughing on the wrong side of 
his mouth, or going to, as well as me. 
Seven o’clock was striking on the vil- 
lage clock as I walked home in the dew 
and the dust. Twilight was coming on 
already, and I noticed that the days 
were shortening. Autumn was coming 
on, and autumn millinery would soon be 
screaming for my attention. Good-by 
summer, and good-by sweet, _ silly 
dreams ! 

But, just the same, when I got back 
to the hotel, I went up to my room, and 
wrote him a letter. Nothing exagger- 
ated or squashy, you understand, but a 
dignified, ladylike, Fifth Avenue kind 
of little note, the kind our high-minded 
heroine might write—or as near as [ 
could come to it. I apologized for my 
bad behavior of the morning, but I had 
been rather upset by the heat and some 
bad business news, and begged to with- 
draw all the offensive expressions I had 
used, and would he please pardon me 
and remember me always as his very 
sincere friend, Violet W. Glass? 

I went downstairs with the letter in 
my hand, to look for Armandine, who 
was in the back garden flirting with the 
chauffeurs. Just as I opened my mouth 
to call her, I heard the roar and whistle 
of an automobile at the front door. I 
turned my head, and saw the bright 
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blue motor bonnet and streaming veils 
of Little Kiddo. 

“Vil Vil” she shouted, beckoning 
with her two little white-gloved hands. 
“Kid, come here and hear the news !” 

[ went. She put her two hands on 
my shoulders and leaped out over the 
tonneau door to the ground. Her face 
fairly shone with the wild intensity of 
her satisfaction. With her hands still 
on my shoulders, she cake-walked up 
the paved garden path. 

“Oh, be joyful!” she shouted. ‘Kid, 
isn't it grand! It’s my chateau now, 
and Mayme can go and take a back seat. 
\Ve saw the marquis and the lawyers— 
and the marquis is such a cute fellow. 
He quite looks like that young English- 
man of yours, do you know it? but, 
of course, this one is a marquis—some 
class, believe me! So we went all over 
the chateau and the grounds, and 


they’re even prettier than we thought; 
at least, the chateau will be swell when 
it’s all done over with classy new furni- 
ture and lots of gilt and steam heat and 


elevators. Well, so Will gave the mar- 
quis his check, and they signed on the 
spot. Will, where’s Violet’s check? 
Give it to her, quick! I want to feel 
that the deal is all finished to the last 
notch, and the chateau is mine!” 
“You can sleep tranquil on that point, 
Little Kiddo,” returned her husband 
fondly. “The deeds are signed and 
sealed, and will be registered to-mor- 
Your marquis is an easy man to 
do business with—I'll say that for him, 
if he is a Frenchman, Miss Glass! I 
explained to him about your option— 
without mentioning your name, of 
course—and he agreed instantly, with- 
out further question. So I gave him 
my check on Morgan, Paris. And here, 
Miss Violet, is your own. Eighty thou- 
sand frances, you said? Yes. Any 
middle initial? Yes, | remember, Vio- 
let W. Glass. Here it is, and our very 
best thanks for the skillful you 
have managed this affair for us. Ha, 
ha! I hear our friend MacCormick has 
had to content himself with a smaller 
place, farther down the river. We 
must have him to, dinner when we are 


row. 


way 


settled, Little Kiddo, and let him look 
over our place!” 

Little Kiddo was wriggling restlessly. 
This wasn’t the kind of talk that was 
calculated to hold her attention. 

“Did you telephone to those decora- 
tors and upholsterers in Paris to come 
down to-night?” she demanded eagerly. 

The millionaire smiled a self-satisfied 
smile. 

“No, pet. The long distance on this 
side is, as you ought to know, a com- 
plete impossibility. No, I didn’t tele- 
phone!” 

“What?” she cried. Her lovely face 
flushed crimson, while her red under 
lip stuck suddenly. out in an expression 
that made me feel that her husband’s 
unvarying obedience was prompted per- 
haps not entirely by doting tenderness. 
This time, however, her pouts and her 
stormy eyes failed to disturb his com- 
placence. 

“No, Little Kiddo, I did better! As 
the marquis was taking the four-thirty- 
five train to Paris, he very obligingly 
offered to take my letters with him, and 
to give them at once upon his arrival to 
the bicycle messengers at the Ritz. 
They will rout out your upholsterers in 
their homes, if their shops are closed, 
and have them here by breakfast time 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” she said, as smiles chased 
away her scowls. “Dear, dear Will! 
How beautifully you always manage!” 

Out of all this exchange of domestic 
confidence, one phrase only struck on 
my ear; but it struck hard. 

“The Marquis of Brisart has gone to 
Paris ?” I asked, as soon as I could con- 
trol my voice. 

The millionaire winked jovially in re- 
sponse. “NaturaJly! A young fellow 
like that, with a pocketful of money— 
where would he go to spend it if not to 
Paris? Well, the girls there will give 
him a run for his money—as they used 
to give me in the old days before I 
knew you, Little Kiddo! Lord, Lord, 
how the years fly by! Miss Glass, what 
are you doing? You're tearing up your 
check !” 

“No, no, the check is in my bag—no 
danger of my tearing that up, I assure 
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This is only a letter that I wrote, 
and have decided not to send—a per- 
fectly unnecessary, foolish _ letter. 
There! I’ve torn it so fine, the wind 
can take the pieces and carry them 
away. So, now, I'll say good evening. 
I’m rather tired and sleepy, and I’m 
sure you both are, after your exciting 
day. So, many thanks, and best wishes 
for good luck in your new home—and 
good night.” 

I went upstairs and rang for my maid 
—Violet Glass with a maid! Well, she 
was coming down off her perch now 
with a bump, all right, all right. 

“Armandine, pack the trunks to- 
night. We're going: to take the nine- 
thirty-five train: back to Paris to-mor- 
row morning. And listen! Of course, 
I shall pay you your eight days, but 
I shan’t need you after to-morrow. I’m 
sorry to part with you, for you are a 
good girl. But at the end of this week 
I am sailing for America.” 

“Bien, mademoiselle.” 

I locked the check away in my trav- 


you! 


eling bag, took down my hair, and let 
Armandine brush it, and then went to 


bed. I felt sick. Armandine thumped 
the trunk around dreadfully as she 
packed it, and the light was in my eyes. 

It’s ridiculous to say that people think 
when they’re in trouble, because they 
don’t. They can’t. They hurt. I lay 
there with the electric light beating on 
my face, and hurt. 

But just the same, somewhere down 
in the inside depths, a thought went 
teasing and twanging, like a mosquito 
buzzing around your nose when you're 
dying. 

How happy, how triumphant I’d be 
in this moment, if only I hadn’t fallen 
in love! 

Love! 

What’s the use of suffragettes getting 
together with hammers, smashing win- 
dows and parading? Even if we get 
the vote, we can’t ever make a law 
against love. And as long as love ex- 
ists, we’re just men’s slaves anyway, 
and that’s all there is about it. 

I rolled over with my face in the pil- 
low, and wished I were dead. I didn’t 
mean to be wicked, but, oh! oh! the 


sad and cruel day it was for women, 
the day the good Lord invented love! 


CHAPTER XV. 

I woke early. At least, I thought it 
was very early, because the room was 
still dark. Then I saw a flash of light- 
ning, and heard the b-r-r-r of the thun- 
der shaking the walls of the hotel. My 
first rainy day since I had been in 
Marly! Then my sleepy brain asked it- 
self what was the trouble, that every- 
thing seemed so sore and so sad? Then 
I remembered. The tears squeezed out 
and wet my pillow again. 

There in the gray shadows stood my 
trunk, all packed. On the clothes rack 
hung my blue serge suit, limp and soli- 
tary, with the hat and blouse beside it, 
and the rhinoceros-horned tan shoes be- 
neath. Otherwise the room was licked 
clean of everything that belonged to 
me. Yes, I was leaving Marly-le-Bri- 
sart in the rain. 

If he had sent me one little word 
before he went off to Paris, triumphant, 
with the money I had earned for him 
in his pocket, I could have stood it bet- 
ter. Of course, after the way I had 
talked to him yesterday, it wasn’t sur- 
prising. But still 

No, I wasn’t going to settle in Paris. 
Madame Anastasie and the classy little 
shop on the Avenue de l’'Opéra might 
fade away together in the land of 
dreams, with all the other pipe dreams 
that had faded off to nothing since I'd 
been in France. No, I didn’t want to 
stay in Paris. I might see him there. 
And ‘though, of course, we’d move 
in very different circles, still I didn’t 
care for the notion that some day he 
might walk into my shop to buy a hat 
for one of those lady friends that Mr. 
Wagner talked about yesterday. 

I was glad it was raining. It seemed 
so appropriate. If I could have added 
a wish, it would have been that the 
lightning might strike the hotel, and 
burn it up with everybody in it. 

I looked at my watch—half past 
seven already, and I was leaving at half 
past nine! I rang the bell at the bed’s 
head, and after a moment or two Ar- 
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mandine came bouncing in. She seemed 
much excited. 

** Mademoiselle—mademoiselle !” 

I raised my head peevishly. 

“Please not to make such a noise. 
And order me my bath and my coffee 
immediately. Don’t you know we're 
leaving at half past nine?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle. May he come 
in?” 

I flew ina rage. I didn’t have much 
endurance left, and this girl’s imbecility 
was really the last straw. 

“Armandine, while you remain in my 
employ, I'll beg you to do as I say. 
You know my coffee isn’t there, so why 
do you bother me whether the waiter 
can come in with it or not? We’re in 
a hurry. Idiot! Go and do as I say!” 

“Bien, mademoiselle! Then he may 
come in?” 

[ was too disgusted to speak. 
a mere sign with my hand. 

“Entres!” called Armandine to some 
one outside in the corridor. And im- 
mediately the door was filled with the 
vastest flower piece I have ever seen. 
A man, in a smart green uniform with 
a gold-banded cap, carried it sideways 
so that it would pass through the 
door. As he stood it up in the room, 
it seemed to reach to the ceiling. In- 
stantly the gray, twilit room was filled 
with a glow of color that seemed to 
light it up like the sun. 

The flowers, the flowers! It seemed 
as if every garden in the world had 
been robbed to fill that great basket and 
make the overhanging wreath—red 
roses, purple orchids, slender white 
lilies, and other filmy white flowers, 
masses of huge pink roses, with here 
and there a big bow of pink satin rib- 
bon tied to the stalks, like a great, rosy 
butterfly that would dart off the very 
next moment. Never, not even in the 
window of any Fifth Avenue florist, 
had I ever seen flowers flung together 
with such a stupendous effect of mag- 
nificence. It scared me even to keep it 
in the room a moment, like a roll of 
yellow bills belonging to some one else. 

I said: 

“There’s some mistake 
ers are not for me.” 


I made 


Those flow- 


Armandine pushed forward. 

“Parbleu, mademoiselle, but it is your 
name!’ And she showed me the tag at- 
tached to the handle of the fancy wick- 
er basket— Mademoiselle Violet Glass, 
Hotel Aigle d’Or, Marly-le-Brisart.” 

“You see!’ she said triumphantly. 
“The messenger comes from Paris, 
mademoiselle!’’ she added, with solem- 
nity, as if that sacred name shut out the 
possibility of any blunder. 

“What!” I cried in amazement. 
“They were sent from Paris? For me? 
But who a 

The uniformed messenger yawned, 
then tried to cover his yawn respect- 
fully with his hand. 

“That I cannot say, mademoiselle. 
Mademoiselle will doubtless find the 
name of the sender inside. As for me, 
all | know was that I was sent by the 
train leaving the Gare du Nord at two 
o’clock last night, and arriving here at 
seven this morning.” 

“He has been waiting nearly an hour, 
mademoiselle, the poor boy!” chimed in 
Armandine, with an accent of reproach. 

These flowers, these bewilderingly 
magnificent flowers, for me? But who 
—I got up and searched about ribbons 
and foliage for the envelope of which 
the messenger had spoken. But it was 
lost—provoking! Who, then, could 
have sent them? Was it possible 
No! I put that wild thought from my 
brain. Even a farewell present, de- 
signed to salve the sender’s conscience, 
wouldn’t be quite so gorgeous an affair 
as this. And besides, hadn't I sent him 
away? No, I settled in myself that the 
present must be from Little Kiddo, by 
way of acknowledgment of the service 
I had done her in securing her chateau 
for her. And I decided to go and thank 
her, as soon as [ heard that she was up. 

I tipped the messenger five francs, 
the least I dared offer to such a swell, 
and he skipped off to catch his train. 
Half past eight! Should I take my 
flowers with me, or leave them behind? 
The latter idea quite made me ill—and 
yet it took more nerve than even I had 
to think of cramming such an affair as 
that into the compartment. And then 
to leave without finding out from whom 
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they came really—those adorable, mys- 
terious orchids and lilies and roses! 
Their perfume made my head a little 
dizzy. I leaned down and kissed the 
petal of a pink rose. I’ve heard people 
say that there is a sort of comfort in 
flowers. But these splendid, expensive, 
aristocratic things seemed to hold up 
their beautiful heads and patronize me 
for being heartsick, and unwanted, and 
all alone. 

Of course, it was Little Kiddo. 

Rat-tat-tat! In bounced Armandine, 
with her beaded dress that she wore 
traveling, and a letter in her hand. For 
one instant my heart leaped up free and 
wild. I snatched the letter. It was di- 
rected to me in Barbeville’s handwrit- 
ing. 
When I had pulled myself together 
again, I sat down and looked over the 
contents of the envelope. The lawyer’s 
report of yesterday’s deal, with the re- 
ceipts and memoranda—yes, all regular 
and in order; I could see that with half 
a glance. A copy of the receipt for 


eight hundred and seventy thousand 
francs, given to William Hiram Wagner 
by Rene Etienne de la Tour, Marquis 


de Brisart. Ah, yes, quite a different 
name from Smith, wasn’t it! The orig- 
inal of a receipt given by the same to 
Maitre Edmond Barbeville, for the 
complete dossier of mortgages and the 
bond given by his father, the late Mar- 
quis Didier, to a face value of five hun- 
dred thousand odd frances, in return for 
a cash payment made to the said Maitre 
Barbeville of the sum of two hundred 
thousand. A copy of Barbeville’s re- 
ceipt for the said sum. A copy of the 
letter that conveyed the above amount 
to the mortgagees in Paris, with the 
blank form of the receipt I should have 
in a day or two. Barbeville’s receipt 
for his own personal fee of five thou- 
sand francs, with an enthusiastic word 
of thanks on the margin. Yes, all tight 
and regular enough, | could see. 

I glanced at my watch and jumped. 
Quarter past nine! And the train left 
at nine-thirty-five, and my trunk had 
not even gone downstairs. Outside the 
window the rain was coming down as 
hard as ever, and every little while 


there was a broadside of lightning that 
lit up the flowers and made them look 
like colored lights on the stage. I was 
glad I’d missed that train! 

About ten o’clock the rain stopped as 
suddenly as if some one had shut off 
the power. Then little by little the sun 
came out. I went over and looked out 
of the window. I hated—oh, how I 
hated to leave that town! 

I don’t know how long I was standing 
at the window, watching. the rainbow 
fade away, and trying not to think, 
when the fact was forced on me that 
time was passing, by the whistle of the 
train that passed through eastward 
from Paris at ten-thirty-five. Another 
hour, or a little more, and I’d be pull- 
ing out forever! There was quite a 
bustle in the street below the hotel; evi- 
dently new people had arrived. Well, it 
wasn't time for me to get on my hat 
yet, so I just kept on standing in the 
window. 

Armandine rapped at the door. 

“Mademoiselle, there is a person here 
for you!” 

I almost jumped out of the window. 
I won’t tell you what wild, foolish 
thoughts ran throug my brain. 

“Oh, Armandine,” I panted, “who is 
ay 

The next moment I could have 
screamed for disappointment, for the 
face she ushered into the room was one 
I had never seen before—a little, sharp, 
wizened rat’s face under the banded 
cap of a messenger, who held out with 
one hand his book for me to sign, and 
with the other a large box, done up in 
heavy blue paper and huge gobs of red 
sealing wax. 

“For me? But there’s some mistake. 
I am expecting nothing !” 

“Mademoiselle Violet Glass, made- 
moiselle!” returned Armandine, with 
stodgy certainty as she bent and exam- 
ined the ticket. 

Under the blue paper was a brown 
cardboard box. Inside the cardboard 
box, a layer of excelsior. Then under 
the excelsior a pale-lilac satin box, 
painted with violets—violets! Inside 
the satin box again was candied fruit— 
such candied fruit, and such lots of it, I 
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never did see in my life before except 
in the chic shop windows in Paris— 
huge white pears, transparent and glis- 
tening; luscious pink peaches, as natu- 
ral as if they had been picked yester- 
day; plums, and little red cherries and 
pale-green grapes, all arranged in sym- 
metrical rows and layers, one above the 
other, with the sugar sparkling and the 
colors all bright and clear as if it were 
all fresh fruit arranged on a fruit stand. 

And just like the flowers, no card in- 
side or anything to show whom it was 
coming from. Suddenly my head went 
dizzy. 
that 

Rat-tat-tat! Another 
door. Armandine opened it. 
messenger, of course. This time I 
hardly felt surprised any more. I no- 
ticed that this time the man was older 
and more important than the others, 
and wore a plain traveling suit instead 
of a uniform. 

“T come from 
“and I have a box 
Violet Glass.” 

I came forward steadily, though my 
heart was beating like mad. 

“I am Mademoiselle Glass,” I 
“What is your package?” 

He gave me a sharp look up and 
down, and then laid down the box 
he carried, and with infinite care took a 
tiny box from a mysterious inside 
pocket. 

“This box that I carry,” he said, “is 
only by way of precaution, as a blind 
if an attempt is made to rob me. The 
real jewels, of course, I carry on my 


Was it possible—was it possible 


knock at the 
It was a 


Cartier’s,” he said, 
for Mademoiselle 


said. 


person.” 

Jewels! I hardly had time to gasp 
before he opened the paper box, then 
the tiny leather case inside, and, open- 
ing it, displayed to me a ring—a soli- 
taire diamond. Just that, one solitary 
diamond set all alone, like a star. But 
what a diamond! Even at Amsterdam, 
[ had seen nothing so fine. I looked at 
it and gasped. It was like a crown 
jew el. This diamond for me? 

[ took his book and his various slips 
of paper, and signed them all like a 
person ina dream. Then I slipped the 
ring on my finger, It fitted me beau- 


tifully. Its brightness dazzled me. I 
felt the tears rising to my eyes, and 
walked to the window so that I could 
hide my face. 

“Au revoir, mademoiselle !”’ 

The messenger was gone, and Ar- 
mandine busied herself over the last 
touches to the luggage. I stood hesitat- 
ing. What ought I to do—was I to go 
away or to stay, after this? 

Suddenly there was a noise in the 
hall—a funny little noise. I started and 
listened. Then a little knock at the 
door. 

“But that never finishes, this morn- 
ing!’ cried Armandine, as she opened 
the door. I turned around. There 
stood a waiter with a tiny black dog in 
his arms. 

[n ay instant I had recognized him, 
but not before he had recognized me. 
There was a single yelp, and with one 
bound he had cleared the waiter’s arms 
and hurled himself at my feet! 

“Chouchou! Chouchou!” 

He bounced up and down under my 
hand like an animated rubber ball, 
screaming in his funny little voice that 
was so nearly that of a child. A huge 
bow of pink satin ribbon was tied to his 
collar. His black fur waved and shone. 
When I could lay a hand on him, | 
caught him up, and he snuggled down 
like a living fur boa about my neck. 

“Armandine,” I cried, “give me my 
hat—my parasol. I must go out imme- 
diately.” 

“And the train at half past 
mademoiselle ?” she inquired anxiously, 
thinking of her beloved capital. 

“The train can go to—to Paris!” | 
cried, and was out of the door, with 
Chouchou still clasped about my neck. 

What was the explanation of these 
various mysteries I no longer asked. 
That solitaire diamond—Chouchou— 
these weren’t mysteries. I knew. 

The sun was out hot and strong, but 
the rain had filled the roads with mud. 
What did I care? 1 splashed through 
puddles and pounded through the mire. 
My shoes were soaked, my serge skirt 
was splashed to the knee. I felt my 
face turn purple, and I could imagine to 


twelve, 
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myself just what a fright I looked. 
What did that matter? I tore on. 

As I turned in at the gate of the Ni- 
vette property, I remembered that it 
was no longer deserted. Would its new 
proprietor be there to shoo off trespass- 
ers, or perhaps to complain that the 
mineral discoveries were less rich than 
he had hoped? In fact, the property 
had taken on a very different air. The 
roadway was cleared of weeds, the 
grass was clipped, and _ gardeners 
swarmed everywhere. Inside the house, 
signs of an equal activity were appar- 
ent. I got some scowls and some in- 
quisitive looks, but no one barred my 
passage to the river. 

Ah, the river! 

My heart almost stopped beating. 
Out there in the middle of the stream a 
boat hung lazily on its oars. I recog- 
nized the oarsman. So did Chouchou. 
He leaped from my arms and ran bark- 
ing down to the river's edge. But the 
person in the boat had already started 
for the bank. He came ashore. 

I wanted to go up and meet him, but 
somehow my legs wouldn’t move. Then 
I saw, as he came toward me, that his 
face had something of the look it had 
worn the last time I had seen him 
pale and anxious, with a very wistful, 
humble look in the eyes. 

“Aren’t you going to offer me your 
hand?” he asked sadly. 

I held it out to him, and controlled 
my voice to speak. 

“I have just received some such beau- 
tiful flowers from Paris,” I said. “Do 
they come from you?” 

He nodded, looking at me in such a 
strange way. I went on: 

“And the candied fruit, too, it is 
quite wonderful! Thank you a thou- 
sand times. But the ” I wanted to 
speak of the diamond, but before I 
found the words he had cut in on me 
eagerly : 

“Those stupid little bétises! But 
somehow, after the other day, somehow 
I couldn’t face you again until I—until 
I had made some kind of peace offer- 
ing, so that you could see how earnestly 
I appreciate you and your precious 
friendship. So I just went up to Paris 


yesterday and looked up those little 
saletés, and had them sent down to 
you. They are nothing, of course you 
understand, but to send them relieved 
my feelings! So I came back myself 
on the morning train and came straight 
here. I hoped to find you here, in spite 
of everything. For I had to see you, 
you see!” 

He took an eager step forward. 

“T’'ve been thinking ever since I saw 
you last of what you said to me,” he 
said eagerly. “I never meant to give 
you a false name, you see—that is, not 
exactly. But if you knew how a man 
with a title gets run after, and flattered 
by the mothers, and toadied to by mil- 
lionaires, and the girls flinging them- 
selves at his head—and all the time he 
knows that if he were a hunchback or 
a congenital idiot, it would be the same 
thing exactly. Can’t you imagine how 
a chap gets to feel? He’s not a man at 
all, he’s a name! It’s a damnable busi- 
ness—damnable! And when he finally 
meets the woman that he wants to have 


regard him as a man, and the rest go 
hang, do you think he’s an out-and-out 
bad lot if he—well, if he takes an ad- 
vantage of a mistake she makes, and 
lets her think he has no advantages ex- 
cept those she can see for herself— 
that is, if they are advantages ?” 


He was pleading with me ?—he, beg- 
ging my forgiveness? My head turned. 
I managed to falter: 

“You see, I took you for an Eng- 
lishman !” 

He caught up the word. “I know 
you did! And I, like a brute, let you 
keep on thinking so. You see, our fam- 
ily is of Flemish origin—and, anyway, 
many of the people hereabouts are tall 
and fair like me, as you may have no- 
ticed. And then, of course, I was edu- 
cated in England. My mother—but I'll 
tell you all about that later if you'll lis- 
ten. But now I want to make you un- 
derstand how I happened to put up 
such a game on you. I never really 
meant to. But somehow it started it- 
self. And—well, you remember what 
I told you of that poor friend of mine 
who found his wife had married him 
only for his name. That made an im- 
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pression on me—perhaps I got a little 
morbid on the subject. We're a jealous 
lot, we of Brisart. And I wanted to be 
sure—sure. So I overstepped the 
mark. You thought I had meant to 
insult you. Oh, if you could only 
know how far the idea of any kind of 
insult was from my mind!” 

Please forget what I said!’’ I cried. 
“Please, please forgive me!” 

“I want to make you understand!” 
he persisted doggedly. “You see, I 
couldn’t go straight ahead as I wanted 
to. There were difficulties. My name, 
ah, yes!—one of the most ancient in 
lrance, and a part of her history. But 
unless I traded it off for some eligible 
young lady’s millions, I was as poor a 
beggar as could be found in France. 
\ly poor father had lost—but no mat- 
ter about that now. The point was, a 
certain American millionaire had been 
negotiating to buy the domain of Bri- 
sart. That would have given me enough 
to—to marry to please myself, to live 
in a modest way, to start my career in 
Paris instead of London, as was my 
dream. In London one earns from the 
start in journalism, but in Paris one 
needs backing. So that money meant 
Paris to me; Paris and—and you. But 
when I went to my lawyer’s to meet my 
American buyer, he told me he had 
changed his mind, and flung his option 
back at my head. That was the reason 
I didn’t come to the river any more. 
\What did I have left tO say to you, 
Violet ?” 

How sad his voice was! And it was 

[ who had made that pain for him! 

“But don’t feel badly for me,” he 
cried, “because the next day a miracle 
happened! Another American million- 
aire came along, and offered me much 
more than the first. Beside that, it ap- 
peared that the mortgagees of Brisart 
had offered But never mind about 
that. All that matters is this: Instead 
of two hundred thousand franes, which 
would give me barely enough to live, I 
have more than three times as much. 
With thirty thousand francs a year, I’m 
a rich man! To say nothing of what I 
earn with my work, for now I can buy 
a share in one of the leading Paris pa- 


pers, and I'll be a famous man yet, 
you'll see!” 

“T’m so glad!” 
heart. 

He smiled at me—that old, winning, 
bright smile that I knew. Then sud- 
denly a look of perplexity came into 
his eyes. 

“But there’s one thing I don’t under- 
stand, I'll tell you frankly,” he said. 
“This millionaire who has bought poor 

-old Brisart—Mr. Wagner, as he is 
called—where did he come from, and 
how did he hear the property was for 
sale? I asked him, and he put me off. 
Do you know them, I wonder? For, 
to tell you the truth, I thought I recog- 
nized your friends in whose automobile 
you were, that day I met you in the 
town.” 

After all, why not acknowledge that 
much ? 

“Yes. Mr. and Mrs. Wagner, I know 
them a little, of course,” I answered 
calmly. 

He looked sharply at my averted 
face. “But you've got a secret. That’s 
not hard to see! And so has Madame 
Wagner—a pretty little woman, ma foi! 
I spoke with her a little, and from 
something she said, it seemed that a 
person named Violet had sent them to 
me as customers for poor old Brisart. 
Violet! Do you know who that Violet 
was, I wonder?” 

I began to blush, like an idiot. 

“T may have mentiontd to them that 
Brisart was for sale,” I answered care- 
lessly, “as I knew they were hunting 
for a chateau in this part of France. 
But that wasn’t much to do, was it?” 

He looked at me with a funny ex- 
pression; then he winked—that is, al- 
most winked—one eye, and drew a let- 
ter from his pocket. My breath almost 
stopped, for I had recognized the hand- 
writing of Monsieur Jules Potin. 

“You remember my charming corre- 
spondent of whom I told you?” he 
asked. “He who omits to sign his 
name, and tells me such sweet, pleas- 
ant things about everybody? Well, 
here is his last—it came last night. In 
it I am informed that mademoiselle the 
young American artist has bought the 


I said it with all my 
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mortgages of Brisart, and that it was 
she that divulged to monsieur the 
American millionaire that there was a 
petroleum well on the grounds of the 
Baronne de Nivette, thereby causing 
him to reject Brisart at the last moment 
and to buy Nivette instead.” 

I looked wildly from side to side. 
No, I couldn’t run away. That little 
villain of a Jules, how had he found 
out? I glanced up at him, timid and 
crushed to the earth with shame. The 
eyes I met were filled with an admira- 
tion that was almost frantic. 

“Oh, you little wonder!” he cried. 
“With the brain of a business man in- 
side that dainty little blond head, doing 
my affairs behind my back that I was 
too dull and too clumsy to do for my- 
self! So when you knew that your 
friend, Monsieur Wagner, would pay 
so much more, you quietly elbowed the 
other one out of the affair. Petroleum! 
That’s funny! I’ve heard of coal here, 
but never of oil. Did you really find 
petroleum?” 


I looked up at him, and I couldn’t 
hold in just the ghost of a grin. Though 
inside, my heart had a queer, sinking 


feeling. If he was that kind of a Sher- 
lock that found out everything, then 
what would he think of my tricks? He 
continued to look at me with the same 
puzzled look. 

“You’re a deep little thing,” he said. 
“Somehow I can’t help feeling afraid 
of you. Who knows what you’ve been 
up to, all the time you were playing 
around with your paint box and your 
futurists! Ha, ha!” He stopped short, 
and spoke in a changed voice. ‘“‘What 
were you doing, ma petite, that morn- 
ing I found you here so early, with 
your valise full of bottles, smelling so 
very strong of perfume?” he asked. 

I took a long breath. “If I told you, 
you'd be shocked,” I answered sulkily, 
“but I can only say, it’s often done in 
Pennsylvania, where I come from. And 
no one can say I did anything wrong, 
because it wasn’t my land the petroleum 
was found on, was it?” 

“You do wrong?” he cried. “Never! 
Even though—well, I'll admit T 
wouldn't have done such a thing, per- 


haps, even if I’d been clever enough to 
think of it, which wasn’t likely. But 
you did it for me. What you wouldn't 
have done for yourself, you did for 
me! And I’d never have known it but 
for the writer of this letter. Dear boy, 
how pleased he’d be! He thought, you 
see, that you were putting through the 
transaction for yourself. How little he 
knew your noble heart! And the mort- 
gages, too Mon Dieu, then be- 
yond a doubt it was you who arranged 
for me the chance to buy the mort- 
gages for half their face value. Vio- 
let, Violet, how you’ve been working 
for me—and yet, naughty little one, 
you pretended you didn’t know I was 
René de Brisart—you pretended to the 
last minute you thought I was Smith!” 

I held my tongue discreetly. He 
knew too much already, there was no 
use of his knowing everything—now, 
or ever. 

Suddenly he caught my hand in his— 
my left hand, and began unbuttoning 
the glove. 

“What's the matter? What is it?” 

He pulled off the glove. There, on 
the fourth finger, was the diamond, 
more dazzling than ever in the sun. 

“She’s put it on! She’s wearing it, 
my beautiful love!” he cried in a voice 
of such rapture as I had never heard 
before. “She has accepted my peace 
offering. She has even put it on the 
finger of the pledge!” 

He looked around. The workmen 
had gone to their dinners. The place 
was as solitary as in the days of our 
sketching. Then he took both my hands 
in his. 

“You'll give to Brisart what you 
promised to Smith?” he asked in a 
queer voice, all choked up and strange. 
“Will you accept my love and marry 
me?” 

“But you don’t understand!” I cried 
desperately. “I’ve lots of things to tell 
you about myself. My painting was all 
a bluff—I’m not an artist at all——” 

“Tf that’s all you have on your con- 
science, mon trésor,”’ he interrupted, 
“then I'll guarantee that you never de- 
ceived me at all!” And he laughed— 
impertinence! But I couldn't laugh, 
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“You don’t understand!” I insisted. 
“]'m just a business girl, who works for 
her living. What will your mother 
say?’ And I remembered that calm, 
patrician glance that had dropped me 
to immeasurable depths of the ordinary. 

“My mother will adore you, espe- 
cially when she hears what we owe to 
you!” he retorted positively. In my 
heart, I took the liberty to doubt him. 
But then I'm not a goose that expects 
everything perfect, especially a mother- 
in-law. And perhaps I can make her 
like me a little bit. 

And, in any case,” added René, “she 
has no idea of living with us, you un- 
derstand. She has never cared for 
risart since my poor father’s death. 
So she’s going back to England just as 
soon as we—we’re married and settled 
in our home in Paris.” 

‘But you don’t understand!” I cried 
like a hypocrite, knowing that he would 
contradict me. “I’m not the kind of 
girl that marries a marquis!” 

“No,” he returned, “because you 
ought to marry a king!” 

He seized me in his arms and kissed 
me. Ah, when he held me like that, 
what did I care if he was a king, or a 
down-and-outer, or a poor artist, as I 


‘ 


had taken him for at the beginning? 
He was He. He was mine. So much 
his lips told me, and with mine I told 
him back that I was his. 

Chouchou, feeling himself neglected, 
jumped up with furious barkings. 

René laughed down ‘nto my face. 
“He’s jealous, poor beggar! He's jeal- 
ous of me. He knows that he’s your 
dog now, you see, just like his master.” 

“My dog?” I cried. “Mine? But 
poor little thing! He’ll be miserable if 
he doesn’t live with you!” 

His arms clasped me more closely. 
‘And please tell me,” he responded, “if 
he lives with you, how he’s going to 
manage things in order not to live with 
me, too?” 

A shudder ran over my body. Until 
that moment perhaps I had not actually 
realized what it meant to marry him. 

“With you? Live with you?” I 
gasped. 

“Darling little stupid! How else, if 
we're married?” And he kissed me 
again. 

I hid my face on his shoulder. 

“You're laughing?” he cried re- 
proachfully. 

“No, darling big stupid! 


ing!” 


Only cry- 
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OME lives are like a pine tree’s near mad fountains ; 
Hearing vain babblings; glimpsing distant goals; 
Prophets of silence to less patient souls. 


Some lives are like a pine tree’s on high mountains, 
Felled while they flourished, covetous for this: 
That their stanch fiber bridge some grim abyss. 


Some lives are like a pine tree’s near mad fountains; 
Upright, they shelter; prostrate, still they serve ; 
A sun-wrought span on death’s austere preserve. 
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STELL you, I’m clean flat, 

Bill,” “Tin Can” Harris pro- 

tested. “Come across, will 

you? [ want a grubstake for 

the rest o’ the winter, an’ 

enough to turn me loose in the hills 

again next summer, Say, listen to me, 

Bill. If I don’t connect with some 
change, I gotta go to work.” 

Big Bill Heenan, leaning over his 

stove in the corner of the cabin, laughed 

and twitched the handle of the frying 


pan he held, in such a manner that the 
steak therein described a parabola in 
the air and lit bottom side up in the 
pan again with a great sizzling and 
popping of hot grease. 


“Yuh hadn’t ought to have no 
money,” he declared. ‘Man like you 
is just built to hustle the bank roll for 
the guys that knows how to take care 
o’ it. Couldn’t yuh figure no better way 
o gettin’ rid o’ your wad than buyin’ 
stock in that phony quartz proposition 
down there in Juneau? An’ you a 
miner !” 

Heenan deftly tossed the sizzling 
steak on to a platter on the table, peered 
into the steaming coffee pot, and hitched 
a chair between his legs. 

“Sit up an’ chew,” he invited his 
guest. “I'll stake yuh to one good feed 
*fore I throw yuh out, anyhow. I real- 
ly ought to make yuh saw wood for 
your dinner, yuh poor, mutton-brained 
hunk o’ nonsense. But I'll feed yuh 
this once, Sit down.” 

Tin Can Harris meekly 
chair and reached for a 
the hot steak. 


slid into his 
juicy slab of 





“I got it comin’, Heenan,’ he ad- 
mitted humbly. “I know it. But it did 
look awful good, Bill. Yuh never heard 
this fella, McCormack, talk, or yuh 
wouldn’t blame me. Say, he could take 
me out into an lIoway cornfield an’ 
plumb make me believe the dirt ‘d run 
fifty cents to the pan. Sure he could. 
An’ I'd buy without ever pannin’. He 
explained to me all how we was goin’ 
to form that stock company an’ put up 
the mill there, an’ then how he was 
goin’ back East an’ sell stock in the 
company, an’ how rich we was all goin’ 
to get offen it; an’ when he got done 
talkin’, I darn near cried ’cause I could 
only get together twenty-five thousan’ 
to give him.” 

“What did yuh get for your twenty- 
five thousan’?” Heenan queried. 

“Stock,” Harris explained. 

“What kind o’ stock?” 

Harris blinked helplessly. “I dun- 
no,” he admitted “He told me, but 
[ fergit. I got it with me. Anyhow, 
when I come to an’ found out | 
stung, I come up to Dawson on the 
stage and bought me a couple dogs 
down there,-an’ mushed up here to see 
you. I want a couple o’ thousan’, Bill.” 

“T bet yuh do,” Heenan agreed, grin- 
ning. 

Harris poised a cut of steak halfway 
to his open mouth and stared at his 
friend curiously. “Well, say, do I get 
it?” he inquired with a touch of trucu- 
lency. 

Heenan shook his head. ‘Not 
me,” he announced positively. 

Harris’ mouth closed with a 


was 


from 


snap, 
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and he laid the bite of steak, still stuck 
on the tines of his fork, back on the 
plate. 

“A’right,” he said shortly, kicked 
back his chair, and rose. 

Heenan munched on _ industriously, 
apparently unmindful of his old 
friend’s preparations for departure. 
When Harris had gathered his belong- 
ings, settled the ear laps of his fur cap 
firmly over his head, and started to- 
ward the door, Heenan looked up from 
his plate with a perfectly simulated ex- 
pression of complete surprise. 

“Why, where yuh goin’?” he asked. 

Harris turned, surveyed him in grim 
silence for a moment, and then deliber- 
ately laid down his things, and took a 
threatening step toward the big man. 

“We been tillicums for come twenty 
year in this man’s land, you and me 
have, Bill Heenan,” he said, almost 
brokenly. ‘I’ve staked you when you 
was clean, an’ you done the same by 
me time an’ time again. When I go 
broke down the line there, I don’t think 
o’ nothin’ else but mushin’ inside here 


to find you an’ get me another stake. 
I Say, I didn’t want to say nothin’ 


about this. We been blanket pardners 
so dog-gone many times, it plumb hurts 
me to talk like this. I wanted to get 
clear o’ you without havin’ to say any- 
thin’, but yuh would have it. Yuh stop 
me as I’m leavin’ an’ ask me for it, 
so here it is: You’ve either gone plumb 
crazy or you’re ornery yellow from the 
core 0’ your heart out. I plumb hope 
you’re crazy, ‘cause I’d hate to think 
that the Bill Heenan I’ve knowed all 
these years was such a low-down pup 
as to treat an old tillicum like this. 

“T ain’t goin’ to stop to tell yuh all 
I think o’ yuh. I ain’t got time, an’ 
there’d sure be gun play in this here 
shack if I did. There would be unless 
you’ve come to be a dirty coward along 
with bein’ a tightwad with an old pal. 
I’m goin’ to tell yuh this, though, Mis- 
ter Bill Heenan: You an’ me is done; 
done for good an’ all, amen, an’ so help 
me. Don’t yuh ever dare to say ‘How’ 
to me in camp or on the trail or I'll 
shoot yuh for the dirty, yellow dog 
you’ve done come to be. You an’ me’s 


You an’ me What are 
yuh laughin’ at? It’s come to be right 
funny, is it? Awful funny to turn 
down your old pal, an’ then get the 
waddin’ roasted out o’ yuh, huh?” 

Harris stared uncertainly for a mo- 
ment at Big Heénan, who lay back limp 
in his chair, weak from laughter. 

“Say, Bill, you are nutty,” Harris 
declared in an alarmed tone of voice. 
“Yuh got shack fever, Bill. Yuh have. 
The country’s done got yuh. I knowed 
somewhat was wrong. Now you get 
hold o’ yourself, an’ we'll get yuh out- 
side for a spell, Yuh go down to Se- 
attle an’ lay around there for the rest 
o’ the winter an’ you'll be all O. K. 
again. Now take it easy, Bill. Just try 
an 

“Aw, set down,” Heenan gurgled, 
wiping his streaming eyes. ‘‘Nobody’s 
nutty but you.” 

Harris seated himself gingerly. 
“That’s all right, Bill,” he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘You just kind o’ get hold o’ 
yourself now, an’ try an’ think straight. 
I’m not sayin’ you’re nutty to make 
bad talk agin’ yuh, Bill. I just want 
yuh to 

“IT know I’m nutty,” Heenan agreed. 
“Nutty, same as you are. I’m down in 
Skagway last fall, an’ I fall for this 
McCormack’s game same as you did.” 

Harris stared. ‘What?’ he gasped. 
“Did you 

“Sure,” Heenan said disgustedly. “I 
got a lot o’ them pretty stock papers, 
too. You're an awful rampant guy, 
ain’t yuh? When yuh tackle a guy for 
a grubstake, whyn’t yuh find out first 
if he’s got it?” 

Amazement 
twisted Harris’ 
lines. 

“Yuh don't 
——” he began. 

“Busted like a dog,” Heenan assured 
him with unconcerned finality. “Flat. 
Clean to the bone, an’ that’s scraped 
dry. I ain’t got a nickel. Got plenty o’ 
grub, but nothin’ better’n nails to make 
music in ‘my pockets. D’yuh know 
where this bird McCormack is now?” 

Harris shook his head dazedly. 

“Well, I do,” Heenan snapped, with 


through. 


and 
face 


comprehension 
into ludicrous 
Yuh 


mean ain't 
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a sudden savagery. “Set down an’ take 
some o’ the wrinkles out o’ your mid- 
riff. We're goin’ on a trip right soon.” 


“When I make mine, I’m goin’ to 
some man’s land where it’s so hot an 
egg’ll bake in the moonlight all the year 
round,” Harris declared bitterly, as he 
cursed the dogs to a halt twelve miles 
out on the trail from Arnak, a mining 
camp on the coast, and eased his weary 
body down on the sledge. “I'll get me 
a bunch o’ husky boys to tote me from 
one to the other. I'll tie my feet, so’s 
I can’t walk if I want to. The more I 
mush, the less proud I am o’ bein’ a 
human bein’. Gee! A duck’s got it on 
me forty ways from Sunday. An’ a 
duck’s got sense as well as wings. 
When this epileptic fit o’ creation up 
here goes into cold storage for the win- 
ter, Mr. Duck, he floats off where they 
pay gnoney for ice to keep their hooch 
cold} but a human bein’, he stays up 
here an’ walks in the snow.” 

“Ah, yuh ice-pit sour dough!” Hee- 
nan railed at him. “If yuh had all the 
last pay that ever come out o’ Dawson, 
yuh’d bet the pile on a fourflush to go 
broke an’ give yourself an excuse to 
get back into the North an’ play the 
old game again. Git off o’ that an’ le’s 
hike, It’s only about twelve miles an’ 
a good trail adl the way.” 

The trail was wide and well packed, 
running over a level stretch of country 
and through sparse timber. Behind 
them the great mountain that 
they had crossed in an agony of strained 
muscles towered in the brittlesblue sky, 
white as whitest ivory. They had been 
fifteen days on the trail, and both were 
worn and ragged. Just after crossing 
the frozen bed of a little creek, a mile 
from where they had rested, Heenan 
stopped the team again, and turned a 
listening ear to the rear. 

“Somebody comin’,” he judged. “TI 
heard a dog yelp. Le’s wait an’ hike in 
along with ‘em. Your face ain’t so bad 
to look at when they’s others around 
to vary the monotony; but I been seein’ 
it too frequent o’ late to like the sight 
of it, I'll take to company right now 
like a hungry man to a bean pot.” 


range 


“Tf I thought you hated the sight o’ 
f 


my face as bad as I hate to hear you 
talk, I'd alter it around with a rock to 
give yuh a change o’ scenery,” Harris 
returned wearily. ‘Ain't it funny how 
good pals'll get on each other’s nerves, 
mushin’ on the trail alone? If I didn't 
know that all I needed was a drink or 
two, an’ the sight o’ somebody else to 
set me right, I'd think I hated yuh 
worse’n any man I ever met. I would 
that. An’ soon’s ever I see a few folks 
an’ rall around with ’em, I'll be figurin’ 
you for the best guy in the world again. 
That team is comin’ a few, ain’t it?” 

The sharp yelp of the dogs sounded 
rapidly nearer, and the whine of sled 
runners on snow was audible. Over a 
little rise and around a bend in the trail 
the team came in full flight; twelve 
great, bush-tailed huskies _ straining 
against the leather that drew the basket 
sled, which held two people. 

*S a woman,” Heenan whispered, 
as the sledge dipped down and flashed 
across the creek bed. ‘“’S a woman, 
an’ 

He stared hard at the fur-hooded 
man on the sledge, behind a laughing, 
rosy young girl, and cursed under his 
breath. 

“McCormack!” Harris exploded, 
starting to his feet. “Stop that team, 
Bill, an’ we'll . 

“Set down an’ shut up,’’ Heenan or- 
dered. “You'll get nothin’ but blood 
from beatin’ him up, an’ yuh couldn't 
cash that for two bits a gallon. What 
[ want out o’ this guy is some o’ the 
stuff a barkeep’ll look friendly at when 
he sees it.” 

McCormack yelled a lusty “whoa” 
to his dogs as he came opposite Heenan 
and Harris, and sprang from the 
sledge. 

“Hello, boys,” he called out, advanc- 
ing toward them. ‘Where ss 

Surprise and apprehension, follow- 
ing his sudden recognition, choked the 
sentence short. 

Heenan grinned friendlily. “Howdy, 
McCormack,” he greeted him. “Didn't 
know yuh was around this neck o’ the 
woods. How are yuh?” 

“Why—all right,” McCormack stam- 
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mered. “Didn’t recognize you at first. 
What Didn’t know you’ were 
around here.” 

“Just mushed over from Yukon,” 
Heenan answered easily. “Yuh know 
Harris, don’t yuh?” 

“Why, yes, I 

“How, old-timer,’ Harris said 
cordially, taking his cue from Heenan. 

McCormack gave a quick little sigh 
of relaxation and relief. His big-fea- 
tured face crinkled in a pleasant grin. 

“Fine, thanks,” he answered. “You 
boys—headed for Arnak?” 

“Yeh, Figure on doin’ a little pros- 
pectin’ for quartz on the peninsula this 
summer, an’ thought we'd come over 
to the coast early, an’ kind o’ thaw 
out along with the cricks this side 0’ 
the mountains,” Heenan returned. 


” 


The girl laughed and hopped lightly 
from the sled. 

“It may be awfully bold for me to 
ask you to introduce me to your friends, 
Dan,” she said with mock embarrass- 
ment, “but if you won’t do it other- 


wise, why 

“Oh, certainly. Beg pardon,” Mc- 
Cormack answered, with a little rasp 
of annoyance in his voice. “Meet Miss 
Melton, boys, This is Mr. Heenan and 
Mr. Harris. Miss Melton is new up 
here. Only been here about two 
months, Her brother is interested with 
me in—ah He flushed and shifted 
his glance from the two men. “Miss 
Melton is interested in everything in 
this country,” he hurried on; “the 
mountains and the dogs and—and the 
men and——” 

The girl’s clear, bell-like laugh inter- 
rupted him. 

“Which do you find the most inter- 
estin’, miss?” Heenan inquired grave- 
ly; “the dogs or the men?” 

“Dan didn’t mean that just the way 
it sounded,” the girl laughed back, not- 
ing the angry glint in Harris’ eyes. 

“Dan don’t mean a right lot o’ things 
the way he says ’em,” he answered, in 
a low voice that was as laden with men- 
ace as the clatter of a_ rattlesnake’s 
buttons. He took a soft step forward, 
his eyes fixed greedily on McCormack, 
and his fingers working inside his 


furred mittens. “IT reckon, Dan, 


he a 

Heenan grasped his partner by the 
shoulder and flung him back, just as 
Miss Melton stepped in front of Mc- 
Cormack with a little cry of fear. 

“Travel,” Heenan advised McCor- 
mack, in a whisper, leaning close. “Tin 
Can’s nuts. Shack fever. I’m takin’ 
him outside.” 

McCormack nodded comprehension, 
hurried the girl to the sled, and the two 
sped away down the trail. 

“T know I spilled the beans all over 
the dirt floor,” Harris growled, in sul- 
len contrition, as the team flashed out 
of sight over a rise. ‘Tell me what a 
fool I am, an’ have it done with; but 
don’t lay it on too thick, or we mix. 
I don’t feel none like listenin’ to some 
sermon.” 

‘Tl don’t need to tell yuh what a fool 
yuh are,” Heenan answered him ab- 
sently, staring down the trail to where 
the sled had disappeared. ‘Yuh know 
all about that. Yuh’ll have to lay dark 
now an’ leave me pull this alone. I tell 
him you’re nuts, an’ I’m takin’ yuh 
out. Ain’t she a peach?” 

“Huh?” Harris inquired stupidly. 

““An’ she’s gone on him, too. See her 
step in front o’ him when she thought 
yuh was goin’ to muss him? Game! I 
like °em that way. Poor kid!” 

“Ah, there yuh go, gettin’ snarled up 
with a dame, again,” Harris sneered. 
“That'll be about all for us. Whenever 
yuh go gettin’ smeared on some double- 
crossin’ skirt that———” 

A moment later he lay on his back 
in the snow, staring dazedly up into 
Heenan’s blazing, blue eyes. 

“Tf yuh want more, stand up, an’ 
I'll give it to yuh,” Heenan raged cold- 
ly. “If yuh don’t know a good woman 
when yuh see one, don’t talk about any 
o’ ’em.” 

He strode to the sledge, cursed the 
dogs into line, and started off without 
a backward glance. He was conscious 
that Harris was following, but for three 
long miles, he did not speak or look 
back, and the man behind followed in 
silence. Passing through a grove of 
larches in sight of the camp on the 
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shore of the bay, far below, Harris 
spoke. 

“Yuh needn’t be so stiff-necked about 
it,” he said plaintively. -“I got my 
mouth mussed up, an’ a good front 
tooth spoilt, an’ all you lose out of it’s 
your dog-gone temper. Yuh might 
make talk with a guy that got all the 
worst o’ the break.” 

Heenan stopped the dogs and faced 
his old friend with a long sigh of re- 
lief. 

“Vuh big fool, you!” he said fondly, 
grinning at Harris. “Gee! I did slam 


yuh a good one, didn’t I?” 


McCormack sought Heenan in the 
latter’s cabin at Arnak, and talked of 
many things rather aimlessly before he 
got down to the business that brought 
him, but it came out at last, rather hesi- 
tantly, but clearly. 

“You—ah—were interested to some 
extent in that—ah—project of mine in 
Juneau, weren't you, Heenan?” he in- 
quired, with an elaborate carelessness, 
after he had talked of irrelevant sub- 
jects, ranging from the state of the 
weather to the administration’s unjust 
treatment of Alaska. 

“That mine, yuh mean?” Heenan 
particularized for him. “Yeh. I sifted 
quite a little poke full o’ dust down 
that hole.” 

“T see, That was an unfortunate af- 
fair, Heenan. It was too bad we 
couldn’t raise enough to continue oper- 
ations. I’m firmly convinced that if 
we could have relocated that vein—— 
It’s all broken up there, you know, 
and——-” 

“Aw, forget it,”” Heenan advised. “I 
ain’t beefin’, am I? I been at this man’s 
game too long to howl when the mar- 
bles leak out of a hole in my pocket. 
I’m no piker. We all lost out together 
there, didn’t we? I reckon you must 
o’ stood a pretty heavy loser on that 
misplay.” 

“Yes, indeed. That hit me heavy. 
Lost everything in the smash,” McCor- 
mack admitted eagerly. “What became 
of your—ah—friend? Harris, I be- 
lieve, was his name.” 


“Sent him below on the Stimson,” 


Heenan answered. “He'll be all right 
after he’s been out a while, I reckon.” 

“I hope so,” McCormack returned 
sympathetically. “Sad case. I believe 
he owned some stock in that unfortu- 
nate project of mine, too.” 

Heenan nodded. “I reckon,” he said 
shortly. 

McCormack fingered his cigar nerv- 
ously. “Miss Melton’s taken quite an 
interest in you,” he said, after a mo- 
ment, with attempted carelessness. 

“Thinks I size up better than the 
dogs?” Heenan suggested, with a grin. 

“Funny, that,” McCormack laughed. 
“Yes, she’s very fond of riding with 
you back of the dogs. I don’t blame 
her. You’re a remarkable driver, Hee- 
nan. Do you see much of Paul?” 

“Her brother? Quite a lot.” 

“Splendid chap,”” McCormack agreed. 
“He ever—ah—talk with you any con- 
cerning our proposed partnership in 
the Gold Queen ?” 

“Some.” 

McCormack considered this, and sud- 
denly l€aned forward confidentially. 
“See here, Heenan, I'll be quite hon- 
est with you,” he said earnestly. “I 
need Paul in this with me; need him 
bad. I could get other men with money 
in time, but it would take time, and 
that I can’t afford. This Gold Queen 
is a sure thing, once we get the ma- 
chinery installed. It’s a winner. Paul 
is about ready to throw in with me 
two hundred thousand dollars for a 
half interest, and the expense of de- 
velopment to be shared equally after 
that. He’s about made up his mind 
to take it, and—well, I'll be frank with 
you—if he were to hear too much about 
the failure of that proposition down 
there in Juneau, it might scare him out. 
He knows of it in a general way, of 
course, but Do you see?” 

“No,” Heenan disclaimed bluntly. 

McCormack bit his lip. “How much 
money did you put into the Juneau 
mine ?” 

“Bout twelve thousan’.” 

“Tf you got it back—if I paid it to 
you—could you forget whatever you 
know about it?” 

Heenan’s eyes 


“What 


widened. 
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should I know about it?” he inquired 
innocently, 
here!” McCormack burst out 
with sudden savagery. “You don’t kid 
me any. I know you're wise. Here’s 
the point: Your money back to shut 
up. What do you say?” 

Heenan slowly rolled and lit a ciga- 
rette, and tipped back in his chair. 

“My tillicum, Harris, that went be- 
low, he had some money in that rat 


See 


hole o’ yours down there, too,” he ob- 

served idly. 
McCormack swore. 

he demanded shortly. 
“Some twenty-five thousan’, I reckon 


“How much?” 


it was.” 

“IT can’t pay that, and yours, too. 
That's impossible. I'll give you fifteen 
thousand to clear out and keep your 
mouth shut.” 

Heenan spat and glanced out of the 
window. “Looks like it was comin’ on 
tu storm,” he remarked. 

McCormack rose and slammed the 
table with his fist. ‘How much?” he 
demanded hotly. 

Heenan shrugged. “I told yuh 
once,” he said. “Figure it up your- 
self.” 

“You’re a_ fool,’ McCormack 
sneered, jamming on his fur cap. “I 
won't pay you a cent. Start fighting 
and see how far you'll get. I’d°given 
you a reasonable sum, but now you get 
nothing. Go ahead and tell what you 
know.” ‘ 

“T’ll tell about your saltin’ the Gold 
Heenan drawled, as McCor 
mack stepped to the door. “Them as- 
says come up fine, but I'll tell how 
you're stackin’ the deck, an’ I'll prove 
it, old-timer. An’ what d’yuh know 
about that?” 

McCormack turned a face that had 
gone snow white. 

“Quit,” Heenan advised disgustedly. 
“You're coatin’ some o’ that ore with 
cement salted with flour gold. The 
sacks with that ore are all tied with a 
double bowknot. Your game’s crooked 
from the word go. I know it an’ I can 
prove it. An’ what d’yuh know about 
that ?” : 

McCormack 

6 


Queen,” 


took a step back into 


“Thirty thousand even,” 
“T can’t raise 


the room. 
he whispered hoarsely. 
another cent.” 

Heenan eyed him narrowly. 
it here. I’ll take it.” 

McCormack gave a little involuntary 
gasp of relief. “I'll give you my note 
for it, due when the deal goes 
through,” he said, 

Heenan frowned. 
laugh,” he begged wearily. “I 
feel a bit funny.” 

“Well, what protection have I got?” 
McCormack demanded. “You take my 
money and then squeal, for all I know.” 

“T reckon you'll have to take that 
chance,” Heenan prophesied uninter- 
estedly. 

McCormack bent over the table. 
“Give me your word to clear out?” he 
demanded tensely. “I know something 
about you. Men who know, say your 
word’s good, Give it to me?” 

For the first time during the inter- 
view, Heenan’s eyes wavered. He got 
up from his chair, strolled to the win- 
dow, and marked lines on the frost 
with a nervous forefinger. 

“Well?” McCormack urged. 
about it? Give me your word?” 

Heenan drew a great breath, and 
faced him. “No,” he said quietly. 
“Now, get out o’ here.” 

McCormack jumped back. 
what do you mean?” 

“Shut up, you!”’ Heenan roared back 
at him, in a bellowing voice that shook 
the timbers in the cabin. His outthrust 
right hand grasped a long, blue-barreled 
forty-four, and its one black eye stared 


“Bring 


“Don’t make me 
don’t 


“What 


“What— 


straight at McCormack’s chest. 

“You're so near dead yuh ain’t worth 
a two-bit bid from anybody but the 
undertaker, If yuh knowed how bad 
I wanted to yank this trigger, you'd 
take the side o’ the shack out goin’ 
away from here. Hike!’ 

He dropped into his chair, as the 
door slammed behind McCormack, and 
reached with trembling fingers for his 
cigarette papers and tobacco. The cur- 
tains that divided the two rooms of the 
shack were thrust apart, and Tin Can 
Harris stepped softly into the room. 

“Well, if I spilled the beans, you’ve 
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sure done gone an’ trampled ‘em all up 
in the dirt,” he commented. ‘An’ 
couldn’t explain to him how you was 
crazy an’ didn’t know what yuh was 
sayin’, ‘cause I’m in the bughouse down 
below, by this time. Got the money’s 
good as right in your mitt, an’ yuh cut 
loose an’ gum up the whole deck! Aw, 
don't think I mind. Not a bit. What’s 
twenty-five thousan’ o’ my money be- 
twixt old friends like us? Nothin’ but 
chicken feed. Course we come a long 
ways to get that money, an’ the play 
come up right for yuh, an’ yuh got it, 
but then it wasn’t worth holdin’ to. 
Cert’nly not! We just come over here 
to prove we could get it if we did want 
it. Yes! Say somethin’.” 

“Be good!” Heenan begged sheep- 
ishly. “I’m goin’ to put a stop to this 
fellow’s game. I ain’t goin’ to stand 
for him trimmin’ this young Melton.” 

“Yeh! You’re awful mussed up in 
your mind about this fellow Melton, 
ain’t yuh?” Harris jeered. 

Heenan flushed. “I—I think she’s 
kind o’ gone on him, at that,” he stam- 
mered. “I reckon she likes him a lot, 
an’ I ain’t goin’ to stand for it. He’s 
got a squaw an’ a flock o’ breeds up in 
the Koyokuk. I ain’t goin’ to stand 
for it.” 

“Me, I ain’t sayin’ a word,” Harris 
declared, “‘Not-me! I got beat up for 
talkin’ once, an’ I’m keepin’ mum now. 
I dunno a good woman when I see one. 
I own up to it. I don’t. I don’t reckon 
it makes a lot o’ difference whether I 
do or not. They all cost when yuh 
get snarled up with ’em.” 


The short winter day was nearing its 
close when Heenan left his shack and 
made his way up the main street of 
Arnak to the Alaska Hotel, where Paul 
Melton and his sister were stopping. 
Arnak was like the average Alaska 
coast town—one plank street with plank 
sidewalks; one- and two-story hotels, 
stores, and saloons—mainly saloons— 
along the main thoroughfare; a half 
dozen alleged streets parallel to the 
main one, bordered by a few pretty 
little cottages and many one- and two- 
room shacks; the whole surrounded by 


a ragged fringe of scattered huts. 
There was one dock with a warehouse 
and a half dozen floats with small craft 
moored to them. Back of the town rose 
the coast range of mountains, steep, 
jagged of outline, snowy, and drear. 

The street was deserted as Heenan 
plugged through the snow on his way 
to the hotel. The lights from many sa- 
loon windows made bright patches on 
the snow, and from one came the tin- 
panny tinkle of a mechanical piano. 
He stepped into the hotel, where a 
number of high-booted, mackinaw-clad 
men lounged, playing crib or pitch, and 
stalked up to the little desk in the 
corner. 

“Tell Miss Melton I want to see her 
for a minute, Johnny,” he instructed 
the sharp-eyed, little, wizened, young- 
old man behind the desk, whom he had 
known years previous on the Klondike 
as a genius with a faro box. 

The thin, wiry little fellow hopped 
up the stairs, and came back, after a 
few minutes, very slowly. He walked 
back behind the desk without speaking 
to Heenan, snapped open a drawer, 
drew out a thirty-eight automatic, and 
laid it in front of him. 

“This ain’t none o’ my fault, old- 
timer,” he said, in a husky half whisper 
that was habitual with him. “But I 
woke up my friend here’’—patting the 
automatic on the desk top—‘‘in case 
you might forget that. I might tell yuh 
a whole lot o’ lies that’d sound bet- 
ter’n the truth, but the truth is that the 
lady she don’t want to see yuh now nor 
no time soon or after that. She claims 
to be awful happy an’ contented when 
you ain't part o’ the scenery, an’ gimme 
to understand that her peace o’ mind 
would be all mussed up with sounds o’ 
battle if she ever happened to ketch a 
sight o’ yuh anywhere around the sky 
line, D’yuh gather the idea that she 
don’t want to see yuh?” 

Heenan nodded shortly. His eyelids 
were narrowed to mere slits, through 
which his bright-blue eyes blazed like 
small sapphires. 

“Who's up there with her?” he de- 
manded. 

“Tt ain’t any o’ your business who’s 
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up there with her,” the little clerk re- 
turned truculently. “But I don’t like 
him any better’n you do, so I'll tell yuh 
who he is.” 

“McCormack,” 
himself. 

‘“However’d yuh guess it?” the clerk 
gasped in mock surprise. “You're right 
bright, ain't yuh?” 

“Paul there?” Heenan probed. 

The clerk’s face sobered. ‘He is,” 
he stated simply. “If yuh thought any 
different, yuh ain’t got the sense IL 
thought yuh had, an’ I’m sorry I 
talked.” 

Heenan nodded. “Right yuh are,” 
he agreed. “Our friend is runnin’ 
mighty strong there, though, an’ he’s 
liable to win somethin’. I'd like to put 
soap on his moccasins, so he'll slide 
well when I give him the push I’m 
savin’ up for him,” 

“Grease ‘em up,” the clerk encour- 
“Shove him off the top o’ Mc- 


Heenan mused to 


aged. 


Kinley, an’ see if I weep.” 
Heenan drummed on the desk with 
his stubby, splay fingers, and glanced 


around the room. 

“Pretty busy?” he inquired idly 

The clerk’s lashless lids lowered 
slowly over his expressionless, black 
eyes. 

“I don’t make yuh,” he whispered. 

Heenan looked at him steadily. 
“You've been knowin’ me quite some 
time in this land, Johnny,” he said 
quietly. “If you're right busy, don't 
let me keep yuh from your work.” 

lhe clerk stared back for a long half 
minute between his half-closed eyelids, 
and then nodded slowly. 

“I've got to go out back an’ milk the 
chickens,” he declared. “She’s a nice 
kid, but she don’t know a lot.” 

He jammed on his fur cap, buttoned 
his coat, and stepped through a door in 
the rear of the room. 

Heenan turned over the leaves of a 
magazine lying on the Cigar case, scru- 
tinized a map on the wall, and quietly 
stepped up the stairs, He walked down 
the corridor to room thirty-two, listened 
for a moment to the hum of voices from 
within, and then opened the door and 
stepped inside, closing it behind him. 


The girl lay back in an easy-chair, 
smiling up into the face of McCormack, 
who leaned above her. Young Melton 
was stretched at length on the sofa, 
smoking. The girl screamed as Hee- 
nan stepped in, and the two men stood 
erect. 

“Howdy,” Heenan grinned. 
heard nobody wanted to see me, so I 
came up.” 

The girl rose. “Mr. Heenan,” she 
said frigidly, “I gave orders that you 
were not r 

Her brother stepped in front of her, 
his face flaming, and his lean body 
atremble with rage. 

“You brute!’’ he spat at the big man 
by the door, “If I had a gun with me, 
I’d shoot you where you stand. I told 
sis you wouldn't understand her going 
out with you, but she Oh, you 
brute! You unspeakable brute! And 
then you go about town telling that 
you—that you 

His rage choked him, and with an 
inarticulate growl, he lashed out at the 
big man. His clenched right fist landed 
flush on Heenan’s mouth, and the la- 
cerated lips oozed blood. The big fel- 
low raised his arms to guard himself, 
then dropped them at his sides, and 
stood leaning forward, while young 
Melton rained blows on his unprotected 
face. The big man’s head rocked slight- 
ly to the impact of the other's fist, but 
his huge body stood firm, poised with- 
out effort, and unshaken by the as- 
sault. 

\fter a few 
his fury past, young Melton ceased his 
mad attack, and stepped back, eying, 
with a little shiver of awe, the bloody 
face of the man he had beaten, who 
stood quiet and unresisting. 

“Why—why don’t you fight, you— 
you dog?” he demanded, with an inef- 
fectual attempt to hold his anger at 
white heat in the face of the other’s 
passivity. ‘Are you a—a coward, as 
well as a blackguard ?” 

Heenan gingerly mopped the blood 
from his lacerated face with a red ban- 
danna, and smiled. ‘No,” he said 
queerly. “No, But I didn’t come here 
to fight, an’ I ain’t goin’ to. Leastwise 


moments, the crest of 
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not with you. This McCormack here, 
he’s lied about me to you an’ your 
sister, an’ I come up here to tell yuh the 
truth about him. He’s a crook an’ al- 
ways has been, an’ he’s got a 

McCormack stepped forward with 
an oath. “That's all,” he snapped. 
“Will you leave this room at once, or 
shall I put you out?” 

Suddenly Heenan laughed. ‘Don’t 
put me out, Mac,” he begged, with 
burlesque sincerity. “Please don’t! I 
might break your neck accidental an’ 
they’d make me pay for plantin’ yuh. 
Please don’t put me out.” He turned 
to Miss Melton, and his face sobered. 
“This man’s got a he began re- 
spectfully, when McCormack grasped 
him by the throat. 

Heenan’s face underwent a change 
that was swift and terrible. It changed 
from that of a big, battered, pleading 
boy to the bloodied, insane visage of an 
animal of prey at the moment of its 
kill. He dropped his chin, and McCor- 
mack yelled, as the big fellow’s teeth 
crunched the bones of his wrist. Hee- 
nan reached out, as McCormack loosed 
his hold, and, grabbing him by the col- 
lar with one hand and the thigh with 
the other, he heaved him into the air, 
held him for a moment at arm’s length 
over his head, and, with a surge of his 
whole, great body, flung him the width 
of the room and against the wall, head 
high. 

Heenan took a step toward him, and 
the girl leaped on him like an infuriated 
tigress, Silently she struck at him with 
her small, clenched fists, interposing 
her body between him and the man on 
the floor. Heenan’ shrugged, and 
stepped back to the door. The girl 
dropped to the floor beside McCormack 
and crooned to him, stroking his face 
and head with eager, hungry hands. 

“Oh, he’s killed you!’ she moaned. 
“Dan, Dan, dear! My boy! Oh, Paul! 
Quick! Do something! Tell me, is he 
—is he dead, Paul? Oh, Dan, my 
Dan!” 

Her brother knelt by her, and felt 
the senseless man’s pulse. ‘“‘He’s not 
dead, anyway,” he said. “I'll get a doc- 
tor, and ; 


“You'll get nobody till you hear me,” 
Heenan interposed heavily. “I’m goin’ 
to tell yuh what this man is an’ why 
I done this. He 5 

“Oh, will you go?” the girl cried; 

springing to her feet and facing him. 
“You've nearly killed the man I’m go- 
ing to marry, You've Oh, you 
beast! You horrible beast, will you 
go?” 
Heenan stared at her sullenly, wet 
his lips, and sighed. “Yes, ma’am,” he 
said simply. “I'll send the doctor up.” 
He stepped out into the hall and closed 
the door. 

The clerk stared as he came into the 
lobby. ‘Nobody in town could do it,” 
he commented at sight of Heenan’s 
face. “You must o’ been beatin’ your- 
self up.” 

“McCormack’s up in thirty-two, an’ 
he needs a doctor,” Heenan said short- 
ly. 

“T bet he does,” the clerk replied. 
“You're gettin’ old an’ feeble, or he 
needs an undertaker.” 

“Whistle me up at the shack, an’ 
tell me how bad he’s hurt?’ Heenan 
asked. 

“T'll do that. 

sill?” 

“It ain’t played yet. 
me ?” 

“To the last chip.” 

“Good night.” The big fellow strode 
through the lobby and stepped out into 
the darkness. 


Whatever's the play, 


Are yuh with 


“T can’t do it, Bill.” Nell Manley, 
curled up in the big morris chair be- 
fore the open fireplace in the parlor of 
her cottage, smiled across at Heenan 
wearily. ‘You know I'd go the route 
for you if I would for anybody, Bill, 
old tillicum, but that stuff’s all past, 
Bill. No, I can’t do it.” 

Heenan, perched on the edge of a 
straight-backed, cane chair, his big, red 
hands on his knees, frowned perplex- 
edly. “You're the last card,” he ad- 
mitted. “I’m—I’m kind o’ playin’ this 
hand for another party an’ I got to win 
it. If you don’t come out o’ the deck 
the way I want yuh, it sure looks 
tough.” 
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“I’m sorry, Bill.” 

She rested her chin on her palm, and 
stared into the fire. Heenan rose and 
walked nervously to the piano in the 
corner, and tapped out a few experi- 
mental notes with one finger. The girl 
watched him from the corner of her 
eye, and smiled a little tenderly. She 
was a large, fine-featured blonde, with 
a serenity of expression that was the 
calm of devastation on the battlefield 
when the shock of conflict has passed 
and the dead rest. The face, indeed, 
recorded the story of a bitter battle and 
a sad, succeeding peace. It told the 
story of the conflict of twe war- 
ring natures, housed in one _ breast 
—the savage strife between a God- 
yearning, indestructible spirituality, 
and a carnal, overwhelming — sen- 
sualism. The peace had been bought 


at the expense of the lives of Joy and 
Sorrow; it was the peace of the dead 
who live. She was in her early thirties, 
and there was somewhat about her that 
was appealingly girlish; there was that, 
too, which suggested age and death like 


the breath of a musty tomb. 

Heenan came back and stood by the 
girl’s chair. “You're the only one that 
can pull this,” he urged. “Mac, he was 
pretty crazy about you in the old days 
of Dawson, an’ he’d come on a run if 
he thought he had a chance. He’s 
drinkin’ a little to-night, an’ now’s the 
time. They slopped brandy into him 
this afternoon when I knocked him out, 
an’ he’s had a few since.” 

The girl shook her head. “I can’t,” 
she said simply. “I’ve got this little 
place here, and—of course people know 
who I am, Bill, but they know I’m 
straight now, and I’ve got some pretty 
fine friends. My quarter interest in 
the Lazy Jack pays me enough to live 
on nicely, and put a little by, and I’m 
as near happy as I'll ever be. None 
of that old stuff, Bill.” 

Heenan thoughtfully tapped his chin 
with his knuckles. “Knew McCor- 
mack pretty well, didn’t you?” he 
asked. 

The girl nodded. 

“How'd yuh like to be married to 
him ?” 


The girl’s answering laugh had some- 
thing of a snarl in it. 

“Be hell, wouldn’t it? Sure. An’ 
him the devil in chief. Yuh know that. 
This girl, she don’t; an’ that’s just the 
merry little hell she’s goin’ to hop right 
into with both eyes shut. Now listen!” 

For half an hour the big man talked 
earnestly, and at last Nell Manley nod- 
ded assent. 

“T'll leave the back door unlatched,” 
she said, as he rose to go. ‘There’s 
hard ice just outside where I’ve been 
throwing dish water. Be careful, and 
don’t slip on it.” 


The black-eyed, shriveled, little hotel 
clerk knocked at Miss Melton’s door. 

“Mr. McCormack, he wants you 
should come down to him at the drug 
store, miss,” he said tonelessly, “Mc- 
Carty’s, at the corner o Front an’ 
Gold. He wants you should come 
alone.” * 

“Wants me to—- Why 
What’s the matter?” she stammered. 

“IT dunno, miss,” Johnny disclaimed. 
“He wants you should hurry.” 

“Why, it’s nearly midnight. 
brother’s retired. I Ys 

“He wants particular you should 
come alone, miss,” Johnny repeated. 

“Well, | Yes. I'll be right 
down.” 

She slipped on her fur cloak and a 
little fur cap with flaps that came down 
over her small ears, and hurried out 
of the hotel. As she came in front of 
a dark areaway, a half block distant, 
she was seized, and a muffling cloth 
was wound about her head. She strug- 
gled to no purpose in the strong arms 
that held her; and, strain as she might, 
no sound escaped from the folds of the 
cloth that was pressed against her 
mouth. She felt herself picked up and 
borne away, and for a moment she lost 
consciousness. She opened her eyes to 
find herself in a strange shack, with 
Heenan and Tin Can Harris bending 
over her. An ingenious gag, tightly 
strapped to the lower part of her face, 
prevented her uttering a sound. 

“You're not goin’ to be hurt,” Hee- 
nan said shortky, and picked her up in 


My 
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his arms. He bore her for several 
blocks up the street, stepped off the 
sidewalk, and waded through the snow 
at the rear of a few houses, At the 
back door of one he stopped, and whis- 
pered to Harris. Tin Can softly opened 
the door, and Heenan stepped in, with 
the girl in his arms. It was dark in- 
side. The girl heard a loud voice, raised 
in drunken protestation. It chilled her 
as if the breath of the arctic had blown 
on her naked heart. A thin knife of 
light stabbed through a little parting 
in the curtains that separated two 
rooms. 

“And her brother’s wad goes with 
her,” the drunken voice in the next 
room declared thickly. “I guess that’s 
bad luck, eh? And she’s a nifty little 
queen at that. She’s not half bad. But 
she’s not you, Nellie, old sister. Aw, 
say! Why haven't you got the kale, 
Nell? I'd marry you in a minute, I 
would. I wa® always crazy about you, 
little girl. Say, remember when 


Aw, le’s have another drink, old girl, 


and then we'll 

Tin Can Harris parted the curtains 
ever so slightly, and Heenan held the 
girl’s face up to the aperture. He held 
her there only for a moment, then 
stepped back, whispered to Harris to 
open the door, and bore her outside. 
He carried her to within one block of 
the Alaska Hotel, set her on her feet, 
and, with deft fingers, removed the gag. 

“Now, yuh can yell for help or go 
do anything yuh like,” he said gruffly; 
and, turning, he ran back in the direc- 
tion from which he had come. 

Swaying a little, the girl made her 
way to the hotel and entered. Heenan 
ran to the front door of the cottage 
from the rear of which he had just is- 
sued, and rushed in. The remains of a 
wine supper were strewn on the table: 
Nell Manley crouched in the corner 
by the piano. McCormack, with one 
hand twined in her hair, swayed above 
her, cursing horribly. Heenan yanked 


him away, with one hand clutching his 
collar, rushed him to the front door, 
held him at arm’s length—and kicked. 
Then he shut the door and went back 
to the girl. She leaned against the 
piano, white and gasping. 

“All right?” she inquired. 
nodded. 

The girl walked unsteadily to the 
easy-chair and sat down, shivering 
slightly. 

“Oh, my God!” she said suddenly, 
and buried her face in her hands. 

Heenan stroked the top of her shak- 
ing head with a reverent hand, and 
paid the highest tribute his vocabulary 
might express, 

“You're a white man,” he said huski- 
ly, and tiptoed out. 


Heenan 


The steamer that sailed from Arnak 
at three o'clock that morning, Seattle- 
bound, carried young Paul Melton and 
his sister as passengers. 

It was a week later that Harris burst 
into the shack with news. “They found 
McCormack,” he said excitedly. ‘Back 
here on the flats with a bullet in his 
head, an’ a six gun in his hand. Done 
shot himself an’ cheated some good, 
fightin’ man out o’ his fun.” 

“The quitter!’ Heenan commented. 
“T always knowed he was yellow.” 

Harris sat on the bunk and rolled a 
smoke. ‘He spent twenty-five thousan’ 
o’ my good money before he quit,” he 
mourned dolefully, ‘Course, we had a 
chance to get it back, but we didn’t 
want it. Naw! Not us!” 

“Aw, don’t beef,” Heenan begged 
pettishly. “We peeled her away from 
him, anyhow. She—she was an awful 
good girl.” 

“T believe it,”’ Harris coincided, with- 
out enthusiasm. “I do. An’ it don’t 
make no difference. Good or bad, ugly 
or otherwise, whenever yuh get snarled 
up with a jane, they cost money. Hear 
me! They cost!” 


% 
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we 


ll.—ON THE ROAD 


AREAT historical events have a 
knack of treading on one an- 
other’s heels. Three days 
after the time-honored name 
of McGrab & Son had been 

painted out from over Kirkhumphries’ 
chief homespun establishment, and the 
late owner had turned his back on his 
grief-stricken birthplace forever, the 
English town of Jedborough welcomed 
its first circus. To the ignorant, these 
circumstances may not seem of world- 
convulsing significance, but those who 
have had the pleasure of visiting either 
the “Pearl of the Highlands”—vide the 
railway guides—or Jedborough—re- 
ferred to only in connection with slow 
trains—will be filled with the proper 
awe and understanding. 

In the first place, Kirkhumphries had 
never been without a McGrab before; 
in the second, Jedborough had never 
seen a circus. The latter town lies off 
the great highroad leading from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, and does not even 
belong to the Lowlands, so that to men- 
tion it in the same breath with Kirk- 
humphries in the presence of a Kirk- 
humphriesite, amounts to a _ direct 
provocation. In a word, Jedborough is 
English. Up to the time when this nar- 
rative opens, it had been respectable. It 
had a very hearty contempt for the 
frivolities that never came near it. Had 
it been asked its opinion, it would have 
consigned circuses to the worldly things 
that are “not quite nice.” But Simeon’s 


Greatest Show from the Wild West 
asked no questions at all. It came. It 
occupied the greater part of the mar- 
ket place. Its huge canvas overshadowed 
the surrounding houses, and. the whir 
and shriek of a steam-driven musical in- 
strument, which combined the dignity 
of a church organ with the brilliancy 
of a German band, had been in the ears 
of Jedborough’s inhabitants since five 
o'clock in the evening. 

To the luring sweetness of such Old 
World English ballads as “Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay,” the before-mentioned in- 
habitants were being drawn into the net 
of temptation. Simeon himself stood 
at the doorway of the tent, and dis- 
tributed bait in the form of yellow 
handbills. He was marvelously ar- 
rayed in bright-yellow boots reaching to 
the thigh, a khaki shirt, gauntlet gloves, 
a red bandanna handkerchief, a slouch 
hat, and a belt full of six-shooters. 
Added to all the were a 
drooping, black mustache, and a nose 
whose generous curve was anything but 
Western.: 

“Now, chentlemen, don’t miss your 
chance! De only berformance in Ched- 
borough! One night only! Come and 
see de Revolving Prodigy, and Madame 
Sadela, de Greatest Lady Wire Dancer 
in Europe. Come along, chentlemen!”’ 

Behind him, as an appropriate and 
picturesque background, was the sandy 
arena, and beyond that, hidden by the 
curtained entry, a serried array of cara- 


fierceness 
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vans around which Jedborough’s youth 
stood and gaped in awe-struck curiosity. 
In the largest of the caravans the Re- 
volving Prodigy was crying his small 
heart out, with his face buried in the 
shoulder of the Greatest Lady Wire 
Dancer in Europe. 

“IT don’t want to!” he_ reiterated 
piteously. “I don’t want to! I’m tired! 
I’m always tired! I don’t want to re- 
volve 

“My poor little one—mon chouchou! 
There, thou shalt not. It is thy mother 
that promises ; 

“But you’re always promising!” 

“Ah, it is too true. I am a bad, 
wicked, cruel woman!” Madame Sa- 
dela clasped the child to her with a 
frantic affection and remorse that made 
every bone in his small frame crack. 
“Henri, mon ange, your mother is an 
abomination !” 

She said a good many other things 
in French. The words came from be- 
tween clenched teeth with an amazing 
crispness and rapidity. Each syllable 
seemed to be consigning some one or 
something to the nethermost circles of 
the Inferno. It was like listening to the 
rattle of a machine gun. The boy cud- 
dled up closer to her. 

“T love you, mummy!” he 
huskily. 

“Ha, you love me! That is not to be 
borne! You are an angel, andl I am a 
bad woman. You love me. It is a 
punishment of God. How should you 
love me, hein?” 

To this he seemed to find no verbal 
answer. He slipped one feverish little 
hand into hers, and threw back his 
head so that he could look up into her 
face. He bore her scarcely any resem- 
blance. His was the replica of hun- 
dreds of London guttersnipe faces— 
commonplace, and yet pathetic, pinched 
and white, with a glint of far-off boy- 
ishness in the tear-dulled eyes. Ma- 
dame Sadela, of wire-dancing fame, 
came of another race. The dim light 
from an oil lamp lit up her small, vig- 
orous features, and brought sparks of 
fire out of eyes whose misery was of 
a militant order. A mop of curly, black 
hair framed the round, rather sallow 


— 


said 


little face, and a stray curl that hung 
straight down the center of her fore- 
head gave her an air of satanic fury. 
She wore a red satin dress, whose 
flouncy skirts went no farther than the 
knees, revealing a pair of red-clad, 
daintily shaped legs, and two very small 
feet. The whole effect was diabolically 
pretty. 

Outside the tent the steam-driven 
musical instrument burst into a grinding 
waltz. Henri clung closer. 

“Mummy, shall we always ‘ave to be 
’ere?” 

“Always.” 

“Shan't we never go ‘ome no more?” 

Madame Sadela showed her white 
teeth. 

“N-e-e-ver she said, with the 
despair of ten condensed Greek trag- 
edies. 

“And shall I always ’ave to revolve, 
mummy ?” 

This seemed too much. 
him aside almost roughly, 
to her feet. 

“Le grand diable!’’ she said, to no 
one in particular, but with great energy. 
Then she snatched up a shawl from the 
back of a chair, and thrust open the 
caravan door. “One day vill I kill ’im,” 
she added as an afterthought, and the 
next minute was picking her way with 
the daintines of a tiger cat across the 
muddy square to the tent entrance. 

As she entered, the ring appeared to 
be deserted. The attendants were busy 
with the horses in the stables. Simeon 
was still vociferating to an increasing 
crowd outside. The musical instrument 
seemed to fill every nook and cranny of 
the whole universe. But Madame Sa- 
dela had quick eyes. 

“Monsieur Gollioth!” 
peratively. 

Something on the far side moved. It 
moved so slowly that it might have 
been a shadow itself. When it came 
out into the light, it proved to be a 
man. 

“Monsieur Gollioth, come here!” she 
insisted. 

Monsieur Gollioth came. He was 
about six feet high, but gave the im- 
pression of having been stunted in his 


” 
, 


She pushed 
and sprang 


she said im- 
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growth. His hands and feet were im- 
mense, and whoever had had the mold- 
ing of his features had evidently given 
up the job halfway in despair. He wore 
a top hat and a check: suit of sporting 
cut three sizes too small for him, and, 
perhaps to mark its position, his nose 
hi id been painted red. He shambled up 
to her, trailing a rake behind him. 

“Hullo!” he said. 

“You go and tell Monsieur Simeon I 
vill speak to him!” she commanded. 

“It’s as much as my job’s worth 

“What do I care for your job? 
must speak vith him at once!” 

“T daren’t Monsieur Gollioth’s 
accent might have been called cosmo- 
politan, and had an unexpected refine- 
ment about it that suggested better days. 
He looked down at madame, and his 
way of looking down at her suggested 
looking up through miles of space to 
some shining, unattainable star. He 
looked at the truculent curl, and at the 
arched red feet. “I daren’t,” he repeat- 
ed. “He'll half murder me.” 

“I don't care. You must.” She 
stamped on the loose sand. Then she 
caught him by the lapel of -his amazing 
coat, and tiptoed up to him. “For my 
sake, Monsieur Gollioth!” 

“IT dare * He stopped short, 
blinked his watery, blue eyes, and shook 
his head till the top hat lolled over one 
ear. ‘Women are the ruin of all us 
giants,” he soliloquized. “Soft hearts, 
that’s what we have—soft hearts——”’ 

He shuffled toward the entrance from 
whence Simeon’s voice still sounded, 
half bullying, and a moment later there 
With a vicious crack from 
a long-thonged cowboy whip, the 
owner of the Greatest Show in the 
World swaggered into the arena. 

Vat de devil’s de matter vid.you?” 
he demanded. 

She braced herself to meet him. One 
small, energetic-looking hand clasped 
the shawl about her, the other was 
gripped at her side. Her eyes blazed. 

“T have asked to see you about my 
son,” she said; “about Henri. ’E can- 
not play to-night.” 

“Who said so?” 

‘aa, 


was silence. 


“You do? Vell, a lot dat matters. 
He’s got to play.” 

err a6 i The doctor say if ’e play 
when ’e is ill 

“T don’t care vat de doctor says. 
He'll do as he’s told. He’s my best turn. 
If I hear any more humbug 

“Voyons!” She planted herself 
resolutely in front of him. “When I 
left my ‘usband, when I came ’ere, it 
was not for you. Henri was ill. My 
*usband’s show went all wrong. You 
offered to give me money—much 
money. I was to be rich, and Henri 
was to get well. For that I signed that 
bit of paper you call a contract. But 
you ’ave not kept your promise—Henri 
is ver’ ill—I ’ave no money. If you 
make ’im play to-night, I vill run away 
—I vill take Henri vith me r 

Simeon burst out laughing. 

“We've had dat out before, hafn’t we, 
old girl? Dere’s dat bit of paper, as 
you call it. If you break your contract, 
you'll owe me four hundred pounds. 
And who's to pay? Your husband ? 
’ M sell him up, I'll bust his show 

“You are a cheat—a bad, 
man! [I vill tell all ze vorld 

“You'd better try!” He raised his 
clenched fist at her. “You'd better 

Monsieur Gollioth lurched in be- 
tween, windmill fashion, arms waving 
impotently. 

“T’ve a soft heart,” 
you hit her, you hit me 

“IT don’t mind if I do,” said Simeon. 

Thereafter the might-have-been giant 
did not move. He lay full length in the 
sand. Possibly, having a soft heart, he 
had also a soft head. Simeon cursed 
and beckoned to a couple of attendants. 
“Chuck him out and t’row a bucket of 
water ofer him. Now den, get along 
vid you 

“Scélérat!” she burst out, and then, 
feeling that the word was wasted on 
him: “Pig!” The angry tears ran down 
her cheeks. 

Simeon laughed and swung on his 
heel. But his temper had lost its West- 
ern bluffness. When he returned to 
his post, his manner of encouraging the 
inhabitants ot Jedborough to visit the 
Greatest Show on Earth suggested that 


wicked 


” 


he gasped. “If 
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if they didn’t, they ought to be hung, 
drawn, and quartered, and that he would 
like to have a hand in the execution. 
Fortunately, Jedborough responded 
nobly, and the stream of expectant vis- 
itors seemed unending. 

Simeon’s brow remained clouded. He 
had knocked senseless the one funny 
man of his troupe. There is nothing 
that amuses humanity so much as a 
caricature of itself, and Gollioth was 
undoubtedly a caricature of the first 
water. The moment he made sham- 
bling, amiably stupid entry, the sourest 
misanthrope hugged his sides. And now 
he was senseless—and not a soul to take 
his place. Simeon’s frown became a 
scowl. Then quite suddenly the scowl 
lifted to an expression of interrogation, 
and a moment afterward Simeon 
laughed. 

Just beyond the pushing line of Jed- 
boroughites, and directly under an elec- 
tric globe was something that Simeon 
had never seen before. A young man 
was leaning against the fence. He was 
not a bad-looking young man. What 
made Simeon laugh was his get-up. The 
top of his fair head was crowned with 
what Simeon would have called a girl’s 
tam-o’-shanter. His arms were folded 
over what seemed a bright-hued travel- 
ing rug, and instead of trousers, he 
wore skirts. Finally, as a culminating 
touch of oddness, his stockings were 
turned down, leaving the knees bare, 
and ended in a pair of buckled shoes. 
Simeon pushed his way and 
touched the stranger on the shoulder. 

“Hullo!” he said. 

The young man turned and consid- 
ered his interlocutor gravely. 

“A good evening to ye,” he returned. 

“Got a show round here?” 

The stranger looked blank. 

“T t'ought you might be on de road,” 
Simeon explained with relief. ‘Vat on 
eart’ are you?” 

“A play actor,” said the young man. 

“A vat?” 

“A play actor.” 

Simeon guffawed and forgot his cow- 
boy origin. 

“Father Abraham! I t’ought you vere 
a choke!” 


across, 


“T never joke intentionally,” said the 
young man, with unperturbed solemnity. 

Simeon considered a moment. 

“I’m a ‘pro’ myself,” he began again. 
“T take vat you might call a natural 
interest in my brother pros. Might I 
ask vere you did play last?” 

“On the hills over Glen Every,” said 
the young man. WHe_ was_ looking 
straight through Simeon’s slouch hat, 
and for the first time, something like a 
smile hovered round his clean-cut 
mouth. Simeon stared, too. He had 
never heard of Glen Every. He won- 
dered if it was a music hall. 

“Good house?” he asked. The stran- 
ger’s grave look of total noncomprehen- 
sion baffled him. He tried other ex- 
pressions. “Good show, | mean—how 
many peoples vas dere to hear you?” 

“One lady,” said the young man. But 
Simeon’s appreciation of his second jest 
was short-lived. The stranger swung 
round on him, and the dreaminess of 
the blue eyes was replaced by a fire that 
was anything but pacific. “If you're 
laughing at the lady ” he began 
fiercely. 

Simeon swept off his hat and bowed 
low. 

“A t’ousand pardons. I haf a bad 
cough. It is fery troublesome. I vould 
not laugh for de vorld. And vat did 
de lady say?” ; 

“She said I was Garrick, and Kean, 
and Irving, all rolled in one.”’ 
“Gott! And who are all 

chentlemen ?”’ 

“Play actors,” said the young man. 

“And vat did you play ?” 

“Romeo.” 

Simeon rocked with silent laughter. 

“Ha, Romeo! You haf played Romeo 
to de lady? Now I understand. It 
is another choke He caught sight 
of the threatening blue eye, and tact- 
fully broke off. “And vere do you play 
Romeo next, young man?” 

“Tn London.” 

“You haf an engagement ?” 

“No.” 

“You haf been dere before?” 

“No,” with faint contempt. ‘I’m fra 
Kirkhumphries.” 

“Gott im Himmel!” said Simeon, ap- 


dese fine 
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parently awe-struck. Then he had a 
flash of inspiration. ‘Young man, 
you're not Harry: Lauder hafing a choke, 
are you?” 

The young man drew himself up. 

“I'm no joke,” he repeated, more in 
sorrow than in anger. “And me name 
is Sandy MeGrab.” 

Simeon slapped him on the back. 

“I do not care vat you are called. 
You vant to go to London. I vill take 
you. And I vill gif you a pound a 
veek to act Romeo in my show on de 
vay. Vat I vant is someding new— 
someding dat vill make peoples laugh— 
someding funny like you ss 

“I’m not funny s 

“You are—you vill be ven you act. 
Come, I make it thirty shillings. You 
come right inside now.” Sandy Mc- 
Grab appeared to hesitate. Simeon 
turned and peered knowingly into his 
face. “Vat you,vant is a square meal,” 
he said. “Hein?” 

Sandy McGrab’s set features relaxed. 

“Mon,” he said, almost with enthusi- 
asm, “it’s the first word of sense I’ve 
heard from ye yet.” 

“You'll play Romeo for me?” 

“Ye shall hear Romeo as ye ha’e 
never heard him before,” said Sandy 
McGrab modestly. “Lead on!” 


Il. 


The voice of the 


“You promised!” 
Revolving Prodigy, alias Henri, more 
commonly known as “ ’Arry,” rose to a 
wail, and tailed off in a wheezy, pathetic 


little cough. “You promised!’ he re- 
peated, with childish persistence. “You 
always promises!” 

Madame Sadela said nothing. Her 
lips were tight closed; her head, thrown 
back against the wooden barrier, sug- 
gested a curious mixture of defiance and 
despair. One hand gripped the Prodigy 
by the shoulder. Contrasted with her 
vividness, he seemed paler and smaller 
than ever. The light-blue tights, in 
themselves ridiculous enough, hung 
round his poor little limbs as if their 
task of trying to cover so much misery 
filled them with utter dejection. The 
paint that had been dabbed on the hol- 


low cheeks was not so bright as the 
fever that seemed to burn in every 
clearly marked vein. 

“I think,” he said huskily, “I think 
if I revolves to-night, I shall tumble!” 

A shiver ran through Madame Sa- 
dela’s frame. 

“You mustn't!” she whispered. 
“Henri—you must be brave—you must 
try—just this little once!” 

“It’s always just once!” he com- 
plained, with bitter logic. ‘Father said 
I wasn’t to when I was tired.” 

“Mother of God!” said Madame Sa- 
dela, under her breath. She crossed 
herself vigorously, and for an instant 
her hands were clasped in an involun- 
tary attitude of passionate supplication. 
Sandy McGrab saw the movement. 
Through a narrow opening in the cur- 
tain, he had been watching the won- 
derful gyrations of a jockey on the 
phenomenally broad back of a thinly 
disguised cart horse. Now he looked at 
the strange couple on the other side of 
the passage. 

At the end of her silent prayer, Ma- 
dame Sadela crossed herself again. 
Sandy McGrab had heard of such 
things. They had been denounced in 
Kirkhumphies by no less a person than 
the minister himself. He had also heard 
of ladies who wore short skirts and 
bright-colored stockings. They also 
had been denounced. But Sandy Mc- 
Grab knew better—he had met one of 
them. There was a sprig of withered 
Scotch heather tucked away somewhere 
in the region of an_ unsentimental 
Scotch heart to remind him of her, and 
for her sake he was not shocked, but 
only a little grieved. As the jockey 
turned a final somersault to a final 
crash from the steam organ, Sandy. Mc- 
Grab detached his plaid, and, crossing 
the passage, laid it across Madame Sa- 
dela’s shoulders, so that it covered her 
from head to foot. 

“You'll be better like 
gravely. 

Madame Sadela’s jaw dropped. For 
the first time in her life, she was bereft 
of speech. She did not at all under- 
stand, and she stared at this strange 
young man in the strange, somewhat 


that,” he said 
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improper costume, as if he had dropped 
suddenly from heaven. 

“Merci, monsieur, but I ‘ave not 
cold,” she stammered at last. : 

Sandy shook his head. “It was no 

of your body I was thinking,” he said. 
He bent down and touched the child’s 
face with a gentle hand. “The bairn’s 
fretting,” he added. “It ought to be in 
bed.” ) 
“Bed!” ejaculated Madame Sadela. 
But she had no opportunity to express 
herself further. The curtains were 
pushed open. The jockey on the back 
of the cart horse made a triumphant 
exit, and half a dozen attendants rushed 
out to prepare for the next turn. Cow- 
boy Simeon swaggered down upon 
them. 

“Now, den, hurry up dere, you good- 
for-noding little shrimp! Up vid you!” 

For an instant the Revolving Prodigy 
hesitated. He looked up piteously. 
Madame Sadela’s face was white un- 
der the paint. She was staring at 
Simeon, and if eyes could kill, he would 
have dropped down dead at her feet. 
But she said nothing, and, with a weary 
hop, skip, and jump, the Revolving 
Prodigy trotted docilely into the ring. 
A burst of applause welcomed his mi- 
nuteness. He kissed his hands vaguely, 
hesitated again, and then slowly, pain- 
fully, began to climb the rope ladder 
leading to the roof of the tent. 

“Ye—ye’re no sending that wee lad- 
die up there?” 

Madame Sadela started as if she had 
been struck. She looked up into Sandy 
McGrab’s flushed face, and her angry, 
miserabie eyes spat fire at him. 

“Let go my arm, monsieur. What 
business is it of yours?” 

“It’s the business of every man and 
woman. What does he do when he gets 
up there?” 

She laughed in savage despite of her- 
self. 

“He go round and round—like that” 
—she made a circular movement with 
her free hand—“‘into the net.” 

“And you’re his mother ?” 

“Let go my arm!” 

“Ye’re a bad woman!” said Sandy 
McGrab recklessly. 


She wrenched her hand free. She 
made as if to slap his face, and instead 
clasped her hand to her heart. 

“Grand Dieu!” — she 
“Look!” 

He obeyed. The Revolving Prodigy 
had reached his destination. High up 
against the roof, on a narrow platform, 
his tiny, absurd figure was still clearly 
visible. He stood quite still, his head 
bent a little. He seemed to be looking 
down into the net that was to receive 
him. It was not a very big net—unless 
some one is risking his lite, no Chris- 
tian audience is really amused—and it 
was conceivable that even a Revolving 
Prodigy might miss it altogether. Jed- 
borough held its breath in delight. The 
Prodigy kissed his hands again—waver- 
ingly. And then, suddenly, a_ thin, 
stifled sound broke the silence. 

“Mummy !” 

The Revolving Prodigy had broken 
down on the little platform, and, with 
his face buried in his hands, as if to 
hide himself from the yawning depths 
beneath, sobbed bitterly. 

Simeon gripped McGrab by the arm. 
Ile was cursing in three languages. 

“Get out dere—into de ring! Do any- 
ding—make a fool of yourself—take 
deir minds off it!) Out vid you!” He 
swung round on the _ horror-stricken 
woman beside him. “Dis is your 
doing!” he snarled at her. “But it 
von't help you. He’ll stay dere till he’s 
done de trick—I swear it!” 

Sandy McGrab strode into the arena 
[It was his first real audience, his first 
great chance. But it was not of that 
he was thinking. He was thinking of 
the “wee laddie’’ fifty feet above him, 
crying his heart out. The shuffling and 
murmuring of Jedborough’s puzzled, 
half-angry citizens sounded like a 
distant acompaniment to those piteous 
sobs. Somehow or other he had to stop 
it—to save the situation. It was in his 
hands, and the heart of Sandy McGrab 
beat high and strong. 


whispered. 


“He jests at scars that never felt a wound,” 


he began, with poetic vigor. 
Jedborough took to him at once. Jed- 
borough was in no sort of doubt about 




















him. He was obviously the “funny 
turn.” Being thoroughly English, Jed- 
borough knew very little about Shake- 
speare, and nothing at all about Romeo, 
but it had an enormous sense of humor, 
and this kilted Scotsman making ex- 
travagant love—with a faint accent—to 
an invisible lady, who, by the direction 
of his gestures, must have been seated 
in the shilling seats, tickled them to 
death. Jedborough rocked with delight, 
and Simeon nodded approval. If they 
could be kept going, he was saved. As 
for Sandy McGrab, he saw and heard 
nothing. He was back on the heights 
over Glen Every, and perched above 
him, amidst the faded heather, was a 
woman with blue eyes, and warm, 
golden hair, who smiled upon him 





“See how she leans her cheek ‘her 
hand! 
Oh, that I were a glove upon that hand, 


That I might touch that cheek!” 


upon 


cried Sandy McGrab. 

And then a curious thing happened. 
It would be more correct, though un- 
grammatical, to say “began to happen,” 
for it came gradually. Jedborough 
stopped laughing. It was quite unaware 
of the fact. The transition was subtle 
and unconscious. But for Jedborough, 
too, the sandy arena vanished. The big 
electric globe faded to a silvery moon, 
and the pungent odor of the stables was 
drowned in the scent of roses. Jedbor- 
ough did not reason with itself, but it 
took a passionate interest in the heart 
affairs of this Scotsman and his invisi- 
ble, beautiful lady. 

And then, suddenly, Sandy McGrab 
broke off. With a swoop, he carried 
Jedborough from the peaceful Italian 
garden to the bleak battlements of an 
English castle. Here was no love-mak- 
ing, but a child pleading for mercy at 
the hands of its executioner. It was a 
daring flight. Had Jedborough had any 
sense of humor left at all, the sight of 
this large Scotsman presenting himself 
as little Prince Arthur would have con- 
vulsed it. But Jedborough had ceased 
to see the funny side of things. Will 
Shakespeare, and Sandy McGrab, and 
the Revolving Prodigy, cowering on the 
tiny platform, had worked a miracle 
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between them. Jedborough was dry- 
throated and wet-eyed. Behind the cur- 
tains Madame Sadela wept fiercely, and 
Simeon cursed. He did not understand 
the deepening silence. - He only under- 
stood that when an audience is silent, 
it is bored. He swaggered out into the 
ring. 

“Stop it!’ he hissed into McGrab’s 
ear. “Stop it! Be funny, can't you?” 

Sandy McGrab, being still on the em- 
battlements, did not hear him. 

“You fool Scotchman!” said Simeon 
loudly and explosively. 

That reached. McGrab turned. 

“T didna quite hear, mon,” he said 
politely, but with a threatening increase 
of accent. “Will ye no say it again?” 

Simeon said it again. Jedborough 
rubbed its eyes, and recovered its men- 
tal balance. After all, it was a comic 
turn. As Simeon picked himself slowly 
up out of the sand, the sporting youth 
of Jedborough roared encouragement. 

“Go it, Scotty! Give him one in the 
heye! Now, then, boss! What about 
them six-shooters ?” 

Simeon, blind with rage and sand, hit 
out wildly. McGrab dodged. There 
was a click like the meeting of two bil- 
liard balls, and Simeon rose no more. 
Jedborough shrieked with laughter. It 
was quite the most convincingly funny 
scene it could have imagined. The Re- 
volving Prodigy was forgotten, and be- 
gan a timid, hurried descent to earth. 
Sandy McGrab faced his audience like 
a lion. 

“If there’s any one of ye has a word 
more to say about a Scotchman, I'd like 
to meet him!’ he challenged. 

They only laughed. Sandy McGrab 
swung on his heel and strode out of 
the arena. The scared attendants 
dragged Simeon into safety, and pre- 
pared for the next turn. The steam 
organ grunted the preliminaries to a 
waltz. 

As Sandy McGrab pushed aside the 
curtains, Madame Sadela met him. 
There were tears on her long lashes, 
but her eyes sparkled. 

“Mon ami,” she said; “you are a 
brave man—a ver’ brave man! If you 
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had broken his neck, almost I would 
‘ave loved you. As it is % 

She tiptoed up to him and kissed 
Sandy McGrab on both cheeks. 


ITT. 

To the surprise of all concerned, 
Sandy McGrab’s connection with the 
Greatest Show on Earth did not come 
to an abrupt end, and his first public 
appearance was allowed to pass into 
oblivion. In spite of a black eye, Sim- 
eon was clear-sighted enough to see 
that the unrehearsed turn had been the 
success of ‘the evening. And, above all 
things, he was a business man. 

So the next day, when the Greatest 
Show turned out of Jedborough, bound 
for a neighboring fair, Sandy McGrab 
marched in the van in front of the ele- 
phants, and Monsieur Gollioth sham- 
bled beside him. From time to time, 
Madame Sadela rode past them. She 
was dressed as a vivandiére, and sat the 
cart horse with grace. Once, as she 
passed, she threw Sandy McGrab a 
flower that she had torn from a hedge, 
but Sandy McGrab blushed and looked 
the other way. Monsieur Gollioth ran 
back.- He picked the flower out of the 
dust, and brushed it tenderly. 

“It was not meant for me,” he said, 
sighing. “But why should it not make 
me happy? There are not many flowers 
like this on life’s wayside.’’ He looked 
sideways at his companion. “You do 
not like Madame Sadela, Mr. McGrab?” 
he suggested cautiously. 

“She is no’ womanly enough,” said 
Sandy McGrab. “She does not love 
her son.” 

“And she kissed you!” said Monsieur 
Gollioth, with a deeper sigh of reproach. 

“That was wrong of her,’ said 
Sandy, with severity. 

Monsieur Gollioth came to a sudden 
halt. He squared his sloping shoulders, 
and his pale eyebrows met menacingly. 

“You wrong the best woman on this 
earth, Mr. McGrab,” he said. ‘‘Were 
it -nct that I know you to be an honest 
man, I would feel myself compelled to 
administer personal chastisement. As 
it is, I will tear the veil of misconcep- 


tion from your eyes. Madame Sadela 
loves her son. She kissed you because 
she was grateful if 

“TI dinna understand,” said Sandy 
McGrab; ‘and there’s an_ elephant 
creature treading on me heels.” 

Monsieur Gollioth moved on with 
dignity. 

“You do not understand how Ma- 
dame Sadela loves her son? She left 
her dear husband for his sake. Ah, that 
puzzles you? Her husband was a show- 
man like Simeon—but poor, very poor. 
The show was a failure; Henri fell ill. 
Then came Simeon. Simeon saw how 
clever she was—how, with a little op- 
portunity, she would become famous. 
He offered her great riches. Henri had 
to have good food—all that money 
could buy. She ran away. One day 
she meant to return—but there was a 
contract. She signed it—not under- 
standing. If she left Simeon now, she 
would owe him many hundreds, and her 
husband would be ruined. Ah, how I 
have suffered for her!” The tears that 
had been in his voice rolled down his 
cheeks. He rubbed them away with his 
coat sleeve. “It’s my soft heart,” he 
explained apologetically. “All giants 
are soft-hearted.” 

“Are you a giant?” asked Sandy Mc- 
Grab. 

(collioth sighed again. 

“IT ought to have been,” he said. 
“When Simeon saw my feet, fifteen 
years ago, he said: ‘That boy will be 
the tallest nian in Europe.’ And he 
called me Goliath. But something went 
wrong. The feet grew all right, but | 
stopped. So he called me Gollioth. It’s 
a cross between Goliath and a golliwog, 
you see.” 

“And what may be a golliwog?” 
asked Sandy. 

“I don’t rightly know—a sort of ani- 
mal.” 

“T never saw one in Kirkhumphries,” 
remarked Sandy thoughtfully. 

The would-be giant shook his head. 

“And so I am just funny,” he said. 
“Tt’s one of the great tragedies of my 
life.” 

He did not say what the other trag- 
edies were, but he looked at the flower, 
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and drew a sigh that seemed to come 
from the mighty circumference of his 
hoots. They walked on in silence. The 
fair was already in sight, and they 
could hear the discordant crash of mu- 
sic, and the underflowing current of 
Suddenly Madame Sadela trot- 
ted back to them. She had been on in 
front, distributing handbills, but in 
these few minutes her whole face had 
undergone a strange change. It was 
very white under the paint and the 
powder. There was a drawn look about 
the truculent mouth, and something 
hunted in the brown eyes. She drew 
rein at Sandy's side. 

“Monsieur MceGr-rab!” 
breathlessly. 

He looked up at her. 

“| ha’e been thinking it over,’ he said 
solemnly. “Ye’re no’ so bad, Madame 
Sadela. I—apologize.”’ 

She caught his outstretched hand. 

“Ah, you know? You are a Icetle 
sorry now? You vill ’elp me?” 

“All I can.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu, it is a small thing! 
You see that tent there? Vill you go 
there? You vill say nothing of me, 
but you vill ask—ask ‘ow things go— 
‘ow 'e is. You understand? Ah, prom- 
ise! You vill go?” 

“I’m going,’ said Sandy 
“Will ye no’ come, too?” 

The color rushed to her cheeks. 
\Vithout a word, she swung her horse 
round and rode to the rear of the pro- 
[The giant blew his nose 


voices. 


she said 


placidly. 


ston. 

uly. 

“It’s 
him.” 

*T ha’e no doot,” said Sandy. 

He fell out of the procession un- 
noticed, and approached the deserted- 
looking tent. Over the entrance, in- 
scribed in large letters, was the name 
“William Jones,” and seated immediate- 
ly beneath was presumably Jones him- 
self. He was a young man, dressed 
something in the style affected by cos- 
termongers, with the qualifying addi- 
tion of a pair of top-boots. A cap was 
pushed back from a well-greased head, 
and a painfully correct curl lay flat on 
his forehead. He sat with his chin in 


him,” he said huskily. “It’s 


his hands, gazing into space, his good- 
natured, clean-shaven face puckered 
into lines of determined gloom, and did 
not look up until McGrab came between 
him and the iight. 

“Hullo!” he said. 

“Hullo!” returned Sandy pleasantly. 

“Come from Simeon’s by the look of 
you.” 

“T have,” said Sandy. 

“Blighter!” Not knowing the sig- 
nificance of the word, Sandy took no 
offense, and, after a moment’s consid- 
eration, Mr. William Jones apologized. 
“I didn’t mean you—I meant ‘im— 
Simeon. I'd like to black ’is bloomin’ 
eye!” 

McGrab smiled. 

“You canna do that,” he said. “I 
blacked them both last night.” 

“You did? Shake!” 

They shook solemnly. 

*How’s business?” asked Sandy, ad- 
mirably unconcerned. 

Mr. Jones lost animation at once. 

“Bad,” he said. “Bad as could be. 
Not a soul been ’ere for hours. Don’t 
blame them, either. Who wants to see 
performin’ fleas and two-headed calves 
nowadays? Wot with the bloomin’ had- 
vance of civilization and suchlike, peo- 
ple won't look at nothin’ less than Si- 
amese Twins. It’s a walley of tribula- 
tion, that’s wo: I calls this life.” 

“What you want,” said McGrab, gaz- 
ing up at the sky, “is a pretty woman— 
a wire dancer, for instance, like we 
have.” 

Mr. Jones bounded to his feet with 
clenched fists. 

“Look ’ere!” he said menacingly. “If 
you’re kiddin’ me, I'll knock you down. 
shelp me Gawd!” 

“T really dinna ken what ye mean by 
that,” said Sandy, “but I wasn’t doing 
it.” 

Mr. Jones took a deep breath. 

“T thought you knew,” he said de- 
jectedly. “Everybody knows it pretty 
well. I did ’ave a wire dancer. She 
was pretty to make the eyes drop out 
of your ’ead, and we was plighted al- 
most as soon as she put her nose in 
my show. And we ’ad the jolliest, spry- 
est little kid you ever saw ” “He 
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cleared his throat with an effort. “And 
then ’e come along—that blighter—and 
she took a fancy to ’im, with ‘is black 
mustache, and ’is jooels, and they bolt- 
ed es 

“Zat is a lie!” said a feminine voice, 
with indescribable fierceness. 

Both men started violently. It was 
Madame Sadela. The cart horse had 
been discarded, and she stood there, 
stamping a booted feot, and blazing at 
them both like the very personification 
of war. Even Sandy McGrab flinched. 
Mr. William Jones lost what little color 
he had. 

“Sidi!” he gasped. 

“Zat was a lie you spoke!” she 
stormed. ‘Vat did I care for ‘im? Did 
I look at ‘im? Vat was ‘is mustache to 
me? ‘Ave I one bijou zat ’e ’ave given 
me? Bah, it was for thy sake, im- 
becile !” 

“Oh, I say!” interjected Mr. Jones 
mildly. ‘I ain’t asked to swallow that, 
am [?” 

Madame Sadela made a 
that suggested a tiger cat 
spring. 

“I ask you to swallow nozing. 
you ze truth. You ’ad my letter?” 

“I put it in the fire,” said Mr. Jones, 
with dignity. ‘’Usbands don’t read no 
letters from runaway wives a 

“Indescribable imbecile, I was not 
runaway! Henri was ill. Simeon, he 
offered me much money to dance for 
‘im. I was to come back to you rich 
and famous. Henri was to become well. 
It was for thy sake—I swear it by the 
‘ead of my sainted grandfather——” 

“Ere, don’t you do that!’ Mr. Jones 
waved the offer hastily aside. “I'll tike 
your word for it—I don’t want no 
resurrections in the witness box on my 
account. I tikes back every insinooa- 
tion 

“Guillaume !” 

“My old girl!” 

Sandy McGrab stared with embar- 
rassment in the opposite direction, 
while Madame Sadela wept furiously 
on her husband's shoulder. 

“Mon pauvre Guillaume, mon chou- 
chou adoré! ‘Ow thou must ‘ave suf- 
fered! ‘Ow I ‘ave ‘urt thee!” 


movement 
ready to 


I tell 


“Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Jones. 
He tried to wink at Sandy over his 
wife’s head. “These foreign wimming 
is different from us,” he explained apol- 
ogetically. “They tikes on dreadful 
when they get started, but they means 
well, -’Ere, old lady, don’t you worrit. 
It’s all right now. You come along 
‘ome, and bring Ongri with ye is 

“Guillaume, you would be glad?” 

“Wot ho! I’ve missed you both fit 
to bust!” 

She kissed him passionately. 

“Heélas, and it can ne-v-err be!” 

“Old on, wotcher talkin’ 
now ?” ; 

“There is ze contract—I signed it— 
I did not understand ze language. Henri 
and I are bound to ‘is show for six 
years, and if I go away, I give ‘im four 
hundred pounds, or ’e sell you up.” 

Mr. William Jones collapsed slowly 
on the bench beside him. 

“Well, I’m shivered!” he said. “You 
‘ave gone and done it, and no mistike!’” 

There was a long and painful silence. 
Husband and wife sat side by side, and 
hand in hand. Both wept openly. 

“This ’ere life is a walley of hup- 
sets, that’s wot I say,” began Mr. Jones 
at last. “I wish I was buried!” 

“Guillaume—without me?” 

“You've got the kid. I ain’t no good. 
If you was to come back now, we'd 
make our pile together, but if ’e can 
sell me up first, I'm done. And we've 
got to think of the kid——” 
“Guillaume, ’e breaks ‘is 

ns 


about 


‘eart for 
you : 

Mr. Jones brushed his sleeve across 
his eyes. 

“’Ere, dry up, old girl; I cawn’t 
stand it! Seems to me ” He made 
a valiant fight for manly self-control. 
“It ain’t no good us _ standin’ ‘ere 
a-wringin’ of our ’earts. We've got our 
dooty, and we've got to stick it. You 
get along back to—to the kid, Sidi. I 
cawn't stand it any longer—s’help me 
Gawd!” 

He sank back on the bench, with his 
face between his hands. Madame Sa- 
dela kissed him passionately on the im- 
maculate parting. 

“One day I vill kill ‘im!’ she de- 
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clared tragically to the heavens. She 
turned and walked away. Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones looked after her. Then he 
lifted his tear-filled eyes to Sandy Mc- 
(crab. 

“’*Ere,” he said. 
cent sort, Scotty. 
won’cher ?”’ 

“Il promise!” said Sandy McGrab. 

“Thanks!” He retired into the tent 
and made a grotesque effort to grin back 
cheerfully over his shoulders. “I’ve 
got me performin’ fleas left, any’ow,” 
he said. ‘I ain’t quite alone in the 
world.” 


“You seem a de- 
Keep an eye on ‘er, 


lV. 


lhe nose of Bunstable’s Annual Fair 
was out of joint. Since the arrival of 
the World’s Greatest Show, the smaller 
booths had been empty. The over- 
civilized inhabitants, weary of double- 
headed calves and such primitive enter- 
tainments, clamored for revolving 
prodigies and wire dancers, and on the 
night of the gala performance Simeon’s 
tent was full to overflowing. There was 
to be a special new turn, whose nature 
vas wrapped in secrecy even from the 
ittendants. All that they knew was 
that it was called “‘The Fly on the Ceil- 
ing,” and that it was both funny and 
langerous—a delicious combination of 
The Revolving Prodigy and 
Sandy McGrab were the only people 
ho knew the details. 

he Revolving Prodigy stood at the 
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rance to the arena and 
» his newest tights, 
and his tears wer¢ 


children 


more pathetic, 

quiet, fzatalistic tears of 
vho have already learned their futility 
\Mladame Sadela stood beside him, and 
he clung to her icy-cold hand. 

“If I tumble to-night, p’raps you'll 
he able to go back to father,” he said 
with a sudden little flash of hopefulness. 

Madame Sadela groaned. She looked 
across the gangway, and her despairing 
eyes met those of Sandy McGrab. He 
looked back at her steadily and unsmil 
ingly like a man deep in thought. Then 
he turned and made his way to the 
stables. In one of the empty stalls 


Monsieur Gollioth was engaged in don 
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ning his evening toilet, and had just 
added a touch of crimson to an already 
highly colored nose. 

“Look here,” said Sandy McGrab. 
“How about the tragedy of your life, 
mon?” 

“To which tragedy do you allude?” 
asked Monsieur Gollioth gloomily. 

“To Madame Sadela.” 

Monsieur Gollioth put his finger to 
his lips. 

“Hush! It is the pure secret 1 have 
kept buried in the innermost recesses 
of my heart. I wished never to speak 
of it, but since you have discovered it 
—no matter. Continue, young man.” 

“What will you do to make her 
happy ?” 

“T would give the world!” declared 
Monsieur Gollioth enthusiastically. 

“T would na suggest going so far as 
that,” said Sandy cautiously. A _ bell 
rang in the arena, and he bent forward 
and whispered in the giant’s ear. Slow- 
ly Monsieur Gollioth’s face brightened 
—then for an instant darkened again. 

“T have held my post here for fifteen 
years,” he said. “I shall be cast out, 
friendless, upon an unkind world. Who 
wants a giant of my size?” 

“If ye do as I tell ye, ye’ll keep the 
post well enough. When I come down, 
ye maun go for me. If ye black both 
my eyes, he’ll forgive ye anything.” 

“But you!” exclaimed Monsieur Gol- 
lioth tragically. 

Sandy McGrab laughed and squared 
his big | 
him 
And 
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all rignt 


('m  thinking—thet a lady 


who'll be glad of what we're doing 
You promise ?” 

“IT promise!” said Monsieur Gollioth, 
in sepulchral accents. 

The bell rang again. It was the 
signal that the interval in the program 
The great new turn of the 
evening had come. Sandy McGrab hur- 
ried back to the arena. On the way he 
passed Madame Sadela and stopped an 
instant. 

“VYe're no’ to worry,” he said gently 
‘A MeGrab his .wurrd 
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‘How shall I thank you?” she whis- 
pered. “‘I vill pray to the good God for 
you always—and Henri he vill pray, 
too.” She caught his hand, and sud- 
denly kissed it. Whereat Sandy Mc- 
Grab, for the first time in his life, took 
to his heels. 

Simeon already occupied the center 
of the ring. He nodded to McGrab, 
and the latter began to climb the rope 
ladder, which had been let down for 
him. Near the roof of the tent, on 
a kind of rough scaffolding, a windlass 
had been erected, from which a rope 
with a powerful-looking hook had been 
unwound. As McGrab clambered on to 
the dizzy platform, Simeon began his 
oration. 

“Ladies and chentlemen,” he said; 
“vou are now about to witness de most 
hair-raising berformance of de century. 
A berformer who is already known to 
you vill be attached to dis rope. De 
chentleman in de_ skirts’—laughter— 
“vill vind him up to de ceiling. By a 
special contrivance, he vill be able to 
swing de berformer right across de 
arena—over your heads. Vat de ber- 
former vill den do, I vill not describe. 
You shall see for yourselfs. Now, la- 
dies and chentlemen 

He gave a signal. The musical in- 
strument snorted, and the Revolving 
Prodigy ran into the arena. He was not 
crying any more. He was trying to 
smile, and he kissed his hands to the 
audience almost eagerly. Monsieur Gol- 
lioth ambled at his heels. Overhead 
the windlass creaked, and the rope 
came within reach. Monsieur Gollioth 
seized it. 

“Now, den!” 

Unfortunately Monsieur  Gollioth 
stumbled. He fell up against Simeon, 
who cursed. There was a moment’s 
confusion. The windlass creaked again. 
Slowly, but remorselessly, Simeon was 
lifted from-his feet. 

“Stop! Idiots! Sheepheads! Let me 
down! Vat are you doing? Gott im 
Himmel, is de man mad?” 

Sandy McGrab worked at the wind- 
lass till the sweat rolled down his 
cheeks. Simeon was bulky. The swivel 
had been neatly attached to his belt in 


the middle of his back, and he pivoted 
slowly round and round like some mon- 
strous, slightlv intoxicated spread-eagle. 
Breathless, wheezy curses of foreign 
origin rang through the moment's 
silence. Then the audience saw the 
joke. The laughter was Homeric. By 
the time the gasping, swearing cowboy 
had reached the ceiling, his remarks 
were lost in the general uproar. Sandy 
McGrab attached the windlass, and set 
the rockers in motion. Simeon began 
to swing slowly backward and _for- 
ward. As he came within earshot of 
the platform, McGrab leaned forward. 

“Hullo!” he said, 

Simeon groaned. 

“Let me down—you infernal scoun- 
drel—you verfluchter Scotchman!” 

“Ye ken I’m vury sensitive about me 
nationality,’ said Sandy, as Simeon 
swung back. “I'll thank ye to apolo- 
gize. 

Simeon set his teeth. He swung 
twice over the arena before he spoke 
again. He had a blurred vision of ges- 
ticulating attendants and applauding 
multitudes. The smudge of faces made 
him feel very sick, indeed. The pres- 
sure of his belt became painful. 

““I—apologize ” he gasped, on the 
third swing. 

“Thank ye,” said Sandy courteously. 

“Let me down!” 

“Oh, why ?” Sandy protested. “‘You’re 
the success of the evening.” 

“T’'ll give you ten pounds—— 

“There’s the little matter of Madame 
Sadela’s contract,” said Sandy. “If ye 
have it about you, pass it along the next 
time ye come my way.” 

“It’s blackmail, you scoundrel!” 

“Ye cheated her,” remarked Sandy. 
“Tt’s your Jew’s soul I’m thinking of. 
If the belt broke now——” 

“Fifteen!” groaned Simeon, on the 
back swing. 

“The contract will be cheaper,” re- 
turned Sandy pleasantly. 

“T’m dying——” 

“We all are, mon. Here to-day, and 
gone to-morrow, as the poet has it . 

Simeon held out for two more awful 
minutes. He had long since ceased to 
distinguish faces. The encouraging, de- 
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lighted shouts of his audience mingled 
with a sickening roaring in his own ears. 

“T vill gif it to you—ven I get down 
oe 
“It’s in your breast pocket, mon. I'd 
rather ha’e it noo.” 

Simeon fumbled blindly. Sandy bent 
forward and snatched something from 
his outstretched hand as he flew past. 
There was another moment, during 
which Sandy carefully investigated the 
contents of a pocketbook, and then half 
a dozen torn pieces of paper fluttered 
down into the ring. Sandy unfastened 
the windlass, and slowly, still feebly 
pivoting, the cowboy descended to earth. 
Phere he collapsed. But he had strength 
enough, as Sandy McGrab came off the 
last rung of the lader, to gasp out an 
Sandy McGrab squared him- 
The giant led 


order. 
self for the onslaught. 
the van. 

“It’s your only chance, mon!” Sandy 
whispered, as they closed. “Black both 
my eyes, and he'll believe it was an ac- 
cident. Hit out!” 

“T cannot. It’s my soft heart. 
giants——”’ 

He sat down on the edge of the ring 


We 
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and wept while the crowd rocked with 
laughter, and Sandy, son of McGrab, 
went down under a dozen powerful 
fists. 


It was near midnight when two bat 
tered-looking pilgrims passed the tent 
belonging to one William Jones, show- 
man. The lights still burned. Already 
placards, painted in large, straggling 
letters, announced that, in addition to 
the performing fleas and the two-headed 
calf, Madame Sadela, the famous wire 
dancer, and a certain revolving prodigy, 
would make their appearance on the 
morrow. The two tramps stopped to 
listen. They heard a woman singing 
some quaint foreign songs, and a child’s 
joyous laughter. 

The giant nodded. 

“It’s the first time I’ve heard 
laugh for a year,” he said huskily. 

They looked at each other through 
the gloom. It was pouring with rain. 
They were both penniless, and very wet. 

“It was worth it,” said Sandy Me- 
Grab. 

“Quite worth it,” said the giant, and 
wiped a damaged eye. 
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And, soaring effortless, like prayet 
Which only thus avails, 

He is borne up on quiet wings 

On winds unfelt by earth-bound things 


So calm and strong, near unseen goals, 
The great heart lonely swings, 
Watched wonderingly by little souls, 
Who only know life’s little things 
\nd cannot understand what force 
Lifts him unerring on his course 
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FAM about to relate the most 
marvelous and astounding 
adventure that ever befell a 
human being. 

It concerns myself. I am the 
hero and, consequently, it will be nec- 
essary to know something about me. 

Until three years ago, I puttered 
about the city of New York in an en- 
deavor to make a living, and my whole 
existence was one grand song of the 
commonplace. I had no adventures. I 
had no sweethearts. I had never fallen 
in love with a pretty face, and no wom- 
an, beautiful or otherwise, had clasped 
her ivory arms about my neck and told 
me I was the only man she loved. I 
was pretty much of a dub, but, like a 
good many other dubs in New York, I 
drew a plentiful salary. The history of 
my life, until three years ago, read like 
the last page of a time-table. And then 
I took a vacation, went to the White 
Mountains, and thrust myself upon the 

New England family, in‘a 
boarding house, where I 
upon baked dinners, fresh 
chickens, and buttermilk. 

The vacation home I selected 
idyllic, far from the beaten paths, miles 
away from the turmoil of cities and 
towns, and perched upon the side of a 
mountain. Little lakes glistened far 
below in the sunshine; rivulets scam- 
pered down the rocks; a dusty road 
wound in and out like a white serpent; 
and never a sound into the air, 
except the barnyard murmur, the clang 
of the farmhouse dinner bell, and the 
occasional whir of a passing motor 


be som of a 
mountain 


gorged 


Was 


rose 


car. 
Peace and quiet were what I sought. 


I wished to dream, and loaf, and read, 
with no one to bother me, and I found 
precisely what I was searching for. The 
country people regarded me as a taci- 
turn city man, and I was left to my 
own devices in a most pleasing way. 

I walked each day to a turn in the 
silent road, a mile or two from my 
boarding house, where the grass grew 
green and the flowers came down to 
the edge of the stone wall. This was 
my kingdom, where I could lie at my 
ease and build air castles, peopling them 
with beautiful princesses. If I could 
have no romance, if love of women 
were denied me, and if caressing arms 
and rosy lips were not for me in real 
life, why should I not create them? 

For ten breathless, beautiful days, 
my mountain life passed without an 
event, and on a certain morning, | 
sauntered forth as usual from my 
hearty breakfast, turned into the fa- 
miliar road, and started toward my us- 
ual place of dreams. There was some 
thing electrical in the air that morn 
ing—something that stirred the pulse 
and warmed the blood; and, as I strode 
along, a book in my hand and pleasant 
thoughts in my mind, I could almost 
feel the approach of the unusual. 

I swung along in the middle of the 
dusty road and presently came to a 
shoulder of rock that jutted down to 
the wheel tracks, shutting off the view 
beyond. As I passed this rock,’ I raised 
my head and stared in astonishment. 

Drawn up at one side, permitting the 
other vehicles, was a huge 
black motor car of the type that seats 
but two persons, but that is large and 
heavy enough to carry a body for seven. 
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lts great engine was purring softly, and 
the side door, facing the road, was 
open. Standing before this impres- 
sive machine, a small oil can in her 
gloved hand, was the most astounding- 
ly beautiful creature imagination can 
portray. 

A small, red cap was tiéd tightly 
about her head, but under its edges, a 
few stray locks fluttered. A long motor 
coat fell from her shoulders, and 
about her throat was a silk scarf. She 
was slim and of medium height. Her 
complexion was rosy, and her face pi- 
quant, half smiling, and wholly adora- 
ble. I judged that the vision was per- 
haps nineteen or twenty, 

As I approached, she stared at me 
frankly for a brief instant. My pace, 
hitherto firm and determined, began to 
falter. My fool knees took to knocking 
against each other, and I became hor- 
ribly self-conscious and awkward. 
Why, I do not know. I have seen other 
beautiful girls. 

As I passed, the girl half turned to 
her car, and if I had possessed the re- 
motest shred of common sense, I should 
have bowed pleasantly and said: “Good 
morning.” People in the country al- 
ways speak to each other, strangers or 
not. But I was bereft of sanity. | 
struggled in the throes of imbecile hesi- 
tancy and maudlin timidity. 

If I had owned at that psychological 

sote } a 
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nt an atom of intelligence, | yu 


have paused and inquired of 


less whether | 


the god- 
could not f aid t 
her; whether the car needed 1 ulin 
ittention: whether she liked the n 
try; whether the weather suited 
anything at all in words of the English 
language to provoke a reply from those 
cherry-red lips, 

But no; like a blithering ass, I wab- 
bled by, helpless, brainless, and full of 
unuttered profanity and_ self-castiga- 
tion. I did not even turn my fool head 
to see whether the lorelei had begun to 
oil her splendid car. If, at that moment, 
| had institution, 
supported by the State, and surrounded 
with 


her— 


come to a red-brick 


by kind guards and high walls, 


broken bottles on the top, | should hav« 
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walked inside voluntarily and asked for 
a room with extra-thick padding. 

And then another turn in the road 
shut off the purring motor car and the 
lady of the oil can. I staggered on, 
feeling like a miser who has had a 
inillion dollars taken from beneath his 
hands because he refused to close his 
fingers over it. So overcome was I 
with remorse and self-contempt, that ] 
selected a hard rock by the side of the 
road and sat myself upon it with need- 
less and painful force. 

I must have remained in this attitude 
of dejection and penitence for five or 
six minutes, when my ears were startled 
by a series of loud explosions. I rec- 
ognized the rattle of gears as they 
changed, and the loud roar died down 
to a steady rumble. Around the corner 
came the black roadster, with the lady 
at the wheel and the dust shooting into 
the air behind it. The goddess could 
certainly drive a car. 

I prepared for a brief glance into this 
matchless face, a quick look—and then 
dust and a rear license tag; but to my 
absolute amazement, the big machine 
began to slow down as it approached 
my rocky throne. The brakes gripped, 
and the car stopped directly opposite 
where I sat. The goddess thrust open 
the door with her dainty foot, descend- 
ed, and walked over to me, smiling and 
mysterious. She extended her slim 
hand. I arose and bowed. 
she said in 
st voice a man ever heard. “'] 

ive waited for you a long, long time 
but I knew you would hi 

Well, will any truck-dodging New 
Yorker of the ordinary or rent-paying 
type kindly arise and state exactly what 
he would have said and done under the 
conditions ? 

I hunted around a few seconds, won- 
dering what could have happened to my 
palate. My tongue secreted itself in 
an unknown corner of my throat and 
mocked my efforts to use it. 1 extended 
my hand, took her little one in it, and 
until 


“T have come fot you,” 
the sweete 


Come 


bowed low, prolonging the bow 


consciousness should retufn, which it 
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“TI, too, have been waiting for you,” 
I murmured. 

Silly, wasn’t it? Now that I read 
exactly what I said that day, it makes 
me think of the very aged ladies and 
gentlemen cutting paper dolls in insti- 
tutions for the weak-minded. But I 
did the best I could, hoping the lady 
would stay around until I possessed 
myself of my regular line of conversa- 
tion. 

“Will you honor me?” the Lorelei 
continued, waving a divine arm to the 
trembling roadster. I accepted the in- 
vitation. 

“T would rather ride with you in that 
car,” I made reply, “than be elected 
President of the United States. Where 
are we going?” 

“We will skim along the road,” the 
elfin lady said. 

And I make no misstatement when 
I say that we most assuredly skum. 
The young person at the wheel appar- 
ently didn’t begin to count until the 
speedometer was doing better than fifty 
an hour. I am not easily frightened by 
automobile speed, but I hoped inwardly 
this incomprehensible girl knew her 
machine thoroughly. In the next few 
minutes we covered three or four hun- 
dred miles. We leaped up mountains 
and sifted down the other side. We 
vaulted over streams and bored through 
mountain forests, and when I had 
finally concluded that we were on our 
way to Asia Minor, the lady let up. 
The car slowed. I gazed upon my com- 
panion in sheer delight, and found that 
a nearer view of her matchless perfec- 
tion increased it. 

“Do you know that you are the most 
beautiful girl I have ever seen?’ I said, 
when the machine had eased up. 

The maiden laughed, and it was a 
laugh of pleasure. 

“And do you know,” I continued, 
looking into her dancing eyes, “that a 
man would travel the world over: and 
wait many years just for the privilege 
of looking at you?” 

“What else?’’ she demanded, shut- 
ting down the power so that she could 
hear distincfly. 

“Do you know that, with every revo- 
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lution of the wheels, I am falling more 
desperately in love with you?” 

Quick, wasn’t it? Especially for a 
hitherto tongue-tied idiot. But a New 
Yorker is always quick when he finds 
himself. 

“You are falling in love with me?” 
she said, smiling delightedly, and linger- 
ing over the words as if she liked them. 

“T have been calling you goddess 
and princess and Lorelei ever since I 
beheld you with the oil can. I have 
told myself over and over again that 
never has there existed one of your 
glorious beauty. You are matchless. 
There can only be one like you in a 
universe.” 

“Then why did you not speak when 
you passed me?” 

“Because I was stricken dumb by 
your beauty,” I answered. ‘Your eyes 
are like the little stars “ 

There is no use in relating my con- 
versation from this point on, because 
any male human being knows what I 
said, from having said it himself; and 
every female human being has heard 
it. It is all old, but it has never lost its 
punch, and all of it can be read in 
books. 

And I don’t wish to leave the im- 
pression that I was indulging in idle 
persiflage. I was in love. I meant every 
word I said, and there were any num- 
ber of intense words in my speeches. 
I am convinced that any man in the 
world would have fallen in with 
this Lorelei as quickly and completely 
as I did. 

“Why do you call me Lorelei?” she 
asked. 

“Because you have not told me your 
name,” I smiled. ‘You remember the 
story of the Lorelei? She lured the 
luckless fisherman upon the rock.” 

“But you are not a fisherman and 
I did not lure you,” she replied. Of 
course, this was a fine opening for a 
warm reply, and I told her all over 
again about her raven tresses and her 
eyes that fascinated with their briefest 
glance. And meanwhile, we drove on 
through the White Mountains. I lost 
all sense of direction, location, and 
time, I didn’t care if I never returned 


love 
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to the boarding house and the baked 
dinners, and after a while we came ‘to 
a place where the mountain remained 
flat. It was a great natural garden, 
filled with trees and flowers, and one 
side of it sloped down abruptly to a 
glistening lake. The car turned in, 
passed beneath the trees, and we dis- 
mounted, 

“You have not told me your name,” 
[ said for the fourth time. ‘Mine is 
John. Surely you will not force me to 
call you the Lorelei?” 

“My name is Elise,’ my divinity an- 
swered. 

\nd then Elise and I wandered about. 
We picked flowers, and Elise made for 
me a crown of daisies. Like two happy 
children, we romped over the green 
sward, and Elise challenged me to race. 
She scampered off, running like a deer, 
hut I caught her, and she struggled, and 
it was necessary for me to hold her 
very tightly. Somehow, in that strug- 


gle, her face was very close to mine, 
and she was breathing hard from the 
running, and, there being nothing else 


to do about it, I kissed her. 

An instant later I wondered whether 
she would fly into a rage and leave me 
forever. She did not. On the con- 
trary, she did not even withdraw from 
my arms, and so I kissed her again. 
That was a wonderful afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen. I read her fortune in 
her palm and told her she would soon 
n:arry a man who greatly resembled 

She laughed joyously 

“Do you really, ti 
len and d 

“All the other 
trifling incidents 
love for you,” I said passionately. 

“Would you—do you desire to marry 
me?” 

“If you do not marry me, I shall kill 
myself,” I answered, “If you go away 
from me, there will be nothing left to 
live for. I want you always near me. 
| want to devote my life to making you 
happy. Before this morning, I never 
dreamed what love was. Now I know.” 

But everything must end, and _ that 
wonderful followed the cus- 
tom Elise glanced at the sun and 
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opined that we must be going. Arm in 
arm, we sauntered to our car and en- 
tered, and again we skimmed through 
the gay White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. 

Without warning, my adored one 
turned off the gasoline and stopped the 
car. I observed that we were on the 
apex of a mountain shaped in a gen- 
eral way like a chicken croquette, and 
when the machine halted, it was at the 
point of the croquette into which you 
first bite, providing you are eating in 
the Flushing or forkless manner. 

“Why do we stop?” IT inquired. 

“It is my whim,” Elise answered. 

We sat down beside the road and 
gazed into the valley. For miles and 
miles, we could see mountains and the 
curling road. Elise seemed to be lost 
in deep thought, but her hand was in 
mine, so I cared not. 

“Would you do anything I asked you 
to do?” she said, turning her eyes upon 
me. 

“Anything man can do,”’ I answered. 

“Two things I wish you to do,” Elise 
continued. 

“T am ready.” 

“First, kiss me.” 

I complied with the rapturous re- 
quest. 

“Now say: 
marry you.’” 
I did so. 

“Now hold out 
together.” 
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from the motor 
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“What game is 
in mock sternness. 

“You will see,” she laughed. 
sit down against the tree.” 

I sat down. Elise took additional 
cord and tied my ankles together, then 
she passed the cord around the trunk 
of the tree. Finally I was tightly bound 
and helpless. 

“Now,” said Elise, still smiling, and 
putting on her gloves, “it is all over. 
Our dav has ended. You have made 


demanded, 


“Now 
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me a very, very happy girl, and I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

My face, which was smiling, began 
to get sober. 

“Ended?” I repeated from my 
bonds. ‘“‘\What do you mean?” 

“IT mean this,” she said seriously. ‘I 
must go now and leave you. I have 
bound you to the tree so you cannot 
follow me, If you will look far down 
the mountain, you will see a cart com- 
ing. In half an hour it will pass you, 
and the driver will cut the cords. And 
I shall be many miles away by that 
time.” 

“Elise!” I moaned. 

“IT must confess,” she went on. “You 
will never know who I am because I 
live more than a hundred miles from 
here. For ten days, I have motored 
far from home, waiting by the roadside 
each day for the right man to appear. 
You came and you were the right man. 
So I spoke. I am only twenty. Since 
I was twelve, I have lived in a convent. 
Lately my parents took me away, to 
our home in the mountains. I have 
never met men. You are the first. But 
I have read many books and I have 
wondered about love. I have read of 
Romeo and Juliet, aad of dozens and 
dozens of lovers and sweethearts, but 
I knew nothing for myself. I wanted 
to learn, whether men behaved toward 
women as they do in books—whether 
they make loving speeches and_ hold 
each other’s hands and—and kiss each 
other. Now I have found out. It is all 
as it is in But I knew it 


books, was 


wrong for me to search and to speak 
to a man, and so | have motored each 


morning from home, coming many, 
many miles so that no one would know 
me. Now I must go back. I thank 
you, Mr. John. You are the kind of 
man I should love, if I were permitted 
to love. You are very handsome and 
strong and you kiss—well.” 

Then I hope to die if this Lorelei 
didn’t jump lightly into her car, push 
the lever, and skid away into the dis- 
tance. I gazed in helpless agony down 
the side of the mountain and beheld 
the crawling cart that would release 
me. Lut it would be too late. Elise 
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would be gone forever. Faintly, the 
distant moan of the flying car came to 
my ears and then—silence. 

When the lagging cart turned the 
bend in the road, the aged driver sur- 
veyed me in amazement. 

“Untie me,” I demanded. He 
so, asking questions. 

“Did you see anything of a motor 
car down the road, driven by a beauti- 
ful girl?” 

“There’s a automobile in the ditch 
back there about half a mile or so,” he 
said. 

“There is!” I yelled. Leaving him 
with mouth agape, I dashed away. 

“And the girl is tryin’ to pry it out,” 
he shouted. Like one chased by death, 
I galloped down the mountain. I turned 
the bend and saw the big roadster on 
its side in the blessed ditch, 

Now—I mean this instant and while 
I am writing, when I came to the word 
“ditch,” there was a sound in the other 
room, just outside my study. Some 
one came slowly across the rugs and 
leaned over my shoulder, and I could 
feel a warm breath upon my cheek. 
Three white fingers came down and re- 
moved the pen from my fingers, and a 
quiet voice said: 

“Are you writing that?” 

“Why not?” I retorted, taking the 
pen away and looking up into two very 
ornamental eyes. “It always seemed 
to me like a regular storybook story. 
Why not?” 

“And we've been 
years,” the voice went on 
“You have used my name.” 

“There are hundreds of 
argued. 

“And the word ‘lyre’ is in the title,” 
Elise murmured, faint irony in her 
sweet voice. 

“TIsn’t it all the truth?” I protested 
indignantly, ‘“Didn’t the car smash into 
the ditch that day, and wasn’t I behind, 
running i 

“And the last syllable of ‘Lorelei,’ ”’ 
Elise went on calmly, “is pronounced 
‘lie.’ They say titles should always be 
descriptive.” 

“Elise,” I said sternly, “go into the 
other room. You are impeding art.” 


did 


married three 
dreamily. 


Elises,” | 




















THE SONG OF SONGS 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


INGERS all along the street, 
Singing every kind of song— 
One man’s song is honey-sweet, 

One man’s song is hammer-strong : 
Yet, however sweet the singing, 
However strong the hammer-swinging, 

All the bees are round the honey 

Which the vulgar herd calls money. 


Singers all along the street: 
One sings Love and one sings Death, 
Roses sings one and little feet, 
And one sings Wine with fevered breath— 
But all the bees are round the honey 


Which the vulgar herd calls money. 


Singers singing down the street, 
I believe there is a song, 
Could you sing it, that would beat 
All the sweet and all the strong— 
Just a simple song of Pity 
*Mid the iron of the City. 
Singers all the street along, 
There is still another song 
All the world is waiting breathless 
Just to hear some poet singing— 
Song of something gay and deathless 
"Mid the grinding dark endeavor 
That goes on and on forever, 
Something more than mere words bringing— 
Something more than butterflies, 
Or the ancierit sugared lies, 
Something with the ring of truth, 
And the majesty of youth. 
Something singing, “All is well” 
In the blackest pit of hell. 


Oh, we are so tired of birds, 

Of rainbows and the love-sick words! 
Sing us but some manly tune— 
Leaving out the rising moon— 

Sing the Song of Hope Eternal 

In the face of Facts Infernal, 
And make the singing somehow prove it, 
Faith so firm no doubt can move it— 

Then the bees will leave the honey 

Which the vulgar herd calls money. 
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BIVIEN SELSBY 
collection of faces 
her in the bus the stupidest 
and dullest she had ever seen; 
she was tired and hungry and 


thought the 
opposite 


“Fares, please!” 

She wondered irritably why on earth 
the fat old lady sfacing her kept her 
purse in her wodgy gray serge under- 
skirt. People were getting too absurdly 


careful nowadays! Personally she kept 


hers in a little side pocket of her neat, 
blue coat. She hated those dangling, 
jangling bags women carried. 

“Fare, please!” 

Under her long eyelashes she peeped 
at the man sitting next to her. His fare 
and hers would be collected in a mo- 
ment. He had an ugly, pleasant face. 
His mouth was large and kind. His 
eyes were 1L bh 


bright and 
She felt for he r itt 


14 
The next minute 


her wrist, and a unaston- 


serene, quite 


ished voice said softly: 

“Not if I know it!” 

She had inadvertently put her hand 
right into the pocket of the stranger 
sitting beside her 

She colored frantically, 
flashed. 

“It was absolutely a mistake!” she 
protested, in an angry undertone. “I 
keep my purse in my pocket that side.” 

“Maybe, but not in mine.” 

“Fare, please!” 

“Will you please 
sir?” she said icily ; 


and her eyes 


release my hand, 
and he released it 


immediately. With trembling fingers 
she felt in the little pocket where she 
always kept her money. 

Her purse was gone! 

“Fare, please, miss!” 

The stranger beside her was watch- 
ing with bright, speculative eyes. She 
gulped desperately; then looked up at 
the conductor. 

“l’'m—I'm_ very 
has stolen—or 
haven't a penny!” 

The fat old lady upholstered in stuffy 
gray wool was watching her—they 
were all looking; the conductor became 
very much alive. 

“No, miss; it won’t do. I ain’t from 
the country. Out yer comes, please.” 

The motor bus rattled past his Maj 
Theater. IE verything was hide- 

thought, in an agony of hu- 

all | dirty and 
ateful 
civil!” the nice man next t 
conductor sharply 
fare for her, 


sorry! My purse 


been I’ve lost it. I 


esty’s 


madon Va 
' 


ul ring tne 


twopenny 


Was a lju 
He paid her 
raising his hat at the same time. 

She thanked him inaudibly. She 
couldn’t have spoken possibly. It was 
an unbearable episode in an unbearable 
day! 

The bus was in sight of 
Square. Vivien felt that she 
couldn't stand the collection of 
inquisitive eyes Opposite any 
She stopped the bus and got out. She 
stood on the curb, small and slim and 
distinctively attractive, watching the 
big. red, lumbering thing swirl on, and 


Trafalgat 
simply 
steady, 
longer 
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knowing that all the inside passengers, 
at least, thought her an impostor ; then, 
with a sigh of relief and defiant eyes, 
she swung round,.and came face to face 
with the man who thought her both an 
impostor and a thief. 

He raised his hat. 

“If I did my duty, I oaght to hand 
you over to the police as a rather un- 
skillful pickpocket ; but I am not going 
to do any such thing. I think there’s 
some reason for your doing a thing like 
that, and I’m just going to see this 
through, and find out what the reason 
is; and then I’m going to lend you a 
hand. I guess you’re right down on 
your luck to do a thing as low-down as 
this; and I guess it is for some one else 
you are doing it. You aren’t the type.” 

She gave a little gasp, and opened 
wide, astonished brown eyes. 

“You dare to think that I meant to— 
to pick your pocket ?” 

“You hadn’t a penny in your own, 


and your hand was in mine,” he re- 
minded her. 
That was indisputable, 


“Cad!” she flashed at him. 

He looked at her with those 
bright, keen eyes, and his voice, with 
its distinct colonial accent, was rather 
amused, 

“See here, miss, didn’t I just say I 
was going to see this thing right 
through. Come off this highbrow game, 
please, There is no getting over hard 
fects. Your hand in my pocket was 
ne. Now you must be in a pretty 

zht corner to permit yourself to try a 

ie like that; think 

u're too good, and I’m going to give 
uu a hand up so that you needn't go 
on with it.” 

“T don’t want a hand up. It is just a 
perfectly hideous mistake from first to 
last. My name is Vivien Selsby, and 
I've been at a registry office all day 
at Clapham, engaging servants for my 
mother.” 

He nodded his head. 

“Pretty slick—for an amateur.” 

“And—and I’m going to Folkestone, 
to stay with some friends who have 
taken a furnished house there, if you 
want to know; and—and mother will 


and —\W ell, | 
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probably be at the station to meet me, 
and we are to travel down together. 
And—and I can see you don’t believe 
a word of it. Oh!” 

“Well, I’m just asking you, would 
you believe such a story if you were in 
my place?” 

“No,” she acknowledged, after 
thought, “I shouldn't.” Then she had 
an inspiration. ‘We haven’t time to 
go to the registry office at Clapham, 
but I can prove to you that I really am 
what I say, and that it is all a mistake. 
I have an aunt living not very far from 
here; she is in Italy, but her house- 
keeper will be there, and we’ve time for 
me to go and be identified.” 

He hailed a passing taxi. 

“T just told you I was going to see 
this through,” he said imperturbably. 

Nelson’s Monument stood silhouetted 
against a fast-darkening sky as they 
swung past it and out toward the West 
End. 

“Here is my aunt’s house!” she an- 
nounced triumphantly, seven minutes 
later. She had been leaning forward, 
scanning the numbers, and he had been 
leaning back and watching her dear 
little nose, indignant eyes, and tight-set, 
puckered mouth. 

She leaped out, He followed her. 

The blinds were drawn. No chink of 
amber glowed behind them anywhere. 
They were as gray and lifeless as dead 
eyes, and they seemed to watch her 
quick approach with sinister amaze- 
ment. She beat a furious rat-tat with 
the knocker; her cheeks were crimson. 
She rang savagely. A policeman by the 
pillar box at the end the square 
turned and slowly retraced his steps, 
keeping one eye upon them. 

She rang again. 

The policeman approached. 

“She must be in the basement,” said 
Vivien, in an odd, choked little voice. 

Night was weaving big bunches of 
purple shadow in the square, and here 
and there a bright light sprang into ex- 
istence. A butcher boy passed them 
whistling, “Let’s. All Go Down the 
Strand,” horribly out of tune. 

She rang again frantically, and the 


of 
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man with the quiet, serene blue eyes 
watched her. 

“You are much cleverer than | 
thought,” he observed. “Of course, 
you knew the house was empty ?’ 





id She gasped and_ stopped. 
“My aunt’s name is Selsby,” she told 
him quickly. “The policeman will 


know the name. That will show you. 
The housekeeper is out. My aunt shall 
know how untrustworthy she is.” 

The colonial was speaking to the po- 
liceman. 

“The woman in charge went out ten 
minutes ago, did she? Thank you, offi- 
cer! Can you tell me if a lady called 
Miss—er—Selsby lives here when she 
is in residence?” 

“Couldn't say, sir. I’m new to this 
beat, but I don’t think so, sir. Can't 
remember hearing the name before.” 

‘Thank you, officer!” 

He turned to her. 

“What's the next move? Are there 
no tradespeople ?” 

He tipped the policeman, and held 
the taxi door open. 

“You know you're just fine!” he said, 
with a sudden vivid rivet in his 
voice. “I’m glad I happened to be the 
one you—er—practiced on. Ill do 
away with all necessity of your ever 
going on with the profession. You are 
too good for it.” 

‘There’s old Mr. Bienneman. He is 
father’s solicitor. He 
since | was seven. 
Have we time ‘ 

“Chancery 
the door clo ed on tl em 

Che taxi swung past Nelson's Monu 
ment for the second time; a first, im- 
pertinent star rested on the great man’s 
hat. 

“Tt’s—it’s a comedy,” she said, with 
a sob in her voice. 

“It’s about the biggest tragedy I've 
struck,” he informed her grimly. “But 
I’m going to see it to the curtain!” 

Another time he would have appealed 
to something untamed in her nature. 
There was force and terrific vitality 
about him, and a sort of grave. relent- 
less doggedness 
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The taxi drew up outside a building 
with a jerk. 

He helped her out, and followed her 
up the narrow stairs into the little dim, 
oak-paneled office. 

“Is Mr. Bienneman in?” 

The pallid, apologetic clerk shook his 
head. 

“No, madam; he went home about 
four minutes ago.” 

This time she went white as a sheet. 

“Don’t you think——”’ began a quiet, 
even voice at her elbow. 

“You have heard Mr. Bienneman 
mention my name, or my father’s, | 
should say?’ she questioned the pale 
young = imperiously, “Selsby, of 
Court Farm, Warwick ?’ 

“No, madam, I cannot say I have,” 
he answered apologetically. “There is 
Mr. Rutland, madam; he would see 
you. He has been here a little longer 
than I have.”’ 

Vivien was desperate. Very vaguely 
she remembered that there were two 
offices. She had sat in the one she was 
in now as a small child, while Mr. 
Bienneman talked to her father in the 
other room. There were two doors lead 
ing out on to the landing—the one in 
this office and the one in the next office. 
Her teeth were chattering and _ her 
cheeks white, but her voice was unfal 
tering, 

“Perhaps you will have the goodness 
to wait here while | go and ask Mr 
Rutland to explain my identity to you 
lake me to him, plea e.”’ Chis to the 

The clerk took her in immediatel 
onsiderably awed. Che colonial wait 
ed, not at all awed 

She drew a little uneven breath of 
relief when the door closed behind her, 
and she stood alone in the adjoining 
room with a tall, fair young man, who 
rose to receive her. 

There was a door that led on to the 
landing and down the stairs and out 
Her childish memories of the place had 
not betrayed her. 

‘“(jood evening, Mr. Rutland!” sh« 
said gravely. ‘My husband has called 
to make some important settlements 
We had hoped to find Mr. Bienneman 
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in. My husband is one of his oldest 
clients. Unfortunately, we simply can- 
not wait till to-morrow, because my 
husband sails for India. He _ has 
sprained his ankle badly, and I do not 
wish him to walk one step farther than 
is absolutely necessary. He is sitting 
in the adjoining room, and I would be 
so grateful if you could send your clerk 
in here and give him an _ interview 
there. I will wait here if you do not 
mind, Wills and settlements are dis- 
tressing subjects for a woman who is 
to be separated from her husband.” 

“T quite understand, madam. Will 
you take this chair? The daily papers 
are on the desk. What name did you 
say?” 

“Berlow,” said Vivien at random. 

Her eyes were fixed on the door. 

The young man went out as quickly 
and importantly as a doctor to his first 
case. In one second Vivien was at the 
door, had flung it open, and was speed- 
ing like a mad thing down t':e stairs. 

“Drive as quickly as you can!’ she 
shouted to the waiting chauffeur. “I 
will pay you well if you will only drive 
quickly—quickly—Charing Cross Sta- 
tion, departure platform!” 

In a second they were speeding past 
th. Law Courts. Everything was a blur 
of light and shadow to her, a cinemato- 
graph film without theme or reason. 
She clutched at the window cord, and 
peered out with wide, startled eyes. 
Why did the people look so grotesque 

ilking along the Strand; just like the 
n rabbits in a rifle range following 


h other in even procession—so silly 
quite, quite silly. She laughed shak- 
ily, with a sob in her voice. She had 


promised to pay the driver well, and 
she hadn’t one penny! It was quite 
all right, of course. Her mother 
would be on the platform, and she 
would settle up. There had been the 
very slightest suggestion of her travel- 
ing down by the _ five-twenty-five, 
which was a better train, but it had 
been vetoed, and they had decided that 
they were to travel down together. 

It was the absurdest and most fan- 
tastic thing that had ever happened to a 
girl, and yet it was all so feasible and 
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logical. A long sequence of absolutely 
natural happenings almost always 
makes the absurd. 

The taxi scurried past the Savoy 
Hotel, 

She was quite unconsciously beating 
a tattoo on the mirror beside her with 
trembling fingers. 

They ran into Charing Cross Station 
courtyard. 

She leaped out. 

“Tt is all right!’ she said breathlessly, 
as if she had been running frantically. 
“T haven't any money myself, but there 
is some one waiting for me on the de- 
parture platform who has. I will come 
back with your fare.” 

Her mother was to have waited for 
her by the clock. She was not there. 

It wanted four minutes to six, and 
her train went at six o’clock. 

She rushed to the platform from 
which the train started. Her mother 
was not there. 

She scurried to the booking office. 

Her mother might be waiting there, 
knowing that she would have to pro- 
eure her ticket. 

The taxi driver stopped her. 

“I want my fare, please, miss,” he 
said. 

“I haven’t got it, I tell you!” she 
cried desperately. “And my mother 
isn’t there. I haven't a penny!” 

A well-dressed woman sidled up, and 
stopped to browse on a poster setting 
forth the charms of Penzance. Vivien 
hated her. 

“*Fre! I don’t care whether your 


mother’s there or not. I wants my 
money, miss.” 

“Don’t shout,” Vivien said imperi- 
ously. “I tell you I haven’t a penny, 


therefore you cannot have your fare at 
this minute. You had better take my 
name and address. I'll send it to you.” 

“Not if I knows it.” 

A well-dressed man sauntered casu- 
ally nearer to them, 

Vivien stood at bay. Her .cheeks 
might have been colorless, but she held 
her head right royally and defied the 
world at large. 

A heavy hand swept the taxi driver 
off his feet and to one side. 
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“Here, none of your impertinence, 
my man. Here’s your fare.” 

The colonial screwed his own fine 
head to peer at the clock inside the 
booking office. 

“We've two minutes, Miss Selsby,” 
he said easily. ‘Two firsts to Folke- 
stone, please.” 

The train was moving when he flung 
open the door of an empty first and 
helped her in, 

“You must have thought me an 
idiot,” he observed, with quiet amuse- 
ment. “Of course, I saw at once that 
they didn’t know you, and spotted 
your little reason for taking me there.” 

“Mr. Bienneman is father’s lawyer, 
all the same!” she said fiercely 

“Sport!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath. “You told me you were going 
to Folkestone, and I knew you went 
from Charing Cross. It was quite easy 
to follow you.” 

She never spoke a word. 

“You are just feeling faint,” he said, 
with real consternation. “See right 
here, I stopped on the way and got my 
flask filled for you. And here’s a Ger- 
man sandwich, bought in the Strand, 
but quite—quite good.” He handed her 
his flask and the sandwich, and helped 
her off with her coat. “I’ve got a 
mother myself,” he told her quickly. 
“I guess she’s given me a pretty ab- 
surdly high ideal of womanhood, and 


it’s just bound to come to a crash one 
day. Anyway, to-day it is too high up 
to let on 1i¢ man go nae I 
want of a friendly hand ve been up 
, 

gainst things myself, € 

grave eyes watching her drink from the 
Hask, “Perhaps I understand bette: 


than you think. Current morality is 
very pretty, but it doesn’t hold when 
you or, worse still, those you love are 
in want, I don’t think you'd do a thing 
like that for yourself.” Elis kind, grave 
eyes pondered on her white face. “] 
think you’d a sight rather starve; you 
are that type. You are on this game 
because you are goaded by necessity ; 
and I want io remove that necessity 
and know that you've got the chance to 
start straight and clean again, as you 
will need to do.” 
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Vivien laughed. He was something 
absolutely new. He was unique—this 
big, rawboned Westerner of the steady 
eyes and the firm, ugly mouth. And he 
thought her at best an impostor and a 
pickpocket. Her laughter took a shrill, 
hysterical note, 

“Don't!” he commanded quickly, “1 
understand. I come from a land of 
big possibilities, big spaces, big virtues, 
and big faults. We haven't the time to 
condense things like you do over here. 
An honest-eyed, healthy sinner we've 
more use for out there than any pallid, 
slow-eyed, mediocre saint. We don't 
classify virtues and vices like you do 
over here. Life’s too short. A fellow 
is an absolute rotter or he’s all right; 
and the rotters are rarely rotten all 
through, they’re mostly creatures of 
circumstances.” 

She sat with hands clenched, staring 
out into the darkness. Her eyes were 
quiet again, 

“| think you are fine,” he said slowly. 
“You were made fine, but you’re just 
up against the snags. I don’t know 
what particular snags they are, and I’m 
not keen on knowing, but I’m going to 
kick “em out of your path.” 

“Suppose, after all, it is all right?” 
she queried, with bright eyes. 

“Then U'll bow my head to the very 
finest collection of incidents that ever 
was, make my apologies to you, and 


carry the memory of a real white wom 
in out West with me. But I don't 
kk mn yn) ing oO 1f the se ipol at ! 
1 
ed a im, al and toun 
loving hae viel — 
idering her with speculative 


think,” she informed him with 
sudden fierceness, “it’s been the beasth 
est day of my life, and I’m longing 
longing to get to Folkestone and show 
you—just show you!” 

“That's real good of you,” he said 
with a flicker of a smile. “I'll be glad 
to be shown, and no doubt astonished 
by the way, I'd just like you to know 
my name, in case the astonishment 
I’m Jack Wynne. 


° 1 - 
quite bowls me over. 
of Canada.” 


She did not deign to repl 
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The train ran them into Folkestone 
Central before they spoke again. He 
handed up their tickets, and they found 
themselves outside the station. 

“My friend’s house is on the leas,” 
she told him, with a tinge of the com- 
ing triumph in her voice. “It isn’t very 
far, and there doesn’t seem to be a sin- 
gle cab. We'll walk.” 

He fell into step beside her. 

They left the few lighted shops op- 
posite the station, and passed through 
Cheriton Gardens in silence and toward 
the leas. 

“] think,” said she, ‘‘you’ve very 
nearly seen it—through.” 

“Maybe,” he answered easily. 

In the darkness she smiled. 

“I must not forget the money I owe 
you for taxis, train fare, and the sand- 
wich.” 

“And brandy and soda,” he added. 

A little cold February wind fluted 
sentimentally to itself among the bare 
trees. 

“You really believe it, even now?” 

“No; I don’t believe anything,” he 
assured her cheerily. 

The sea breeze came to them. They 
crossed the road, and came out on the 
leas. 

“So you really can see the lights of 
the coast of France from here,” he 
said. “I never believed it before.” 

They passed various establishments, 
and came at last to a big, quiet, white 
house standing well back from the 

id. With a sob of thankfulness she 
pushed the gate wide. 


‘“Hadn’t you better give up?” he said 
gently. “Come right back to town 
now. You’re a sport, but it is not even 


a last lap.” 

‘Please take your hand off my arm,” 
she commanded imperiously. “This is 
the house my friends have taken.” 

“As you will,” he said resignedly, and 
followed her up the trim path. “I said 
I'd see this through.” 

“They took this house for the win- 
ter,” she informed him icily. “I think 
you have about seen it through.” 

“Maybe,” he rejoined, unmoved. 

They stood beneath an electric lan- 
tern. He found the bell and rang it. 
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A very thin-lipped maid answered it 
at once, 

“IT am Miss Selsby,” said the girl, 
with a quick smile. “Has my mother 
arrived yet?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Oh, I made sure she had caught the 
five-twenty-five! Is Mrs. Tregar in?” 

“No, madam.” 

“This is Finshen House?” 

“Yes, mum. Major Price has taken 
it for the winter, mum. I thought there 
was some mistake.” 

Even then the Canadian did not 
smile. He watched her with grave, re- 
gretful eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said to the maid. 
“We have made a slight mistake.” 
Then he spoke to his white-faced com- 
panion, very low. “Hadn’t you better 
give it up? It does save time.” 

A little, choleric, absurd army person 
with a pink, bald head appeared in 
the hall. 

“Any one for me, Mary?” he in- 
quired, 

“No, sir. A lady and gentleman 
made a mistake in the house, sir.” 

“Anything I can do?” the major in- 
quired from beneath the lantern. His 
head was pink as a shrimp beneath it, 
but his eyes were kind. 

“Mrs. Tregar took this house last 
year and the year before,” Vivien said 


faintly. “I was to—to have visited 
them to-day with my mother. I thought 
—I am sure I never heard of any 
change of address. I suppose my 
mother had the proper address. It 


never occurred to me I should not find 
them at the same place. Mother read 
the letter asking us to come. I suppose 
she didn’t read—no, she would not read 
the address, would she? JI—I—oh!” 
Her voice trailed off. 

“Of course! Of course! Very nat- 
ural,” blustered the army man. “I re- 
member, I have bought this house, as 
a matter of fact, but her letter suggest- 
ing I should sublet it to her for the 
winter was forwarded to me by the 
house agent. I did hear she had taken 
—dear me, dear me, my memory is not 
what it was!—yes, Callahager House, 
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this side of the band stand and the Ho- 
tel Metropole. You know it?” 

“Thank you,” the young man as 
sured him. “We shall certainly find 
it, if it is to be found.” 

They found Callahager House fifteen 
minutes later, and in silence. 

He knocked, and her voice, very 
small and still, asked if Mrs. Tregar 
was at home. 

“She is, miss, and they are all wait- 
ing dinner for you.” 

A door opposite the 
opened. 

“Viv, darling, I just caught the five- 
twenty-five, and, as it was a much bet- 
ter train, | knew you would understand 
what I had done, and not hang about 
for me.” 

“Hallo, Vivien! Come right in, my 
dear. You must be frozen.” 

“Hallo, little cousin! Do come in.” 

Then Mrs. Tregar caught sight of 
the stranger. 

“IT don’t quite know who you are,” 
she said, with her pleasant smile. “We 
are quite an impossible family when 
we get together. We haven't even the 
civility to acknowledge that any one 
exists. Do come in and forgive 


front door 


else 
us.” : 
He came into the pink glow too then, 
big and silent and rather tense about 
the mouth. 
Vivien Selsby sat on the bottom step 
of the stairs. 


“Listen, mother, and Aunt Meg. But 


g 
for this very kind gentleman, who pr 

vented me from being reduced to 
pocket picking, | might have been go 

ness knows where! Yes, you may well 
look! My purse was stolen in town 
after | left the registry office. and | 
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didn’t discover that I hadn't one farth 
ing until I sat next to this benefactor 
in a bus and the conductor demanded 
my fare. Yes, really!” Her eyes 
mocked him. 

“liv! I’ve always implored you not 
to persist in carrying that purse in your 
little side pocket, dear. How awful 
for you!” 

“Vivien, | 
tired out.” 

“My poor Vivien!” 

“Tt couldn’t be helped,” the girl as 
sured them with enjoyment. “This 
gentleman paid my fares; he even in- 
sisted on accompanying me _ here. 
Fancy, I might have been recuced to 
pocket picking!” 

“Vivien !”’ 

“You never 
Wynne?” 

“Miss Selsby, I owe you as many and 
as sincere apologies- r 

Both elder ladies cut him short ex- 
citedly : 

“Thank you more than we can say 
for coming to Vivien’s rescue like that. 


don’t wonder you look 


know, do you, Mr 





[ don’t know where she would have 
been without your timely aid. We'll 
hear all about it in full after dinner, 


for I am sure you are simply starving. 
You will stay and have some dinner 
with us, won't you? The last fast train 


went half an hour ago, and we can 
put you up without any trouble.” 


Fhe grave eyes of the Westerner met 
irl on the stairs. They 


the eyes of the 
] ] 


oa 
y 
tioned eagel 
Hers opped. They had answered 
ve ti 

very good,” he said, smi1l 


"> ou are 
' Stay 


| should love to 


v 
ah 4 
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Z STARTED to call Sheridan in 
to supper; but when | saw 
what he was doing, ended 
with “Tsut, tsut!” and a fore- 
boding shake of my head. He 
vas pottering around in the rain, water- 
ing his nasturtiums! I saw, too, that 
he looked mighty peaked, and kind of 
forlorn; and I fell to wondering if I'd 
scolded him unnecessarily about any- 
thing. He needed it, sometimes—all 
men do; but he had never been one to 
take it to heart. Maybe he was getting 
sick ? 

“Sheridan!” I called. 

He looked up, and the rain in his face 
brought him to. He laughed sheepishly 





“I’ve had to water ’em for a week; and 
-night—I as thinking ; 
What about?” I asked; but | didn't 
' + nf , 
é 
| do 1 
Vow, | said. “what als you?” 
He’s a slow-speaking man, Sheridan 
is; and I[ had time to think how beauti- 


everything about us 
was before he'd got his thoughts 
ounded into shape. Then: 

“T'll be sixty years old in less than a 
nonth, Hetty,” he reminded. 

‘Well, what of that? Haven't you 
vot plenty to show for youl Sixt 


ful and satisfying 


Cars! 

That’s just it; I haven't! 
orked hard; but I’ve missed the n 

somehow!” His voice sounded like a 

teething child’s. 


i 





‘What was you aiming at?” 

“Comfort; maybe luxury; and, cer 
tainly, a name in the world.” 

I caught my breath. ITd_ never 
dreamed that Sheridan had hankerings 
after fame. 

“Well, you've got comfort!” 1 
snapped, mighty short; ‘and all the lux- 
uries that’s good for you; and, as for 
a name in the world, humph! I'd 
rather lay your record before the 
Throne than most crowns, battered and 
dinted, and, like as not, with verdigris 
around the inside edges!” 

“| never aspired to crowns,” he ob- 
jected; “just a name in the community 
Why, Hetty, if I should die to-night, 
l’'d be f in a week.” 


rgotten 


My hand went out in the darkness; 
ind hi getting a message, somehow, 
1 ) i, met it halfway. His 

( t sound quite so mournful as 


‘I’ve always wanted to do something 
big and fine, but it ain’t no use thinking 
about it any more. This little fiddlin’ 
place- ‘ 

“Forty acres, cultivated like a flower 
garden.” 


and this little wren’s nest of a 





hous¢ 
‘A palace is no more comfortable.” 
and the barn, that ain’t much 
‘n Judge Norton's cupola, and the 
of being good-natured and oblig 


ing, is all 


bigg« 
name 


I’ve got to show for my stay 


here on earth.” . 
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For once there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing to say, so I didn’t say it. 

“T’ve always wanted us to have pretty 
clothes, too,” he mourned on. “A little 
silk dress and bonnet like Mame What- 
ley’s for you, and white clothes, like 
Judge Norton's, for me in the summer.” 

“You don’t mean to say you've got 
peaked, longing for white duck pants?” 
I blurted out. 

I heard him sigh. “I didn’t think 
you'd understand me, Hetty. But, if 
Judge Norton’s picture was hung in the 
new library, it would be in white duck 
pants.” 

We didn’t say any more. When the 
moon slipped down behind the old cot- 
tonwood, we went in to bed. 

Sheridan slept like a baby; but I 
wriggled around all night like a worm 
on hot ashes, and every time I did doze 
off, I'd see Judge Norton, his hand in 
his vest front, bowing and smiling to 
a populace that was shouting itself 
hoarse over the railroad he’d steered 
into Nortonville; or I’d see his picture, 
took in white clothes, smiling down 
from the walls of the new library he’d 
given us. 

Poor Sheridan! He’d always been so 
sweet and smiling I’d never dreamed of 
the viper that was gnawing at his breast. 
It was a very natural viper, too. It had 
set its fangs into me; but taking scads of 
prizes at the county fairs—State, too, 
for that matter—and having the name 
of being the best quilter and cake baker 
anywhere around, had acted as a sort 
of antidote to its poison 

I never felt quite so helpless as I did 
in the days that followed Sheridan’s 
confession. I'd always managed, some- 
how, to give him the things he wanted 
most—that trip for us to the exposition, 
and the phonograph, and lots of other 
things—but I was surely stumped this 
time. I had to see him working around 
with a smile for me on his lips, but deep 
down in his eyes the hurt I couldn't 
cure. 

“Sheridan,” I said, when we were 
dressing for church Sunday morning, 
“let’s go to the Sunday-school picnic 
over in Willoughby’s grove. It’s on the 
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twentieth of June this year—your birth- 
day!” 

His face brightened for a minute— 
Sheridan does like to go among folks— 
then it got longer than ever, though he 
spoke up real chipper. 

“T don’t see how I can; I’m behind 
with my corn plowing, now, on account 
of it’s being so wet.” 

“Wet, nothing!” I scolded. 
off will do you good!” 

“But you can go with Haines’ folks, 
Hetty,” he went on, as though he didn’t 
hear me. 

I didn’t say any more, but I knew 
why he didn’t want to go when I saw 
him eying his black suit that was laying 
out on the bed. It was clean and nice, 
though some shiny along the edges, but 
he’d worn it four years, and I knew 
how he’d feel with most of the other 
men in their new spring clothes. I just 
naturally hate clothes when they get so 
they keep the shape of you hanging on 
the wall. 

It got to be less than a fortnight of 
Sheridan’s birthday, and I _ hadn't 
thought of a thing to encourage him. 
The foolishest plans had been going 
through my head for making people ap- 
preciate him, and for letting ’em know 
that, if he hadn’t done immortalizing 
things, it was only because he hadn't 
had the chance. But there seemed no 
way; so I started in to do the next best 


“A day 


thing. Sheridan was going to that pic- 
nic, and he was going in white duck 
~] ! 
clothes! 


We didn’t owe a cent, and we had a 
little money put away in the bank, but 
our pride in both was next to our re- 
ligion, and I didn’t want to draw on 
either. I’ve always found, though, that 
making a start was half the battle, so | 
put on my sunbonnet and went across 
the back pasture to Mame Whatley’s, 
who used to tailor before she married. 
It took just about one minute to bar 
gain a knit shawl like mine that she’d 
always wanted against a suit for Sheri- 
dan. 

“Get a little more duck, Hetty,” she 
hollered after me, ‘and I’ll make him a 
hat, too! Sam looks awful cute in 
his’n!” 
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| went home, feeling all warm and 
happy. I'd set my hand to the plow— 
it was knitting needles in this case— 
and I meant to turn a furrow that the 
vhole countryside could see. That 
afternoon, I hitched up Rillie, and 
lipped into town with a basket of pre 
erves and jell, and traded ‘em to Sim 
ys for the duck. 

\When,the morning of the twentieth 
came, I was certainly glad to see it 
Sheridan’s feeling that he didn’t amount 
to anything had been biting deeper as 
his birthday approached, and I hoped a 
lay in new clothes out among folks 
vould do him good. Plowing corn is 
no place for a man with anything on 
his mind. 

“Hurry through the chores, so we can 
get a good, early start,” I said, casual 
like, after breakfast. 

“Start?” He'd 
the picnic. 

“And, as you're passing, bring along 
that jar of cottage cheese from the 
milk house,” I went on. “I don’t know 
of anything that better out in 
the woods.” 

“Oh, but, Hetty, 1——” 


forgotten all about 


tastes 


“Now, what do you think of that?” 
| uncovered a cake that was two foot 
across, and then stood back, my hands 


on my hips, waiting to see what he'd say. 
“Candles would flare 
it in the woods,” | explained, “so | 


grease onto it 


it sixty candy hearts around the edge; 
ery one with approp inte rea 
e couldn't ref he 
in hour lat , 
ved, he dragged into the bedroon 
like a lamb to the slaughter. I didn’t 
follow. I didn’t dare, being that 


wrought up. Two miles of good roads 
ain't enough for red eyes to bleach out 
in. But I did hum, “Blest be the Tie 
that Binds,” as I flaxed around, putting 
ip the dinner. 
Sheridan is a pretty man, for all he’ 
»> small. I’d always been proud of his 
June-apple cheeks, his white, curly | 
ind his blue eyes; but when I heard a 
] 


lair, 


little catching breath, and looked round, 
! hollered right out 
and 


The white clothes 


shoes, and the blue tie, had made 
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an angel out of Sheridan; a man angel, 
though I’d never seen one before. He 
had a look in his face that made me feel 
shy toward him. 

“Hetty,” he said, coming across to 
where I was fingering my apron, “you 
remember the things I used to call you 
when we was leaning over your pa’s 
gate?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, ['d say ‘em all now, if 1 could 
but you understand.’ 

[ flung my arms around him then, and 
kissed him. I’ve gained a_ hundred 
pounds since then, and wear specs; 
Sheridan has got store teeth, and limps 
a little where the mower got him; but, 
land! we didn’t mind; we was _ back 
again under the apple trees, and I was 
nineteen, and he was twenty-one. 

| heard plenty of “ohs” and “ahs” 
when we alighted from the buggy at 
Willoughby’s grove. Sheridan heard 
‘em, too, and saw the admiring glances; 
but he never let on. He strolled up to 
Judge Norton, white clothes 
looked stretched and grimy in compari- 
son, and discoursed about the new in- 
terurban we might get if we wasn't too 
grasping; and said right out flat that 
he thought the library ought to be open 
every day, with all we was paying to 
run it. | didn’t hear any more, for us 
women had to start in setting the tables 
about that time. 


whose 


I caught a glimpse of him once as | 
is rummaging under Sister Dooley’s 
igon it Tor the Methodi t spoon 
per 1 sot to bring: and a 1, 
: e talking 1 l 
tk ellow haire | doll I te het tron 


town was pinning a rosebud on his coat 
H¥e hunted me up later, his face all 
shining with happiness, when Joe Em 
mons lined us up before the tables to be 
taken. 

‘lL won't!” T said. “I’m hot and 
frowzy. But you get in as near the 
iniddle as you can; and if it’s good, we'll 
buy one for your birthday.” 

“No! You've got to——” he began, 
when Joe slipped up and whispered fo1 
pity’s sake to come and liven up the 
Pendergast family, eleven of ‘em being 
in blacl \be that had died in 


in ) 


cK for old 
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the poorhouse, and them wanting to be 
all taken together. 

They walked over, and Sheridan 
stopped just where Joe had told him 
to, and pretended to be looking off 
toward the hills as though he was won- 
dering if it was going to rain. It might 
have been; he had a black enough cloud 
behind him. 

When it was over, we turned to the 
tables and found places. Lily Norton 
and about a dozen other mothers had 
set their babies on a blanket under a 
tree, near by, and gave Ada Breen a 
quarter to mind ’em while we ate. Sher- 
idan and I was at one end of the ta- 
ble, his big cake, that I’d figured would 
give everybody a piece, in front of him, 
and him beaming till I was afraid he’d 
melt the frosting. 

3rother Dexter stood up at the other 
end, and raised his hand; but before he 
could say a word, there was a snort, an 
awful, splintering crash, and the ice- 
cream-wagon mules come plunging right 
toward the crowd. 

Everybody scrambled, but Sheridan 
did more. He leaped over the table, 
and, while the women were screaming, 
and the men starting to run, he shot like 
a bobcat at the mules’ heads, and they 
reared back on the very edge of the 
blanket. 

Oh, it was awful! They stood on 
their hind legs and pawed him with their 
front ones. They shook him; they beat 
him against the tongue like a rat. Judge 
Norton was only about ten steps behind, 
and he jerked the blanket, with its 
screaming babies, out of the way before 
the other men, they all being heavier, 
came up. They grabbed the mules, 
then, and pried Sheridan loose. 

Everybody was crying and hollering. 
In the midst of it, some one touched 
me on the arm from behind a tree. It 
was Sheridan. He was mud from head 
to foot, and his clothes held on him only 
by the buttons. He didn’t say anything ; 
just looked imploring. 

“Hitch up Rillie!’ I ordered one of 
the men. Then I backed to the tree, 
and, wrapping Sheridan up in a table- 
cloth for all the world as though he 


was a tin of raised biscuit, I hoisted him 
and sneaked off. 

I felt awful! Awfuller than I had for 
years! That eternal knitting ahead of 
me; a shelf of my best preserves gone; 
the picnic a fizzle; and Sheridan likely 
to feel worse than ever after this! We 
wouldn't even get a taste of the big cake, 
though, of course, it would memorize 
Sheridan some in the community. 

“Hetty! Oh, Hetty!” he said, and 
leaned against me as though he couldn’t 
stand it any longer without sympathy. 

“That was about the quickest team 
catching I ever saw,” I praised. 

“Humph! I got ahead of ‘em, being 
lighter ; that’s all.” 

“A heftier man wouldn’t have got 
ripped up so,” I couldn’t help remind- 
ing. “But, as you say, he mightn’t have 
got there in time.” 

“The mules would likely have veered 
around the young uns,” he growled ; and 
the subject was dropped between us. 
So did the rags, when I got him into 
the woodshed at home. 

He was scratched and bruised, and 
his shoulder wrenched. His blue tie 
was wadded up inside his vest, and the 
pin his Aunt Emily had sent him Christ- 
mas was gone. He stood looking at the 
dirty pile, and his lips quivered. 

“I’m about the good-for-nothingest 
——” he began. 

“You was the handsomest and best- 
dressed man there!” I broke in, patting 
the shoulder I was putting liniment on. 
‘And I’m going to boil out what’s left, 


and piece it up with my blue linen skirt, 


for the spare room. It'll wear as long 
as we live.” 

Sheridan lit into the plowing after 
that to make up for the day he’d lost. 
He was stiff and sore from the pawing 
he’d got, and so blue over what he called 
his wasted life that his mournful tunes 
kept old Shep howling half the time. I 
was no golden sunbeam, myself, with 
him feeling so; and the rest of the week 
was about the gloomiest we’d ever put 
in. 

Friday, he got a card from Judge 
Norton, telling us to be at the new li- 
brary at eight o’clock Saturday evening 
to see about an important matter. 
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“It's about the interurban!” Sheridan 
said, slapping his leg. “And I’ve got an 
idea I’ll bet Norton’s never thought of!” 
llis head went up a little after that; he 
vasn't quite so no-account in the com- 
munity, after all. 

“Why, it’s a public meeting! Why 
didn’t they have it in the hall, I won- 
der,” Sheridan said to me, when we 
found most of the town jammed into 
the library. 

Jessie Stark sat in her place; but, 
lawsy! She couldn't have let out a 
hook, the crowd was so big. She 
couldn't even have reached her stamp, 
for there was a bunch of two-year-olds 
perched the whole length of the desk, 
for all the world like young robins get- 
ting ready to fly. 

\We found seats pretty 
front, Brother Dexter saying it was too 
hot for him, and we'd better take his 
place. I was enjoying myself, seeing 
ill the folks; but when I happened to 
vlance at Sheridan, and saw how he 
looked, 1 wished we hadn’t come. Not 
hut what they was glad to see Sheridan; 
they was all that, for there was scarcely 
, soul in the room that he hadn’t done 

mething for, one time or another; 

now, they was laughing and wink 

ing sly at each other, and we knew they 
is thinking of his spludge at the pic 
nic that had ended in his being carted 


close to the 


yne dinnerless, wrapped in Sister Em 
ns’ red tablecloth I didn’t have 
h time to bother ibout it tho | 
ludge Norton squeezed in back ot 
nd witl | | 1 | n é 
egan to »¢ ik 
lt is an important event that ha 


ght together the representative peo- 


ple of our town,” he said; and Shert 
dan’s nudge meant, “I told you it was 
the interurban.” But, as Judge Norton 
went on, he began to look puzzled 

\ week ago, the whole countryside 
went to the picnic in happy expectancy,” 
he judge told us; and then drew it 
trong on tender hands arraying our 
little ones all in white for the festivity. 
| half got up at that, thinking he 
joking Sheridan, but, at his next word 
turned it off that I was steadying his 
Lucille on the desk 





little 


“All went well till two wild, ungov- 
ernable beasts started to mow a swath 
of death through our midst! What did 
we do?” he asked, lowering his voice as 
though ashamed. “What did we do? 
We stared, paralyzed, at the oncoming 
terror! But there was one among us 
whose willing muscles acted almost be- 
fore his brain could have sensed the 
danger. Like a bolt from the blue, like 
an arrow from the bow, he hurled him- 
self straight at the heads of the frenzied 
brutes! He had no thought of himself! 
He was battered; he was bruised; his 
—ah!—garments were torn from him. 
What was the result?” 

Judge Norton stopped and wiped his 
eyes, and I could hear sobs breaking 
loose all around us; then he laid his 
hand on Lucille’s head as she sat dan- 
gling her little blue baby shoes off the 
desk, and she laughed up into his face. 
Sister Emmons cried right out loud at 
that; and, reaching up, put her arms 
around her Emma Jeannette. Sheri- 
dan’s hand found mine. 

“What came of his bravery?’ the 
judge asked, almost in a whisper. ‘The 
Grim Reaper, his sickle lowered to the 
height of ten baby heads, was robbed 
of his harvest. In ten homes that night, 
parents bent above their sleeping treas- 
ures, and there was wafted upward in 
fervent prayer the name of Sheridan 


Ross!’ 

He couldn't get any further for cry- 
ing | lidn’t make any difference, 
though: no one would have heard him 
if he had Nine surprised babies were 

itched off the desk, and kissed and 
\ ept ver tll some ¢ f °em squalled Peo 
ple was reaching over as far as they 


could, and slapping and shaking Sheri 
dan, and blubbering out all sorts of fool 
things. Some one even patted my back, 
and called me a “bully old girl!” 
*“____where our children will always 
see it on entering; a noble example of 


heroism———”’ and a lot more the judge 
was saying when the folks began to get 
quiet again. Lucille was sitting on his 
arm now, and he was looking up at 
something that had puzzled me ever 


since we'd come in: Grandma Norton’s 
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broché shawl hanging on the wall di- 
rectly before the front door. 

“Pull it off, darling?” He stood her 
up in his arms, and. put one corner in 
her hands. ‘Pull it off for papa, 
honey?” he coaxed. 

It got as still as death. Lucille 
laughed and tugged at the shawl. It 
fell; and there stood my Sheridan, all 
in white, as Joe had took him at the 
picnic, his gentle old face raised to the 
everlasting hills. It was a saintly face. 
I knew it then; so did everybody else, 
for a hushed “O-oh!” went sighing 
through the room. 

“It is the mirror of a noble soul,” 
Judge Norton said, low, almost as 
though he was praying. “It has bent 


in tenderness above the dying; it has 
shone with compassion for the erring; 
it has saddened with sorrow for the 
widow and the fatherless. It is fitting 
that it should be hung here in the so- 
cial center of our town; an influence to 
better living for us older ones; a gentle 
spur to endeavor for our young.” 

A rustle of getting up began, when 
old Rourke, the town drunkard, that 
Sheridan had sobered up in the wagon 
shed time without number, wheezed out, 
“Praise God from Whom all Blessings 
Flow,” and everybody just fell on it 
as an outlet of their feelings. I know I 
did; I screeched it, my hand in Sheri- 
dan’s. His chin was up, and the hurt 
had gone out of his eyes for good. 


IN THE RAIN 


N the rain, in the rain, 
Life and Love take hands again; 

Clear against the silver wall, 
3uilded of the slanted fall, 
Flamelike in the humid gloom, 
Rose of Life how red you bloom! 
Red as in that magic day, 

When two trod a magic way, 
Heart in heart, and hand in hand, 
Love-led through a blossom land. 


In the rain, in the rain, 

Who shall reck of loss or gain? 
Who shall reck of gold or gear? 
Gray-Beard Time or Coward Fear? 
Hear the wet wind’s pleading voice, 


Crying soft: Rejoice! 


! Rejoice! 


The good world makes festival, 
Marching to the drumming fall 
We must follow—sweet, your hand! 
In the rain to blossom land. 
MartHa McCuLiLocuH-WILLIAMS. 























A STORM IN A TEA 
—S BY DOROTHY ROSE 


CUP 











HE idea came to Gwen as she 
paid a reluctant shilling for 
the privilege of partaking of 

a cup of watery tea and a 

minute segment of stale 
in a much-upholstered tea shop in the 
vicinity of Bond Street. 

She sped Sloane Squareward on the 
wings of a motor bus and burst into the 
gilded drawing-roome where her aunt, 
lady Chelsea, and her two elder 
ters were even then discussing her fu- 
ture over their fragrant Pekoe and at- 
tenuated bread and _ butter 

“Diana is going to marry Sir Wil- 
fred Slumpton,” remarked her aunt. 
‘A most delightful man—lI’m sure your 
father would have been delight 





cake 


sis- 


poor 
ed 

She applied a wisp of lace with due 
discretion to her suspiciously youthful 
face, 

“Cynthia will remain with me until 
she is married. You, my dear Gwen, 
the only pr yblem.” 
“Sounds like the last que 


ire now 
stion of an 


‘amination paper,’ murmured Gwen 


¢ three thicknesses of read 
ind butter. “But, 
ever met, 
going to open a tea 

“Gwen!” 

Irom the crown of her elaborately 
coiffured head to the tips of her 
amazingly small slippers, Lady Chelsea 
bristled with indignation. 

“Well! There’s nothing indecent 
about tea, is there?” demanded Gwen, 
taking off her hat and revealing a mass 
of wavy and rather rebellious brown 
hair. “I’ve got to do something. I 
shall never shine in society—you have 
that fact pretty 
attractive ey 


nunching 
unlike any problems 
I've I’ve solved myself. ‘m 


shop “ 


all reminded me of 
often: 


I’m not 








Diana stirred her tea to the accom- 
paniment of a murmur about “nice 
eyes.” 


“Two superfinely beautiful sisters do 
not leave one many illusions, but I can 
make tea,” proceeded Gwen. “I shall 
take a tiny flat somewhere, and Hannah 
will keep house for me, and concoct 
toothsome cakes to revive the jaded ap- 
petite of Mayfair.” 

“You will be quite safe with her, of 
course,” admitted Lady Chelsea, for the 
buxom woman had dandled all the 
Charteris babies in turn, and, contrary 
to custom, adpred Gwen above them all. 
“[ suppose we must be thankful you 
don’t contemplate starting a coffee stall 


on the Embankment or selling winkles 
in the East End.” 
Il. 
“Ye Countrie Tea Roome” opened 


with considerable éclat, chiefly owing to 
the efforts of Lady Chelsea, who had 
decided to regard the enterprise as a 
9 od-n ituredly enlisted the 
patronage of her many friends 


Mm, ané 


(gwen, with the aid of the modes 
capital she had been able to wheedle 
out of the family lawyer, had done 
wonders. Green was the predominant 
color—a dull, subdued green. 

She garbed the waitresses in frocks 
of mignonette, muslin aprons of de- 
mure simplicity, and mob caps, and 
forthwith proceeded to ruin the effect 
by engaging the most efficient of the 
many damsels who had applied for po 
sitions, regardless of their personal ap 
pearance. After all, tea was tea, and 
the enjoyment of it would surely not be 
lessened even if the attendant boasted a 
wooden leg and an_ eighteen-horse- 
squint 


power 
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So she told herself, though she knew 
she was wrong even before Lady 
Chelsea sailed behind the scenes to con- 
gratulate her on the cakes and become 
frantic over the waitresses. 

“They’re quite efficient,” contended 
Gwen, buttering scones with feverish 
rapidity. 

Her aunt sniffed. ‘My dear child, 
it’s the men you want to attract if 
you're going to make things pay. Take 
it from me, a man would rather have a 
cup of tea spilled over him by a doll- 
faced minx with fluffy curls, than have 
it set down decorously by a girl with 
a face like a turnip.” 

In the weeks that followed, Gwen 
pondered often on these remarks, for 
in spite of thistledown cakes and waf- 
ery bread and butter, trade was not 
particularly brisk. The breathless 
queue for which she had hoped was 
quite absent. 

So things went on until Betty came. 
She wheedled her way into the private 
room where Gwen, with fumpled hair 
and woebegone face, was wrestling 
with accounts, and coming out a bad 
second. A whiff of violets came from 
the bunch tucked into Betty’s wonder- 
fully tailored gray costume; her piquant 
face glowed beneath a marvelous vio- 
let hat. 

“T’m Betty Slade 
my poppa 
sages. 


Henry H. Slade’s 
pork, you know, and sau- 
[ expect you think I’m crazy 
bouncing in this way, but I simply had 


to see you alone.” And the daughter 
of the meat magnate smiled in an in- 
gratiating way that called forth an an- 
swering dimple in Gwen’s rather down- 
cast face. 

“T met you in the Daily Frivol the 
other day,” she said. 

“You can’t think how tickled to death 
I am to find you so young,” continued 
her visitor. “I was scared you'd be 
elderly and bespectacled, but now—I’m 
just going to tell you the whole story. 
First of all, does Lord Renfrew come 
in here pretty often?” 

Gwen looked puzzled. 

“More often than any other man. 
He’s tremendously keen on _ clotted 


cream and real homemade cakes, and 
we give him the genuine articles here.” 

“Then you can put me down on your 
staff right away.” Betty’s mischievous 
eyes sparkled with anticipation. “You 
see, it’s like this: I'd hardly set my 
dainty number-three foot on shore be- 
fore I found myself being hailed in the 
papers as the future Lady Renfrew, 
whose dollars are to build up the im- 
poverished fortunes of the House of 
Renfrew. I haven’t yet met his emi- 
nence, but you bet I’ve seen him, 
and 7 

“You don’t want to marry him?” 
Gwen’s face flushed with eagerness, 
her eyes shone sympathetically. 

“But that’s just what I do want!” 
Betty Slade tapped the desk emphati- 
cally with her daintily gloved hand. 
“I’ve seen him and I think he’s just the 
goods—the real distinguished, eighteen- 
carat British aristocracy. I'd adore to 
have him spend my dollars, but I don’t 
want him to marry me for them, and 
so I mean to try the storybook stunt— 
love for love’s sake. You know the 
sort of thing. Do you reckon I shall 
have the ghost of a chance with him?” 

Gwen pictured her visitor in the be- 
witching tea-shop costume, and decided 
that unless the hope of the Renfrew 
family was more than human, he would 
speedily succumb. 

“T shall start on Monday then—an 
extra hand for the season. No salary, 
of course—you’re doing me the favor. 
Poppa’s safely in Holland, and I am 
supposed to be visiting in Scotland. 
My! but I shall just love making out 
the bills on those cute little tickets!” 
And Betty whisked away, leaving 
Gwen much cheered at the prospect of 
a romance. 

From the moment Betty’s trim skirts 
and muslin apron flashed down the 
long, green-carpeted room, things be- 
gan to hum. She had charge of the 
table frequented by Lord Renfrew, and 
treated him with a demure respect that 
seemed to amuse him vastly. His lean, 
well-built figure hove in sight daily, and 
his rather sleepy gray eyes became in- 
stantly alert at seeing her. 

The gilded youth of the West End 



















who strolled in casually returned to 
besiege Betty’s tables; and consume 
amazing quantities of tea and cakes. 
Gwen, urged by the evidence of her 
own eyes and the persuasions of Betty, 
who had inherited a wholesome com- 
mercial instinct, reluctantly dismissed 
the unprepossessing handmaidens, and 
was lucky enough to secure a covey of 
very attractive damsels in their stead. 

Some of the girls made good 
matches, and a facetious society paper 
hailed the tea room as a serious rival 
to the stage as a stepping-stone to the 
peerage. Pretty girls with social ambi- 
tions who had sighed in vain for the 
glamour of the footlights besought 
Gwen for a trial, and more than one 
actor-manager with a big chorus to 
keep up, looked with covetous eyes on 
the ranks of the charming attendants. 

It was Maurice Williams, the loud- 
voiced manager who controlled the 
destinies of the Frivolity Theater, with 
his podgy, beringed hands, who went a 
step farther. 

From the first Gwen had detested 
him; his bold black eyes set in a coarse, 
fleshy face, his oily hair, and more than 
all, the unblushing familiarity of his 
manner, filled her with repulsion. At 
twenty-one one does not cloak one’s 
emotions, and on more than one occa- 
sion, when summoned to settle a dispute 
between him and the long-suffering at- 
tendants, she had set him in his place, 
to the infinite amusement of the other 
tomers, 

Things came to a climax: one day 

hen Gwen, being short-handed, was 

rced to serve him herself. 

“Smart little girl, Sallie Seymour,” 
he remarked in his raucous voice, re- 
ferring with his usual gloating triumph 
to the last recruit he had wheedled 
away. “She'll do well; pity you don’t 
follow her example.” 

It was unfortunate that Williams was 

out of deference to the bright day— 
wearing a thin suit, for when his fleshy 
hand closed on Gwen’s as she put 
down the teapot, she promptly dropped 
it, sending a deluge of scalding tea on 
his stubby legs. 

Her smile of delighted triumph was 
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tne reverse of soothing, and may have 
been responsible for the picturesque 
language that followed. It was an out- 
burst that petrified the ears of the 
elaborately gowned customers, and 
brought a look of helpless dismay to 
the face of the youthful proprietress. 

Lord Renfrew was by no means pet- 
rified, His long legs took him across 
the room in two strides; his lean, mus- 
cular hands gripped the collar of the 
irate and tea-soaked manager. Past 
the smiling girls and amazed tea drink- 
ers he trundled his captive to the head 
of the stairs, while Betty watched in 
ecstasy and vowed eternal homage to 
the muscles of the House of Renfrew. 

Even this did not secure immunity 
from the presence of the obnoxious 
manager, though the malignant look in 
his eyes warned Gwen that a lust for 
revenge alone brought him there. 

The climax came when, a week be- 
fore the production of “The Matinée 
Girl,” he decided to put in a tea-shop 
scene, and announced his intention of 
annexing six of her prettiest girls to 
walk on and sing a heart-stirring ditty 
entitled “Crumpets for Two.” 

“I’ve tried several girls, and the little 
fools all hold a tray as though it was a 
bathtub. I’ve a fancy for this little lot 
of yours, and I’m going to have ’em, if 
I have to kidnap the whole gang.” 

Gwen looked unutterable scorn, and 
her lip curled. She saw through his 
story, and read there nothing but a de- 
sire to annoy and inconvenience her. 

“They won't come,” she declared 
stoutly, and her defiant glance chal- 
lenged him to reply: 

“T’ll find a way to make ’em.” 


Il. 


That evening, Gwen, alone in the 
doll’s house of a flat that she shared 
with Betty, racked her brains for re- 
venge. Betty was out, having been 
borne off in triumph by the infatuated 
Lord Renfrew. 

Inspiration and. Betty arrived simul- 
taneously. One glance at her friend’s 
flushed, excited face told Gwen the 


news. 
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“Yes, honey!” said Betty, catching 
her round the waist and executing a 
joyful war dance. “It’s all fixed up! 
Behold in me the future Lady Renfrew. 
And may I be forgiven for all the fibs 
I've told!” 

“But you'll tell him now, Betty?” 

“Next week, my innocent child. 
Poppa will be over by then, and | 
wouldn’t for anything miss the sight 
of Guy’s face when I introduce them. 
It'll be a solid scream.”” And the future 
Lady Renfrew applied herself to 
Welsh rabbit like the true gourmande 
she was, while Gwen explained the plan 
of campaign as regards Maurice Wil- 
liams. 

“It’s the smartest stunt [ ever heard 
of,” was the little American’s verdict. 
“I’m with you to the death. He'll be 
the laughingstock of the town, and men 
of his type simply hate being made to 
look ridiculous!” 

The great Mr. Williams was some- 
what astonished at the apparent meek- 
ness with which Gwen consented to re- 
lease the girls he wanted, and acceded 
readily to the condition that she and 
Betty should be included in the number. 

Temporary help was secured in the 
tea room, and Gwen, secure in the 
knowledge that their absence would not 
be a long one, and dimly conscious that 
her enterprise was already doomed, ap- 
plied herself to satisfying the captious 
manager. 

The rest of the 

} 


sol 
vhiri of 


week px 
rehearsals. 

lhe part they played was small; be 
ond “Crumpets for all that they 
required to do was to attend pret- 
tily on expensively attired customers 
and generally decorate the landscape 

The enterprising Williams had 
boomed the scene to the last ounce, and 
had copied the entire setting of Ye 
Countrie Tea Roome, pink cushions, 
wicker chairs, and all 


Two,” 


were 


IV 
It was the night of the much-talked 
of production of “The Matinée Girl.” 
rhe piece represented the usual style 


of musical comedy—a_ succession of 


capers and choruses, with a plot it 
would have puzzled Scotland Yard to 
find. All went well until the tea-shop 
scene. The orchestra broke into a tune- 
ful air, suggestive of tinkling spoons, 
le.ding up to a blare which suggested 
smashed crockery. At this point the 
attendants were to trip gayly in, bearing 
tea sets on silver trays. 

rhey came in—with the gait of ele- 
phants and the funereal faces of charity 
girls. The leader of the orchestra 
nearly overbalanced in amazement; the 
manager, from his post in the wings, 
gesticulated wildly. Right to the foot- 
lights they came, led by Gwen, whose 
impassive expression would not have 
disgraced a red Indian. Again the or- 
chestra tinkled out the first bars of 
“Crumpets for Two,” while the frantic 
manager held his breath in agonized ex- 
pectancy, as the stolid row of figures 
ranged themselves down at the foot- 
lights, motionless and dumb. 

Once more the orchestra—by this 
time demoralized and flat from excite- 
ment—played the opening bars. The 
conductor waved his baton imploring- 
ly ; the gallery began to titter ; impatient 
comments were heard. And then, with- 
out the slightest warning, the six girls 
swung round with their backs to the 
audience, and contemplated the ceiling 
with rapt attention. 

Meanwhile, the befooled manager, 
apoplexy, was 
that 


now on the verge of 


he saying 

e to the water, but 
ike him drink. In a 
“ang down the curtain, while 
Lord Renfrew, from his 
seat the stalls, proceeded to spread 
the story that was to make Maurice 
Williams the most laughed-at man in 
the profession. 


used 


V. 

len o'clock the next morning found 
the manager of the Frivolity purple 
with rage in the deserted tea room, 
ready to vent his wrath on the girl who 
had fooled him so disastrously. \ 
giggling attendant conducted him to the 
office, and he blustered in to be con- 
fronted, not only by Gwen and Betty. 
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but by a capable and prosperous gentle- 
man, whose steel-gray eyes and deter- 
mined face aid not invite liberties. 

“Mr. Williams, I believe,” began the 
stranger in an uncompromising voice 
with a slight nasal twang. 

“Yes.” The crestfallen manager 
clawed off his hat which in his amaze- 
ment he had forgotten. ‘My business 
is with Miss Charteris.” 

“T have the honor to represent Miss 
Charteris,” returned the big man some- 
what curtly. 

“And who the _ blazes 
snarled Williams irritably. 

“My name is Slade—Henry H. 
Slade, of Chicago,” was the answer. 
“You may have heard of it in connec- 
tion with pork, and also with the Hall- 
mark Theatrical Combine, which con- 
trols many theaters in New York, and 
one in London. That one, Mr. Wil- 
liams, as you know, is the Frivolity.” 

Williams grunted. He knew Mr. 
Slade as one of the biggest shareholders 
in the combine, and the knowledge was 
not reassuring. 

“You have always done good busi- 
ness for us, Mr. Williams,” continued 
Slade, “but I should like to tell you 
right now that I do not approve of your 
methods. I returned from the Conti- 
nent last night, just in time to hear of 
the low-down trick you have played on 
Miss Charteris, and the very neat way 

which she has cornered you. The 
combine does not countenance under- 
j but I guess 
you pay 


’ 


are you?’ 


ind practices of that kind, 


t 
verlook it on condition 
ompensation.” 
“Compensation!” Williams was by 
now fairly foaming at the mouth with 
rage and disappointment. 
“Certainly.” 
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The American produced from his 
pecket a piece of paper. 

“Use of costumes,” he read aloud, 
“thirty pounds; idea for scenery—it 
saved you having a set designed—shall 
we say thirty pounds? Inconvenience 
and possible loss of trade, certainly not 
less than forty pounds. I’m letting you 
off lightly at one hundred pounds. You 
can either write a check for the amount, 
payable to Miss Charteris, or I report 
the matter to my colleagues in America, 
which will probably mean dismissal, 
and certainly severe censure.” 

Mr. Williams fumed impotently. 

“You're at the bottom of this,’ he 
cried, turning to Betty, whose auda- 
ciously smiling face did indeed betoken 
complicity; “a ten-shilling-a-week wait- 
ress!” 

“The window is small, Mr. Williams, 
but I could put you through it quite 
easily,” interposed Slade blandly, ‘and 
you are quite mistaken as to my daugh- 
ter’s income.” 

“Your daughter!” Williams stran- 
gled a curse, and stared in amazement. 

Betty’s face changed suddenly, for 
the door opened, and Lord Renfrew, 
who was a privileged person and ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, appeared on 
the threshold. His eyes sought hers. 
She gave a little smile at Gwen; then 
she slipped out, and he followed. 

They returned later, when, a mes- 
senger boy having been sent for Wil- 
liams’ check book, he had cursed him 
self out, leaving Gwen with a comfort 
able check and the happy knowledge 
that she had scored all along the line. 

“T’ve come to give notice,” said Betty 
saucily. “I’m afraid it will ruin your 
business, Gwen, but Guy is a fearful 
tyrant, you know.” 
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2 HE alarm of fire came at about 
one o’clock, when most of the 
people in the hotel had gone 
to bed and to sleep. Mrs. 
Carpenter, whose nights were 
often apt to be white ones, was awake 
when her telephone rang, and an agi- 
tated voice from the office gave her the 
word that is perhaps the most terrify- 
ing of all words in the dead of night— 
Fire!” 

She was quickly out of bed and into 





a warm, voluminous kimono, and had 
her door open in half a minute. There 
was a general dim hubbub and con- 
fusion everywhere, and a perceptible 
smell of smoke swept down the corri- 
dor. A woman, crying hysterically, was 
being led toward the stairs by a man 
lressed in the incongruous clothes 


usual at night fires—pajamas, short din- 
ner coat, and hat. He turned with a 
nervous start as Pippa called to him 


calmly enough: “Where is the fire, 
please ?” 

‘The other side, I think,’ he said 
jerkily. “But they say it’s spreading 


rapidly.” 

He stared at her vaguely. Her hair 
was hanging in two burnished, dark- 
red braids to her waist, Above the soft, 
dull-blue folds of the kimono, her face 
was colorless and tranquil. In the midst 
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ish that would spoil all 
Pippa Passes 
of the danger and confusion she looked 


and _ strangely 
still gazing 


ethereal and_ childlike 
quiet. The man lingered, 
at her stupidly. 

“T wish I could help you, too——”’ 
he began stupidly. But the woman 
with him caught at his arm with 
ery: “Oh, hurry! hurry!’ 

“I’m all right, thanks,” 


a 


said Philippa, 


and the couple went on. Some hotel 
servants came hurrying past; other 
doors opened; the smell, and a faint, 


blue dimness of smoke were alike in 


creasing. Pippa turne? back into her 


room and unlocked her jewels \s she 
did o, she wondered why sh¢ both 
ed rire and the peril of it; lite 
nd death so close together for a space ; 
and yet, acting on traditional instinct 
she could think about jewels! She was 
hunting for her thick coat when a suc- 
cession of screams that were like one 
big s shriek dri agged her back to the door 
again, Two *housemaids were crying 
and clinging together. [Farther down 


the hallway, she could hear men’s voices 
loud and excited; then another sound. 
What was it? It seemed like the crash 
ing fall of heavy woodwork and ma 
sonry. 

“It’s gone!” 
“Oh, | 
they 


girls 
when 


thx 


sobbed one of the 
they lying 
everybody only 


were 
it 


knew 


told was 
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other side. It was just to save a 


panic !” 

“It's gone!” repeated Pippa. 
has gone?” 

“The staircase at this end, ma’am!” 
whimpered the second girl. “We're cut 
off!” 

The corridor was noticeably hotter. 
The shouts of the men grew louder 
and more broken. Some one cried; 
“(Get to the roof!” 

The two girls ran screaming toward 
the little staircase that led up to the top 
of the big hotel. 

“Don’t be fools!” called Philippa 
after them sharply. “If you get to the 
roof, you can’t get down! It’s three 
stories higher than any other building 
around here!” 

“Ladder! Firemen!” panted one of 
them as she ran. She turned her head 
to cry over her shoulder: “Better come, 
too, ma’am!”’ 

The next moment a great volume of 
smoke blotted out their figures. The 
fire was evidently spreading both ways, 
and was now coming down the other 
corridor. Like many hotels, this was 
built in a square, with a courtyard and 
three elevator shafts to create the sort 
of draft that fire feeds upon. Pippa 
did feel a sick throb of fear for a mo- 
ment, for it looked just then as if she 
must be really cut off. Then she stead- 
ied her nerves once more, and forced 
herself to think clearly and quickly. 

There was, she knew, a sort of ell 
or extension of the building just beyond 

it ominous curl of blue-gray smoke. 
very much mistaken, 
e windows of the farthest room in 
the ell overlooked a row of shops— 
shops that were rather higher than the 
average. There was just a chance that 
she could get from that room onto one 
of the lower roofs and so escape. As 
for the wall of smoke that must be 
gone through, well, life should be 
worth a risk, and, anyway, one could 
not stand still and die like a rat in a 
trap. One must at least make_an effort. 
She hesitated for an instant, and then 
walked quickly down the hall into the 
smoke. 

It seemed to her that she was being 


**What 


nless she was 


t 
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drugged with the heavy, aromatic vol- 
ume of it, There was less of a choking 
sensation than of anesthesia, uncon- 
sciousness. The heat was hideous, and, 
somewhere at her left, through the 
dense smoke, she could see a dreadful 
red glow that waxed and waned. 

The smoke made it hard to tell just 
where she was going, but she found the 
wall, and then the turning, and felt her 
way forward, as fast as she could for 
that creeping numbness that was com- 
ing over her brain and her body alike. 
Suddenly she was conscious of a sound 
other than the distant hiss of flame and 
the still more distant cries of panic- 
stricken human creatures. It was a 
groaning, gasping sound as of one in 
mortal stress, and it came almost from 
beneath her feet. The next moment she 
stumbled over a man who was dragging 
himself along the floor by his hands, In 
moments like these, nothing surprises 
one. Pippa merely bent down, a little 
dizzily, and gasped: 

“Do you think it would do any good 
if you took my hand and I helped 
pull ?” 

“No, I can make it,” 
“We're almost there.” 

Almost immediately her fingers 
closed on the handle of the door that 
crossed the end of the extension. She 
flung it open, and dragged deep breaths 
of air into her lungs—it was strange 
how the pure atmosphere hurt them !— 
while the man crawled slowly, and with 
occasional hard, rasping groans, in 
from the thickening smoke outside. 

“Close it!” he ordered, when he was 
“T can’t do anything; my 


he croaked. 


in the room. 
leg’s smashed.” 

Pippa closed the door and opened the 
window; her heart was pumping less 
violently now, her eyes were less blind. 
The electric light was tully on, and 
by it she could see the man, now hud- 
dled near the door, motionless. As she 
looked, he raised his head, He was an 
angular, heavy man, with haggard eyes 
and a shock of rough hair, beginning 
to turn gray. There was something 
vital and vigorous about him even in 
his suffering; and his eyes, for all the 
haggardness, were full of keen light. 
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They looked at each other in the di- 
rect way of people who are facing great 
moments together. 

“How did you get hurt?” she asked 
simply 

“On the other side; it’s—hell over 
there. The alarm wasn’t given in time. 
One end fell in. I stayed till something 
fell on me and smashed me—part of 
the wall, I guess.” 

“Why did you stay?” asked Pippa 

“First, because I’m a_ newspaper 
man, and wanted the story, and, second, 
because—I tell you, it’s hell over there! 
There’s work for fifty men to do try- 
ing to get some of those poor devils 
out!” 

“How did you think of this way 
out ?” she asked. 

“It happens to be my room. It'll be 
one of the last parts to go, | guess, and 
—you'’ve thought of the other roof, of 
course, or you wouldn’t be here?” 

She nodded. 

“We ought to have a breathing space 
here anyway,” he went on. “And I've 
got the story to write, if I don't keel 
over first. Fireproof buildings! Fire- 
proof!” His mouth twisted bitterly 
“Every rotten inch of this place ought 
to have been condemned! One of those 
vile contracting jobs that they are al- 
ways putting over on public buildings, 
and that ought to send a few ‘men high- 
er up’ straight to——” He broke off 
with a gesture of impatience. “Tm 
wasting time! I tell you I can write a 

tory about this that will ut special 
leaders in every daily in the country!” 

Pippa went over to him, and, stooy 
ing, put her hand firmly on his shoul- 
der. 

“You can’t,” she said. “You haven't 
time. Don’t you realize? There’s only 
the one way to get out. We must not 
lose time——” 

“lVe?" interrupted the man with a 
crooked smile. ‘“With—that?” And 


he pointed to the crushed ieg 

Pippa’s flesh crisped. 

“But—you will be burned!” 

The man threw up his big head with 
a defiance that was almost savage. 
“What difference does that make?’ he 
said fiercely. “I don’t care how I die; 


I'd rather have it this way than by 
pneumonia, or old age! I've lived. Any 
chap who's lived can die. It’s only the 
ones that haven't known life that are 
afraid of death. Are you afraid?” 

“No,” said Pippa. 

He nodded approval. 

“We're at the front,’ he said. 
“That's all. We're going into action. 
And you've got a good chance, anyway. 
If I can hold out, I'll write the story. 
There are pencils and so on on the 
table over there—and——" 

Pippa caught up a pencil and a pad 
of paper and brought them to him as 
he crouched huddled on the floor. He 
seized them without a word, and started 
to write. 

Far beneath was the noise of the 
street—shouts from” the crowd, and 
quick calls and commands from the 
firemen. But the room was very high 
up, and all sounds came faintly. Out- 
side they could hear a rush of feet and 
a hoarse cry. 

“Another rat trying to get out!” said 
the man, with a grin that his suffering 
made horrible. “They've nothing to 
stay for, I’m the only one with any 
thing left to do!” Suddenly the pencil 
dropped from his tense fingers and he 
looked at her. “I guess I’m going off 
my head,” he said dully. “I can’t even 
do that! When—ift—gets me, it'll get 
this, too!” He looked at the writing 


pad, already half scribbled over. Then 
he laughed. ‘Not even that!’ was all 
aid 
Then he turned and stared at Pipp 
for a moment. She was standing, quiet 


ind steady, with the light on her dar 
red hair. 

“You clear out of here!’ he com- 
manded sharply. “What are you stay- 
ing for, anyway? Afraid of the jump 
to the roof? That’’—he pointed sig- 
nificantly in the direction of the fire— 
“is something to be a darned sight more 
afraid of than any jump, I can tell 
you!” 

Philippa caught her breath in the 
quick way that she had when greatly 
stirred, 

“I'm waiting for your story,” she 

















said coolly, “There’s no one else to— 
take it in.” 

For a heartbeat the man looked at 
her fixedly; then he gave a harsh roar 
that sounded almost exultant. 

“By the living God, there’s a woman 
left on earth!” he cried, and, catching 
up the pencil, he fell to writing once 
more. After a single sentence, however, 
he began to sway from side to side, 
dizzy with pain and weakness. She 
bent beside him, helpless and silent. A 
dim glow was now visible under the 
door. The -fire was creeping nearer. 
There was still the roof—but how much 
longer would even that chance hold 
out ? 

“Brandy!” gasped the man, 
- 

After she had forced a mouthful be- 
tween his lips, he began to write again. 
As he wrote, he muttered incoherently, 
commenting. on, sometimes repeating, 
what he was writing. Pippa shuddered 
as she heard. A child flung madly 
from a window by a frantic and half- 
crazed mother; an old woman, bed- 
ridden, and vainly praying her daugh- 
ter to leave her; a little boy, hardly 
more than a child, going steadfastly 
back and forth with valuables for those 
too panic-stricken to do it for them- 
selves; one man with a revolver at his 
head 

The man with the crushed leg paused. 

“IT guess I’m all in,” he muttered 
huskily. “I—isn’t it getting pretty— 
hot—in here ?” 

She nodded silently. 

He tried to move, and the action sent 
scream from between his 


“Clos- 


et 





smothered 
teeth. 

“Top drawer,” he jerked out. “Md 
icine case. Morphia.” 

He swallowed some of the little tab- 
lets she brought him, and went on writ- 
ing, with the sweat pouring down his 
white face. 

Once he looked up. 

“Not afraid yet?’ he 
hoarse croak. 

She shook her head. 

She felt, in fact, strangely calm, up- 
lifted above the actuality of living, fac- 
ing big and curious things. Death 


asked, in a 
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seemed quite near, and not nearly so 
terrible as she had thought to find him. 

“You'll do,” said the man, looking 
at her. ‘Now, see here! Watch me; 
drive me! Understand? I’ve got to 
do this. And when the door goes, grab 
this stuff I’m doing and go for the win- 
dow, I think you’ll make it.” 

“And you?” 

He did not even hear her. He was 
scratching feverishly upon the pad. It 
seemed to Pippa Carpenter that she had 
been in that room of horror for years 
and years—as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened before she entered it, as if noth- 
ing could ever happen again. Soon 
there would be the swift crash and the 
roar of bellying flame, and—then she 
would know what it had all been for. 

“Don’t forget the name of the pa- 
per,” said the man without looking up. 
“The Dawn. What time is it?” 

“Close to two.” 

“You'll make it if you get clear of— 
this. They'll hold all the presses until 
two-thirty or three to-night. And— 
Lord, the boys down there in the crowd 
think they’ve a story to turn in! Watch 
the door—we can’t have much time now 
and get ready for a rush!” 

She bent to give him more brandy, 
and he looked up straight into her eyes. 

“You're a brave woman,” he said 
more quietly than he had spoken yet. 
“And a beautiful one. If ‘I had lived, 
I should have—loved you! Quick! 
The story! Take it! And leave the 
morphia handy.” He smiled that twist 
ed smile. “It may shorten things— 
The door’ll go in a moment!: Wait!” 
Again he steadied his voice, and spoke 
to her sharply and clearly: “Put on 
that overcoat of mire. Wet a towel, 
and fasten it over your head. Look out 
of the window. Is there any fire below 
you there yet?” 

She leaned over the sill. There were 
tongues of flame creeping around the 
cornice just beneath. She would have 
to cross them, The sight sickened her 
slightly, but she answered, without ap- 
parent effort: 

“No fire. I can make it easily. 
I have the story.” 

She had determined to hold it, rather 
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than intrust it to the overcoat pocket. 
She turned and tossed her jewel case 
onto the table. © She could not carry 
both. 

“Go!” gasped the man with the 
crushed leg; his voice grated and 
cracked like broken machinery. 

There was a sudden roar; a sudden 
blaze, and crash. For a moment Pippa 
looked into the mouth of hell; she could 
not breathe or see. There seemed noth- 
ing in all the universe but fire and 
smoke, and that terrible, living glare of 
red, 

“Go!” croaked the man again, in a 
tone of agony. 

Grasping the story, blind and _ stag- 
gering with the heat and smoke, she 
bent and kissed him on the lips. 

“(Good-by,” she said. 

“Until—another—country!" he re- 
turned, and sank back. 

She found herself at the window, 
struggling madly toward freedom and 
air. The night was bright with fire, 
and it was easy enough to see the ledge 


tongue of flame from the room behind 
her scorched her cheek. She flung her- 
self forward desperately. She felt the 
shock and jar of landing, and looked 
giddily back at the blazing window 
from which she had come. Stumbling 
and trembling, she fled across the roof 
to one still farther on, where people 
were gathered to watch the awfulness 
of the great fire, 

Her brain was numb and drowsy; 
she felt herself sinking into a blessed 
swoon, from which she tore herself. 
People were questioning her, soothing 
her. She still held the roll of paper 
clenched in her hand. The feel of it 
restored her senses fully and sharply. 

“Get me down to the street!” she 
muttered through cracked lips. “And 
find me a cab, or something F 

The roof of the burning building 
crashed thunderously in. It was all 
over. 

Pippa began to sob hard, dry sobs. 

“Take .me down!” she cried. 
“Quick! Quick! I have to be at the 





of the roof that 


she must reach. A office of the Dawn in fifteen minutes!” 
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However deftly mortal hands may write 
[mpassioned sentences, prone to control 
The destiny of some forsaken wight, 
Who roams the earth disconsolate of soul— 


More eloquent than any gifted tongue 
Or facile pen, with which Time ever tries 
[lo woo and win alike the old and-young, 
[Is the dumb language of Love's truthful eyes 
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her for a few seconds,” I de 
clared, amused over his in- 
tense eagerness. “How the 
devil should I know, my dear 
boy, if she’s an actress, a danseuse, a 
demimondaine, or simply one of the 
most exclusive of Parisian grande 
dames, with two pretty children, a hus- 
band, and an English governess? What 
| do know is that she is bewitchingly 
beautiful; more than pretty—beautiful, 
do you understand? Ah, you should 
have seen her! Young, lithe, fresh as 
that pink rose nodding out there in the 
rain—and a figure! Exquisite—simply 
exquisite !”’ 

“Blond?” he interrupted, 
forward in_his chair. 

“Darker hair than yours 

than a fair blonde, |] 

\ll | could see were her 

nging the [ 
ted polo cap.” 

‘Adorable!’ declared Davignon. 

“| tell you I only saw her for a few 
seconds—twenty at the most. Just as I 
came out and shut the side door of that 
stale little grocery on the corner of the 
village square, her automobile stopped 
short in front of me. That automobile 
lone must have cost a small fortune— 
| dark-blue limousine, lined with dove- 
gray suéde. She looked at me with 
curious intensity for a moment, over a 
row of little, gold-topped bottles before 
her, while she replaced a tiny mirror 
imong them. You know what a lost 
hole of a fishing village La Roche is 

0 





starting 


—more chda- 
should say. 
fluffy curls 


edge ot a saucy white 


She was evidently surprised to see 
any one in that barefoot village in a 
tweed suit and knickerbockers, who 
looked as if he lived there. Then our 
eyes met ; 

“Ah!” intervened 
enthusiasm. 

“T thought I could detect. just the 
faintest vestige of a smile quivering at 
the corners of her carmined lips, and 
a certain quizzical gleam in her blue 
eyes, but I might have been mistaken. 
You see it all happened so quickly. For 
a second, I hesitated whether to lift my 
cap or not; but before I could decide, 
she Opened the door of the limousine 
impetuously and sprang out.” 

“Pretty foot?” 

“As small and lovely as her hand. 
She spoke quickly to her chauffeur, 
turned the knob of the grocery door, 
behind her. I was short 
of cigarettes at the farm, and had hur- 
ried up to the grocery for more. Le 
Grand and his cousin were waiting for 
me to go shooting. I was late enough 
as it was. That’s what she stopped for, 
no doubt—cigarettes.” 

“You don’t suppose one as adorable 
as she, with an auto de luxe, stopped 
for a couple of dried herrings and a 
can of beans, do you?” cried Davignon, 
springing from his chair. 

He strode across the old-fashioned 
Louis XVI. salon to the window, and 
stood for some moments gazing out at 
the dreary gusts of wind and rain 
sweeping over the broad vista of his 
Normandy that great property 





Davignon, with 


and closed it 


estate 
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of his that rolled away to the horizon 
in velvety green fields, dotted with his 
horses and cattle, mostly of his own 
breeding. There he stood, this lucky 
young Frenchmanu—not yet turned 
thirty-five, and still a bachelor, exceed- 
ingly good looking, fair-haired, well 
built and well bred; a merry host, a fine 
sportsman, and a stanch friend; as 
much a bon vivant in Paris as he is a 
serious farmer, for it takes a, fellow of 
Davignon’s will and energy to manage 
so vast a property successfully. 

But show him a pretty woman, and 
it is all over with him. You have your 
hands full then until he has met her. 
He'll scour the country for a chaperon, 
invite his new flame to luncheon at the 
chateau, bring out the best of the fam- 
ily silver and old lace, subtract with 
positive feudal hospitality from his cel- 
lar the few remaining bottles of rare 
Vouvray and Musigny—wines impos- 
sible ever to replace—cut half the roses 
for her in the garden—the trim garden 
next to his kennels—and if he does not 
end by giving her one of his best spaniel 
puppies, I do not know Davignon—and 
I know him well. Davignon’s a prince. 

For weeks he had been guestless and 
friendless, save for an occasional shoot- 
ing visit from myself, and the weather, 
which had continued to be abominable, 
had only added to his loneliness. Even 
thoroughbred horses and cattle are dull 
enough company at times; a fellow gets 
tired of killing his own partridges week 
in and week out; and the picturesque 
and sentimental side of nature gets on 
one’s nerves. A squally night of thrash- 
ing rain wipes out twenty thousand 
francs of waving wheat. Hail smashes 
the rye. The best thoroughbred mare 
gets double pneumonia, and the milk- 
maid the mumps. It is not gay—the 
country. 

“Mon cher ami!” cried Davignon, 
turning from the window and breaking 
suddenly into his remarkably fluent 
English. “You're the biggest idiot I 





know. You should have gone back, my 
dear fellow, for more cigarettes. Oh, 
my dear chap, you are very much to 
blame,” he went on, with an excited 
gesture. “One as adorable as she! I'll 


bet you I’d have done it. Ha, ha! Held 
the grocery door open for her, and said: 
‘Pass, madame, I pray you.’” He 
bowed, with a smile and a wave of his 
hand. “And then a little compliment. 
Ah, they love the little compliments! 
Had she a dog?” 

“Yes; I remember now there was a 
little dog—a small bull with a jeweled 
collar. I remember he sat next to the 
chauffeur. I was too much interested 
in her to notice him much.” 

“There you are!” he cried. “Noth- 
ing is easier than to first compliment 
the excellent qualities of the little dog— 
it breaks the ice. Ah, you don’t know 
me, my old one!” he rushed on in a gale 
of good humor, pacing before the small, 
gilded table that held our two glasses of 
port; “you don’t know me when I want 
to meet a pretty woman. I stop at 
nothing. I’m French, you know. There 
have been some rare gallants in my 
family. Look at that old chap—my 
great-uncle, the viscount—hanging up 
there. There he is, back of you, over 
the mantel. He knew a pretty woman 
when he saw one. He knew thousands 
during the Régence. All Paris knew 
him, too. He would never have let her 
escape without knowing her. You 
don’t know how lonely this old chateau 
gets to be at times. A pretty woman to 
talk to is a godsend, and here one passes 
not ten kilometers away in your own 
village, and you let her slip through 
your fingers, and out of sight.” 

He flung himself in his chair, took a 
sip of port, and set the glass back on 
the table. 

“You are extraordinary,” said I. 
“Here you are, agitated over—and, I 
might almost say, in love with—a wom- 
an you have never seen.” 

“You don’t understand,” he retorted 
enthusiastically. “We could have in- 
vited her to luncheon; since we are two, 
not even a partie carée, I'll wager you 
she would have accepted. She looked 
at you, she almost smiled——- Mon 
Dieu! but you are a naive old boy! 
Ha, ha! We should have had an ex- 
cellent little luncheon. She would have 
been altogether charming. There is still 
some good Musigny in the cellar—a 

















wine to make friends with, my great 
uncle’s wine. By Jove! Ha, ha! Tra 
la la!” 

His exuberance sent him dancing 
back into the billiard room, where he 
wound up the phonograph, and set a 
ragtime disk from England revolving 
gutturally, while he refilled our glasses. 

“She would have gone quite mad over 
it,’ he declared. “Listen! ‘When the 


midnight choo-choo leaves for Ala- 
bam’. Tiptop, your American tunes! 
I got it in London. ‘Ta-ra-ra-choo- 
choo! Ta-ra-ra-choo-choo!’ ” 


“Monsieur est servi,” interrupted the 
butler, gravely announcing luncheon. 
We went into the staid old dining room, 
with the steel engravings of Louis XVI. 
saying good-by to his inconsolable fam- 
ily, and the riderless war horse search- 
ing for his master on the field of bat- 
tle. 

“Ah! We have some work before 
us!” declared Davignon, as Théophile 
passed the cold duck. “We must find 
her, my boy—we must find her! Ah! 
You don’t know these pretty Parisians 
as I do.” 

“She may be in Paris by this time,” T 
ventured. 

“Not a bit of it! 
thing she’s not far off. 
madame has got a country place. 
say her auto was spick and span 

“Looked as if it had been freshly 
enameled, and hadn’t rolled ten yards 

from the shop.” 


I'll bet you any- 
Your pretty 
You 


‘What did I say: That’s proof 
enough our pretty lady does not live far 
off. Isn’t it?” 

“Come to think of it,” said I, “‘to be 
exact, it was mot absolutely spotless. 
There was, I recall, considerable sand 


on 

“Sand!” exclaimed Davignon, bright- 
ening. “What kind of sand?” 

“Oh, just ordinary sand.” 

“Fine or coarse?” he demanded ea 
gerly. 

“Fine; fine gray sand, on the tires 

“Beach sand!’ he cried triumphant- 
y. “She’s got a villa by the sea! 
That’s it—a villa! By Jove! Ha, ha! 
We'll find her. don’t you worry. Eat, 
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my boy. Here, fill up your glass. 
Chat’s good salad, eh? Fresh from the 
garden. Ah, yes, indeed, we must find 
her. We'll ransack every little beach 
from here to Deauville at the bathing 
hour. Théophile, tell Pierre to get the 
black mare and the cart ready by two.” 

“In this weather?” I protested, as we 
rose and drew back our chairs. 
“There’s not one chance in a thousand 
of seeing her out of doors, even if we 
do locate her beach and her villa.” 

“Had my great-uncle hesitated like 
you,” smiled Davignon, “he would 
never have met one of the most beauti- 
ful women in all France—Mademoiselle 
Cécile de Montabord. Remind me to 
tell you about it when we have time. It 
happened in a hailstorm. That’s her 
miniature over there in the little cab- 
inet. She was then dancing at the 
Opera. She was a great gambler, and 
spent a pot of money. Here’s the mare 
Come along.” 

“Have you the slightest idea where 
you are going?” I demanded, as we got 
into our raincoats. F 

“Of course. I’m going to interview 
the grocer. If she deals with him, he'll 
know her name; and if he knows her 
name, he’ll tell me, don’t you worry. I 
sell him butter.” 


The result of our detective work at 
La Roche was that Monsieur Périgord, 
the grocer, with that true discretion of 
the French where a woman is con- 
cerned,, could, in fact, only dimly re 
member the lady. Naturally, Monsieur 
Périgord did not know her name. He 
raised his fat hands and his thin eye 
brows simultaneously, to accent his to- 
tal ignorance of her identity or her pri 
vate life; and only when Davignon 
spoke casually of a prospective rise in 
the wholesale price of his best butter, 
did Monsieur Périgord decide to con 
fide, in sotto voice, that evidently the 
lady came from Bellevue-sur-Mer. His 
round, moonlike face grew solemn as 
he declared in a whisper that he was 
not at all certain, nor did he wish to be 
quoted. 

“Parbleu, my good monsieur,” he 
went on to say, “there are so many who 
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pass. It was Mademoiselle Marie, the 
cook of madame la marquise, who is a 
cousin of Mademoiselle Yvonne, the 
femme de chambre of a family at Bel- 
levue, who recognized the lady the other 
day when she entered to purchase a 
stamp for a letter, which she mailed in 
the tin box there beside the cheese 
counter, since La Roche has no post 
office, as monsieur knows.” 

During this amiable confession, the 
price of butter melted down to Mon- 
sieur Périgord’s entire satisfaction. His 
ruddy jowls wrinkled with content, and 
we both shook the littlke man by the 
hand with well-concealed satisfaction, 
as we took our leave, 

“Bellevue!” breathed Davignon, with 
a wink, as we sprang into the yellow 
trap. “Not three kilometers down the 
road. What did I tell you about her 
not being far off?” He chuckled to the 
mare, and she swung into a brisk trot. 

If I am not like Davignon in affairs 
of the heart, it is not my fault. I con- 
fess frankly I haven’t got his impulsive 
impetuosity or his nerve; far from it. 
I am not used to tracking down beauty 
to her lair with his Parisian ease and 
avidity, and | made bold to tell him so 
as we splashed on through the rain. I 
began to frame up in my mind, with 
more reason than my overenthusiastic 
and reckless friend, that we were both 
a pair of idiots, doomed to defeat, to, 
at all events, an inevitable and just hu- 


Forcing our acquaintance on 
' 


miliation. 
range! imagine it 
cooked up 


lady a total 


t 
Some nasty duels have beet 


honor generally 


for far less \ffairs of 
follow affairs of the heart, and | 
tioned the fact meekly, in a weak effort 
to swerve him from his rash decision, 
despite the fact that an hour before I 
had agreed to stand by him. 
Bellevue-sur-Mer boasts of fourteen 
villas, a café, and a bathing beach. The 
phonograph in its single café—a ram- 
shackle shed in a grove of mangy pines 
back of the dunes—was playing the 
“Marseillaise” as we reined up to it in 
the downpour for more information 
and two vermouth cassis, served by the 
a square-built woman, with a 
and two black, beadlike eyes 


men- 


ratronne, 


f 
i 
hard jaw 
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set in a flat, expressionless face, the 
color of putty. 

It was, indeed, the weather of the 
sacred pig, she declared, squirting the 
siphon on our sirups. Few villas were 
rented for the season, and her legs 
pained her with rheumatism. We would 
have no trouble in finding a villa to 
rent. Alas! Won Abri was already 
occupied. She sighed over its magnifi- 
cence; it possessed a bathtub. There 
was also The Turtledoves, whose tiled 
roof we could catch a glimpse of under 
the dirty awning that protected us from 
the drip. There were for rent, how- 
ever, My Repose, with the china watch- 
dog and the geraniums in front, and the 
Villa Babette, in which lived a lady 
with an automobile. 

“Ah!” exclaimed 
stifling his emotion. 

Yes, monsieur, but the garage was 
too small, and the lady had decided to 
leave the first of September—not that 
she—the patronne—wished it to be re- 
peated. 

“Assuredly not,” we declared. 

It was only hearsay, after all, and the 
saints knew she did not occupy herself 
with other peoples’ affairs. 

She folded her red arms as she said 
it, and glanced at us out of her small, 
sullen eyes suspiciously, as if we were 
about to question her where she hid her 
money. 

“Do you happen to know the name of 
the lady at the Villa Babette?” Da 
vignon had put the question point 
to her, but with so 
and respect that | saw her 

“Mon Dieu! Monsieur— 
hesitated. 

“Not that it is of the slightest im 
portance,” continued Davignon; “but if 
the villa pleased my friends, they might 
consider it for September. Madame— 
you say? Madame—who?” He drew 
out his cardcase and pencil. 

‘Mon Dieu! Monsieur, I am so bad 
at names It is a short name—no 
longer than the end of the finger. Ah! 
Sacristi! And only yesterday to think 
I had it on the end of the tongue! De 
Ca—De Car—De—De—Caval! Ih 
bien, monsieur! ‘That’s it—that’s all 


Davignon idly, 


1 
mucn savo 
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there is to it—Madame de Caval!” She 
stood silent, breathing heavily, con 
scious of her indiscretion. 

“Thank you, madame,” returned Da 
vignon, and wrote it down, while she 
resumed nervously that the real owner 
of the Villa Babette was the Mére Fou- 
quet, who would be glad to show it to 
any prospective tenant, providing, of 
course, the hour was agreeable to the 
lady already installed. Monsieur would, 
of course, not be satisfied with The 
Violets. It was large-—nine rooms— 
but since the femme de chambre hung 
herself there, it had been judged un- 
lucky. Besides, it was damp, whereas 
the Villa Babette was superb and dry. 
ih, ca! Oui! It might meet our 
pleasure to see The Turtledoves first. 
She had heard that that also would be 
vacant in September. Both it and the 
Villa Babette belonged to the Meére 
louquet. 

She ceased speaking, craning her 
coarse neck out under the awning at 
the sound of an approaching automo- 
bile. 

“Quick!” whispered Davignon, grip- 
ping my arm. “Look sharp! Keep 
your eyes on it.” 

\ shrill whine from the siren, and a 
big blue limousine flashed past, half 
screened by the clump of pines; then 
stopped, with a wrench and a growl, 
wheeled to the left, and passed us on 
the road not three yards from our 
table. But in that brief instant a pair 

blue eyes had gazed into ours. Da 

gnon leaped to his feet 


| managed to convince Davignon that 
to present ourselves immediately at the 
Villa Babette, in the hope of meeting 
her under the guise of friends of a 
prospective tenant for September, 
would be tactless, and altogether too 
much like running after her automobile. 
lt was not easy to convince Davignon 
f anything by this time; the gleam in 
those blue eyes of hers had completely 
captured him. It was better to pro- 
gress slowly and naturally, | argued— 
to see the Mére Fouquet, visit The 
| first ind stroll 


Purtledoves on. lei 
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surely and naturally to the Villa Ba- 
bette. To this he finally agreed. 

Half an hour later, we stood in the 
formal little garden before The Turtle- 
doves, an expensive villa, plastered 
with variegated tiles and covered with 
a gabled roof. In response to our re- 
peated calling out if there was any one 
at home—“Est-ce qu'il y a du monde?” 
—the following conversation from 
within reached us through a half-open 
window, a rapid exchange of words be- 
tween two men and,two women, a 
tense, violent conversation that was 
never meant for our ears, but of which 
we lost scarcely a word, as we stood in 
the silent garden, and during which the 
lower edge of a heavy lace curtain on 
the ground floor was twice quickly 
lifted and dropped by a woman’s hand 

“Who? What do they want?” 

“Two messieurs and a cart,” 

“Here, take this!” 

“Wait a minute!” 

‘Show them in, I tell you!” 





“Oh, my God! Raymond—Ray 
mond- “ 
“Shut your mouth, or I’ll——” 


‘Go to the door—not you—Marie.’ 

“Stay where you are, Marie—do you 
hear?” 

“Are they gentlemen?” 

“They are well dressed.” 

“The door is locked.” 

“Here, take the key—do as | tell you 
—do as | tell you, you fool!” 

“Put on your collar!” 

‘Damn you, put on your collar!’ 

Chen absolute silence. 

[hen the door opened, and a woman 
in a figured blue calico wrapper ap 
peared on the veranda—a slim woman, 
about thirty years of age, with blond 
hair, the thin folds of the wrapper out 
lining her bony figure; a woman strug 
gling to be calm, to smile, to suppress 
the terror in her nervous gray eyes. 
Had you placed your hand upon het 
shoulder as she stood there waiting fo1 
us to speak, you would have discovered 
that she was trembling from head to 
foot. 

“A thousand pardons, madame!” 
ipologized Davignon. We bowed. 

We understand the villa will be free 
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in September. Might we visit it? Not 
for the world, madame, if it is incon- 
venient—we do not wish to be indis- 
creet.”” 

Her thin lips spread in a ghastly at- 
tempt to smile. 

“Enter, messieurs,”’ she stammered 
nervously, picking at a wedding ring. 

I stood close to her now, in the first 
room—the salon—a very smart little 
salon for the seaside, and furnished in 
better taste than I had_ expected. 
There was a strong flavor of modern 
English, which was even more apparent 
as we moved through the salon into 
the dining room—a very attractive din- 
ing room, neat as wax, and done in 
Liberty cretonne and imitation Chip- 
pendale. Both Davignon and I compli- 
mented her upon her good taste, for 
it was evidently not that of the raw old 
peasant, Madame Fouquet. Her voice, 
as we followed her, became steadier, 
though her eyes, as she explained the 
details of the ground floor to us, never 
ceased looking us over with an inten- 
sity that was uncomfortable. 

As we emerged from the dining room 
into the narrow hall beyond, close to 
the foot of a pair of stairs, I was con- 
scious Of a shadow back of me. The 
woman was speaking mechanically of 
the advantage of the hall being sunny 
in bright weather. Davignon had his 
back to me, peering up the stairs: The 
shadow I had been conscious of glided 
past my shoulder 

“Delightful, madame, to have plenty 
of sun in a house,” continued Davig- 
non to the woman in French. 

“Rather,” said a voice in English 
over my head. I started, and, turning, 
looked up into the face of a man who 
towered a head and shoulders above 
me. And what a head, and what shoul- 
ders! He was smiling, but it was the 
smirk of a fiend. A man with a long, 
narrow head, iron-gray hair, a hooked 
nose, and small, shifty, green eyes. 
He wore a soiled, high standing collar, 
but no tie, and a tweed coat over an 
undershirt none too clean. Soiled gray 
trousers were cinched about his waist 
with a strap, and, as I glanced below 
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his knees, I saw that he was in his bare 
feet. 

I cannot remember how 
vignon or I greeted him, but we were 
polite, despite the peculiar feeling of 
danger his sudden apparition gave us 


either Da- 


—of positive fear. The woman had 
ceased speaking. 

“How do you like the house?” he 
asked in excellent French, addressing 
Davignon, and continued to me in Eng- 
lish: “It’s a jolly good little villa— 
comfortable, eh? So many of them are 
in shockin’ bad taste. Do you know, I 
believe the Chippendale was made by 
a German? Take, for instance, this 
chair.” He reached back into the salon 
and drew out a light chair with a hand 
that could have crushed it in its grip. 
As he turned it upside down for my in- 
spection, I saw that his high collar but 
ill concealed a scar from a bullet wound 
in his neck. 

“Look here,” said he. “That num- 
ber seven marked there under its leg— 
that’s a German seven. Interesting, 
isn’t it?” 

I looked, and as I looked, the shadow 
of another man leaped noiselessly down 
the stairs behind us. I caught sight 
of him for an instant. He also was in 
his bare feet—a colossal man with a 
bull neck, and tight, curly black hair. 
Without opening his coarse lips to us, 
he slipped to the kitchen door, and 
opened it, giving me a glimpse of a 





stout young woman within, wide-eyed 
and terrified. He closed the door be- 
hind him with a click 


I offered my interlocutor a cigarette. 

“Thanks!” said he, taking one from 
my case. 

When you are in front of a bandit, 
smile—be polite—treat him graciously. 
Impress him with your weakness, your 
utter helplessness, and your good will. 

“You’re an American,” he said, as 
he lighted my cigarette. 


“No,” said I tactlessly. 

“You’re English, then,’ he said 
queerly. 

“Neither,” said I, like a fool. “I’m a 


queer mixture.” A statement that only 
added to his suspicions. 














He did not reply, but looked at me, 
ind under that look | weakened. 

“Yes,” said I; “I am an American.” 

He blew some smoke through his 
beak. 

“Allow me to show you the kitchen,” 
said he. 

We entered a spotless little kitchen, 
and through the window I caught sight 
of the man with the bull neck in the 
garden back of it, smiling to himself 
as he shrugged his shoulders and 
brushed off a patch of worn grass with 
a broom. The stout young woman 
stood close to him. They were convers- 
ing in monosyllables, for we could see 
their lips move. 

“We must be going,’ ventured Da- 
vignon, and his voice was somewhat 
faint. 

“Yes,” said I; “we must be going. 
he mare has a long road ahead of 
her. Thank you for showing us so 
charming a villa. My friend fears it 
is, however, a trifle limited in rooms, 
as you say there are only four bed- 
rooms upstairs, and there are five chil- 
dren in our friend’s family. Madame 
—again thank you.” 


She inclined her head stiffly. We 
shook him by the hand. 
“Wretched weather,” he remarked, 


smiling grimly as he wrenched open the 
front door, to our intense relief. 
“Good Lord!” gasped Davignon, as 
ve found ourselves again safely in the 
art. “What do you think of that?” 
What do I think of that said I, 
vith heart beating like a trip hammer. 
“You may thank your lucky stars that 
we are out safely. That,” said I, “is 
the luxurious hide-out of four crooks. 
They took us at first for two plain- 
clothes men from the police. There 
isn’t a doubt about it. Those people 
are wanted. A lost hole like Bellevue 
on the Normandy coast, and a respect- 
able-looking villa like The Turtledoves 


suited them exactly [f they’re not 
counterfeiting there, they’re resting 
from worse work than that.” 


Davignon reached in an inside pocket, 
and drew out his Russian leather port- 
folio. 

“T’ve frances in 


three thousand 
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there,” he said, drawing a long breath. 
“You remember I told you | sold that 
brindle bull this morning.” 


Strange, is it not, how friendships 
begin and ripen? It seemed to us like 
an old tale in a few weeks; as if we 


three—Félice, Davignon, and I—had 
known each other for years. From 
the moment we visited the Villa Ba- 


bette, “apropos of September,” we 
seemed destined to become’ good 
friends. 


Madame Felice de Caval had been 
grossly deceived as to the attractive- 
ness of Bellevue-sur-Mer. Never rent 
a villa without seeing it. Poor Feélice! 
Alone, with a villa on her hands until 
September, a poor cook, a worse maid, 
and a chauffeur continually grumbling 
over the false construction of the vital 
organs under the new limousine! We 
discussed these things between us at 
the end of a week—Félice, Davignon, 
and I—with the frankness of old 
friends. We lived under the spell of 
her beauty, her wonderful personality, 
all that made her what she was to us— 
a dear, good comrade—naive as a child, 
funny, clever, and witty. Ah, mon 
Dieu! les femmes! Are they not won 
derful? 

In a word, Félice came to us with 
her troubles even as far as the chateau 
for luncheon. It was remarkable how 
her presence brightened up the place. 
She knew so well how to arrange the 
flowers in the sad old salon, in the 
grave old dining room, in the silent hall 
Laughter and flowers—that was it 
Was she not a slender tea rose herself, 
a finely made*tea rose? Ah, the magic 
of a woman’s touch around a bachelor’s 
things! No wonder Davignon fell 
head over heels in love with her, while 
I, like some faithful watchdog, con- 
soled myself in the background of her 
friendly and purely platonic heart. 

From the moment we had foolishly 
recounted to her our strange adventure 
with the dangerous occupants of The 
Turtledoves, she seemed to lean on 
us for protection. From that tactless 
moment, her constant fear at the 
thought of this household of criminals 
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in close proximity to- her in a place as 
lonely and deserted as Bellevue was 
apparent, though she tried hard to be 
brave and conceal it; alone as she was, 
with her three servants, none of whom 
she seemed to trust save her maid, 
Louise, a strong girl with black eyes 
and an accent from the Midi. 

Poor Félice! She had come to Belle- 
vue to rest by the sea after three years 
spent in the Far East, during which 
her husband had died in Cairo. She 
was alone in the world now, without 
family and without friends; alone, with 
a fairly comfortable fortune, in which 
there was more loneliness. than comfort. 

She told us the tragedy of her life 
simply, like a child speaking the truth, 
one evening after dinner—for we had 
dined at the Villa Babette twice. Never 
would she dine at the chateau, though 
Davignon begged her to. She did not 
consider it proper, although she often 
came to luncheon, much preferring the 
smart yellow cart and the quick-step- 
ping little mare to her auto and her 
grumbling chauffeur. 

Now, it came to pass that the cattle 
fair at Caen was held on the second 
Friday in August—an event of im- 
portance to Davignon, who had a fine 
lot of his thoroughbred stock there for 
sale; among them, three of his best 
Normandy bulls, and no less than nine 
Jerseys, besides other milch cows of 
mark. 

Félice insisted on going; she was de- 
liciously amusing. We had a jolly 
lunch together in a quaint little restau- 
rant close to the market, and by seven 
we were back in the cart at Bellevue, 
since Félice had insisted that we should 
dine that evening at the Babette. 

Davignon was happy; we were all, in 
fact, in the best of humor over his good 
luck—sixty thousand francs in bank 
notes for the lot exhibited at Caen, and 
nearly all of his own breeding. As is 
customary with Norman horse and cat- 
tle breeders on market days, he could 
prove his sales by the contents of his 
portfolio. The Russian leather pocket- 
book was well filled to-night. The sixty 
thousand franes were in it, snugly 
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tucked away in Davignon’s inside 
waistcoat pocket. 

I have myself seen more money than 
this change hands on market days 
among dealers; wallets are brought 
forth in the tiny cafés that these rich 
breeders in their blue blouses frequent, 
and bargains are settled openly, over 
coffee and applejack. 

Poor Félice! She was not used to 
Norman life as we were, and, despite 
our attempt to pooh-pooh her fears, 
she could not help worrying over the 
fact that Davignon must return as 
usual to the chateau that night—drop- 
ping me halfway at La Roche—with 
so important a sum upon him. Nor- 
mandy is a safe country, however, and 
we knew it. The people are shrewd, 
but honest. 

“You will be careful, dear friend,” 
she pleaded during dinner, “and go 
straight home, won’t you?” Though 
many days had passed since any one 
had alluded to the occupants of The 
Turtledoves, she had by no means for- 
gotten them. There was a pitiful side 
to Félice’s bravery. She had grown, 
it was plain to us both, ashamed to be 
afraid, but she suffered none the less. 

We had never seen her more beau- 
tiful than she was at dinner that night. 
The long drive to Caen, and the merry 
day, had added a certain radiance to 
her beauty. She was, indeed, as lovely 
as a tea rose to-night, in a filmy décol 
leté dinner gown of pale pink, and more 
than once, over our cigarettes and 
liqueurs, I caught the caress of her fine 
blue eyes, smiling at me mischievously 
under lowered lids, as we chaffed Da- 
vignon about a pretty peasant girl on 
the road who had shyly turned and 
waved her hand to him. Could Feélice 
be jealous? Ridiculous! Since it was 
quite true that he had never seen the 
girl before. 

The caress of those blue eyes! She 
was throwing crumbs, as it were, to 
the watchdog! Bah! Jealousy among 
three good, platonic comrades like us 
three—nothing could have been more 
stupid! 

Davignon bent his head beneath the 
glow of the big, shaded lamp that softly 














flumined the dinner table, the red shade 
leaving the remainder of the dining 
room in deep shadow. 

“You are a little unkind, my dear 
Félice,” he returned, really piqued, it 
seemed, over the incident of the peasant 
girl. 

Pélice, on my left, sitting with her 
back to the two open doors on either 
side of the fireplace leading out into 
the dark hall, stretched out her fair, 
smooth arms to him across the table, 
smiling mischievously, the palms of 
her supple hands flat upon the table- 
cloth. 

“I’m only fooling,” she declared, with 
a cool, rippling laugh. “What a child 
you are!” 

For a long moment I gazed at her 
mischievous eyes again, until they grew 
serious, and full of that tender sincerity 
in which lay her charm. 

“What a baby you are!” She laughed 
outright. 

Davignon started to catch both her 
hands and lift them to his lips in for- 
giveness, but she swiftly withdrew 
thenr teasingly. 

“Look at me frankly, both of you. 
That’s better! We are good friends 
again, eh?” she declared. 

Davignon brightened, and I smiled in 
his behalf. 

“Besides, I have a little surprise for 
you. Ah, you shall see how good it is! 
[ brought it all the way from Alexan- 
dria—a little bottle of Cypress wine 
from the famous cellar of Kazim Bey. 
Such a dear old man! He was a great 
friend of my husband’s. Louise!” She 
called to her maid. 

“Oui, madame!” came respectfully 
from the girl, who had suddenly ap- 
peared in the dusk of the open door- 
way leading to the pantry. 

At that instant, I saw Davignon, who 
sat facing Félice on my right, stiffen 
back in his chair, staring wide-eyed at 
the doorway to the right of the mantel, 
his mouth slightly open. 

Félice’s white arms again lay out- 
stretched on the table. Silently she 
gazed at us both with a look I shall al- 
remember. 
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Over the lampshade I saw, beyond, 
in the shadow of the doorway, the tall 
figure of a man. My heart went to my 
throat as I recognized the shifty, vil- 
lainous eyes and the beak of the man 
at The Turtledoves. 

In the left-hand doorway, which led 
to the hall, stood the man with the curly 
black hair. 

The maid filled the third doorway, 
which led to the kitchen. 

Félice, with her back to them, neither 
moved nor spoke. She was smiling. 
The only sound I could hear was the 
brisk ticking of a traveling clock on 
the mantel and the thumping of my 
heart in my ears. 

All this had happened in a second. 
Davignon had grown as pale as a ghost, 
and in that ghastly silence I felt my 
knees grow weak and numb, and I be- 
came cold all over. 

The man with the beak finally broke 
the silence. 

“You find the Villa Babette more to 
your liking,” said he calmly, in a voice 
as hard as flint, without moving from 
where he stood. “We compliment you 
on your day’s sale.” 

Félice lowered her chin in the coil of 
her arms, like a snake coiled to strike 
—snake that she was! 

A man coughed behind my chair. 

It was the chauffeur. 

We were both breathing short and 
hard, braced back in our chairs, know- 
ing we were done for, seeing clearly the 
whole desperate situation. Then I saw 
the blood rush to Davignon’s neck, and 
felt the peculiar leap of frenzy within 
me. We were on our feet, foolishly 
gripping the backs of our chairs. For 
what? To see the man with the beak 
and his bull-necked companion swiftly 
shut and lock both doors, while the 
maid turned the key in the pantry door 
from the inside. 

Neither Davignon nor I can remem- 
ber much after that moment, save the 
combined force of that terrible rush 
upon us, that awful beating of fists— 
merciless—bestial. The room tilted 
and swam. I saw Davignon swing 
bravely into the man with the beak. 
He was fighting desperately. The 
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snake had recoiled to the corner. I saw 
Davignon stagger the man with the 
beak with a blow full on the throat. 
Then Davignon went to his knees, 
felled by the chauffeur. Then the bull- 
necked man knocked me insensible. It 
was over quickly—more quickly than I 
can describe it; we were both uncon- 
scious. 

















Davignon thinks he can remember 
the roar of the automobile as it rushed 
out of Bellevue forever. I can remem- 
ber nothing after the bull-necked man 
struck me, until we came to our senses, 
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a little before daylight, in the maid’s 
room upstairs, where they had thrown 
us and locked the door; a lock that we 
finally managed to break by using the 
foot of the iron cot as a crowbar. 
Strangely enough, they had not taken 
our watches—only our money—and 
they had left the keys of both villas on 
the dining-room table of The Turtle- 
doves. 

All this, which I have put down as 
clearly as I could, happened a year and 
a half ago. The police are still search- 
ing; so is the Mére Fouquet, for her 
rent. 
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THE FOLLY OF IT! 


HE in his arms! The night bird sped 
As the shots rang out on the summer air 
The music was hushed, and the dancers fled 
When under the willow they found the pair. 
* * * * * * . 
Last night we met on a lonely road. 
A hole in his heart let the moonlight through. 
A red flame gleamed on her fair young breast, 
And hand in hand they walked, these two 


“The hole—what is it?” I asked He said 
"Tis a space that your bullet could not fill.” 
“And the flame—what is that ?”” I asked. She said: 


“°Tis the love that your bullet could not kill.” 


The wind blew apart my winding sheet. 

“What circles your neck?” they asked of me. 
“*Tis a necklace rare, a present,” I said, 

“From the man who planted the gallows tree.’ 


We looked at each other; they saw the joke; 
( We were humorous ghosts I would have you know !) 
Then sat on a stone by that lonely road, 
And laughed till morn and the first cock’s crow! 
ANDREW ENSMINGER 
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HE stranger was sitting on a 
somewhat shaky gate and 
lighting a very foul brier. It 
was a windy day, but his long 
brown fingers made a com- 
pact little globe, in which the match 
burned steadily. He had lighted pipes 
so often on the deck of a fishing smack 
nosing into a smother of storm-flung 
spray that he did not even notice the 
wind, but fenced the flame from it with 

a mechanical unconsciousness. He was 

a big, sunburned man, with a ragged 

mustache covering a hard mouth, and 

his face was lined strangely, like an 
actor’s, which meant that he was wise, 
or ought to have been wise, with many 
emotions and experiences. He had 
lived with Death very near him, and as 
he sat there, smoking in a sort of de- 
liberate tranquillity, he showed the trick 
that Death’s neighbors so often learn— 
he pricked up his ears like a dog at 





ounds that were unfamiliar. 

Then he slipped off the gate, put his 
ipe into his pocket, and ran quietly, 
but swiftly, down the lane till he found 


high hedge on his left. On 
the other side of the hedge was a bare, 
marshy field, and beyond it was the 
river. Still at his quiet, swift dog- 
trot, he made for the bank, faced up- 
stream, and listened, 

He had heard a scream—a woman's 
scream—not that of a village girl at the 
healthy horseplay that calls for gig- 
gling shrieks, but a scream with a ring 
of terror in it. He knew the ring of 
terror when, he heard it. Indeed, it 
was so familiar to him that in half the 
world he would have taken no notice 
of it; but this was in England, and he 
woman’s terror out of 


a gap in the 


considered a 
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place in England. He had time to no- 
tice that the river was flooded—swirl- 
ing between its high banks—when the 
scream came again. It was nearer than 
before. He decided that it was not 
more than a quarter of a mile away, 
upstream. 

Then a small rowboat swept very 
swiftly into sight. It was oarless, and 
drifting toward him, broadside on, at 
increasing speed. Moreover, there was 
a girl in it. He was not conscious of 
doing any deliberate thinking, though 
as a matter of fact his drilled brain 
had seized every possible plan of res- 
cue, and rejected all but one, before the 
girl had even seen him. 

He turned and raced ahead of the 
boat with all the great speed of which 
he was capable. A mile farther on 
was a weir, and his old enemy Death. 
Half a mile farther on the banks were 
sparsely wooded, and the swift photo- 
sraphic memory of a certain tree there 


Db 
had given him his plan. As the result of 


an ancient landslide, its twisted trunk 
leaned out over the river, with the 
branches straining skyward from it 


He slid from the bank, almost fell along 
the trunk, twined both legs and one arm 
round it, and then, with his back to 
the oncoming boat, waited. It shot un 
der him, as he knew it was bound to 
do, for the river was narrow there, and 
the stern board was swept into his wait- 
ing hand. He gripped the angle of wood 
and held. Then for one moment he 
knew the torture of the rack. The 
strain on his arm, on his whole body, 
was excruciating; but it was against 
the tree that it pulled him, and the force 
with which it held him there enabled his 
left hand to seize the girl’s hair as his 
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right let go its terrible hold. The empty 
boat shot forward, gaining impetus as it 
went, and the stranger, with a grim and 
hidden humor, hoped that “the hair 
wouldn’t give.” 

But next moment his freed right 
hand seized her skirt and pulled her 
into the tree beside him. 

When he had carried her to the bank, 
he found that she had fainted. He 
looked at her limp, white-bloused fig- 
ure, and grinned with a kind of big 
reluctance, as if smiling hurt him. He 
lit his pipe leisurely, swearing strange 
oaths at the pain in the elbow joint of 
his right arm. Then he put his hand 
to her heart, and, strolling to the river, 
soaked his handkerchief in water and 
slapped her temples with the dripping, 
ice-cold cloth. 

She was about eighteen, he decided, 
and beautiful, with a Madonnalike sim- 
plicity of feature. Her brows and nose 
were very straight. In a drawing, their 
lines might almost have been ruled, and 
her firm mouth had that intensely 
proud, downward curve, which a cer- 
tain mingling of completely unconscious 
purity and good breeding can give to 
English girls. 

When she opened her eyes, he saw 
that they were gray, cold, clear, and 
uncompromising, as gray eyes can be. 
She sat up and looked as if she wanted 
to cry. Her hair—her poor hair—oc- 
cupied her hands till the desire was 
passing. Then, when she had swept 
it back from her white forehead in two 
symmetrical waves of gold, she looked 
at the stranger and found him watching 
her with amused eyes. 

Her extreme youth found him puz- 
zling. He was “not a gentleman,” she 
decided; moreover, he had a “beastly 
mustache,” and a “turndown” flannel 
collar, leaving his strong, brown throat 
bare; his hair wanted cutting; his 
clothes were good, but rough, and so 
loose that they were almost too big 
for him—like a gamekeeper’s. Yet his 
voice, when he spoke, was “beautiful.” 

“Well,” he said, “how’s the hair?” 

“Tt hurt—frightfully,” she said. 
“But it was awfully good of you. You 
saved my life.” 
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“Perhaps,” he said, with his difficult 
smile. “And how on earth were you 
such a little fool as to get yourself into 
that fix?” ' 

She flushed, decided definitely that 
she hated him. 

“One oar got snapped against the 
bank. You see, I didn’t know there 
was such a tremendous stream on, and, 
before I could row a stroke, the boat 
was swept across into the bank and 
the oar snapped like a match. Then I 
tried punting with the other one, but 
I can’t punt decently even in calm water 
and with a pole. The oar wasn’t long 
enough, and, if I hadn’t let go, I should 
have fallen in. So there I was. I'd 
taken off the rudder, of course, or | 
could have steered into the bank, 
though it’s too deep to be much good.” 

“What were your people doing to 
allow you to come out in such a cockle- 
shell on a millstream like this?” 

“They didn’t know,” she said coldly. 
She was annoyed that he treated her as 
a baby, and looked so amused without 
actually smiling. In such a situation, 
tender but restrained solicitude was 
surely his cue. She stood up. 

“You don’t live here?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Do you mind my asking you where 
you do live?” 

With his strange eyes still watching 
her, he ; 
hensive are around the horizon 

“There 
am a wanderer, a gypsy, 

He had already noted her drawing 
of the curtains of class. In fact, he 
knew that she had dubbed him “not a 
gentleman” just as surely as if he had 
read the actual words in her steady 
eyes. He laughed outright when he 
saw her cold efforts at a gratitude that 
should be polite, but freezing. 

“You funny little thing,” he said, 
“you needn’t try to thank me. Oh, you 
funny little thing! I don’t want your 
thimblesful of gratitude. Add them to 
the bucketsful of waiting for a smooth- 
souled Apollo who is sufficiently wise 
and well-bred to hold in abhorrence a 
man who drops his aitches. Not that 


wept a big hand in a compre 


there—there—and here. |! 
a tramp.” 

















I do, my dear, but I’m—what shall we 
say—‘not quite,’ eh?” 

She would have been frightened but 
for something about him that made for 
a feeling of security. 

“Poor little soul!” he said, with a 
depth of pity in his voice that startled 
her. ‘Poor little soul! All its clean 
windiness cut and chopped into ditches, 
and most proper little squares sur- 
rounded by silly brick walls that spoil 
its great sweeps of misty eternity. 
Sounds like poetry, doesn’t it, my dear? 
That’s what it is.” 

He was talking at random, looking 
at her good young face with great 
thoughtfulness. 

“And I,” he said, “who have seen 
more of life in every hour of my ex- 
istence than you have in eighteen years, 
or will in fifty years, I thank Heaven 
that it hasn’t seen fit to let men fence 
my soul and heart about with barbed 
wire.” 

“T don’t understand,” she said stiff- 
ly. 

“Of course not,” he said soothingly, 
with laughter behind his voice. ‘“] am 
something new to you, eh? What’s 
your name? Mary?” 

“No. I am Miss 
Joan Saunders.” 
“Joan, is. it? 


Saunders—Miss 


And you live?” 


“At the Grange.” 
“Oh, ah! The local princess, eh?” 
He swept off his weather-stained cloth 


She decided that 
than she 


Was SO 


cap and bowed low 


she hated him more one 


had ever known He so alive, 
so brutall heard his 
little hiss of pain, and turned to him 
remorsefully. He was white, but smil- 
ing. 

“My arm,” he said. 
lie low for a day or two. It was a bit 
of a wrench, you know. Lead the way 
to yourefeudal grange, and I will chap- 
eron you as far as the moat, There is 
a moat, I hope?” 

She shook her head. 

“Ah, these democratic days! No 
moat! Ichabod—Ichabod!” His voice 
had so real a note of poignant grief in 
it that she looked up at him sharply. 
He was shaking with silent mirth. 


any 


alive Chen she 


“T shall have to 
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“You are a beast!” she said, and 
spoke no more till they reached the 
lodge gates. 

“Good-by, Joan,” he said gravely. 
But she marched up the drive with her 
straight young figure held rigidly up- 
right. 

“Oh, gratitude, gratitude!” sighed 
the stranger to himself. “A beast, in- 
deed!” Then his eyes twinkled wick- 
edly. “She will repent of that to-night, 
when she gets dreaming of my arm,” 
he said. Then, quite inconsequently, 
“Poor-little soul! Poor pinched little 
thing!” said he, 


IT. 


The stranger went back to his inn 
with a thoughtful face. He smoked 
four pipes of shag without relaxing his 
pensive air. Then he sent for the land- 
lord. 

“Old beer,” he said, “in two pint 
tankards—pewter, if you've got it. I 
want you to talk to me.” 

He had a way with him, won from 
rubbing shoulders with the menfolk of 
half the uncivilized and most of the 
civilized world. The landlord was hon- 
ored. He brought the beer, which was 
almost black with good age, and sipped 
it contentedly, They had drained their 
pewter mugs before the conversation 
turned to local topics. 

“Now, wasn’t there an earl Johnny, 
or a duke, or something of the sort, who 
used to live here?” stranger. 

“Dook o’ Porltmor,” said the land- 
lord promptly. “Lived at the 
Burned down ‘twer’. Dook didden like 
en, not to live in, so ’e didden build en 
up again, like. Put up a gert place 
over to Wellscob.”’ 

“Has a son, hasn't he?” 

“Lord Breptear. Ah, ’e’s a nut! 
Lives in furren places mawstly. You 
might ’ave met ‘im, sir, you bein’ there, 
like? A tall young duck with ’alf a 
dozen furren duchesses ‘angin’ on to 
him. Leastways, that’s what they sez. 
They loves en ‘ereabouts, though they 


1 1 } 
asked tne 


cas'le. 


ain’t set eyes on ‘im not since ’e wer’ 
fourteen. 
like a sojer’s then, 


7 


*twer’. 


Wore they dinky short coats 
Twenty year ago, 
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“And who lives at the Grange?” 

“Mrs. Saunders, widder to the 
colonel. Couple o’ daughters up there. 
Fine young maids they be.” 

“Was Mrs. Saunders here before the 
castle was burned down?” 

“Oh, no, sir. ’Er’ve been ‘ere fifteen 
year or so, but not twenty. Them girls 
was born in India, they say. Oh, no, 
sir. There’s few o’ the gentry ‘ere iver 
knawed the dook. ’E ain’t been ’ere, 


nor ‘is son, since the fire. Twen’y 
year, “twer’—twen’y year. Oh, no, 
sir!” 


He was remarkably indignant. He 
glared fiercely at the stranger, who 
leaned back in his chair and roared with 
laughter, Old beer is deceptive stuff. 


“You’re drunk, man,” said _ the 
stranger. 

The landlord swore amazedly. 

“It’s that awl beer,”’ he said. “ ’Alf 


a pint’s enough for a lord, let alone it’s 
bein’ four o’clock of a afternoon, and 
cruel ’ot.” 


“Tf I call to-morrow,” said the 
stranger, “she will still be a little sore 
at having been treated as a baby, and 
she will blush when she thinks of her 
hair. If I call the day after to-morrow, 
she will have spent the best part of a 
night and day hesitating between the 
squire’s son in the last novel and the 
leading actor waving things. And if 
[ call next day, she will have mentally 
rehearsed my impassioned proposal and 
her own sweet and womanly refusal so 
many times that her soul will be 
steeped in orchestral heroics. I will 
toss up for it. Tuesday heads, Wed- 
nesday tails. Tails! Wednesday heads, 
Thursday tails, Tails again! Thursday 
has it!” 

So on the third day after his rescue 
he dragged a fairly respectable suit 
from his long-suffering kit bag, and 
went smilingly to the Grange, with the 
joy of battle in his dancing eyes. 


Thursday happened to be Mrs. 


Saunders’ “at home” day, which meant 
that the drawing-room hummed with 
talk and clanged with teacups. 

“My dear,” Miss Joan Saunders was 
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saying, with a little, excited laugh, “it 
was so romantic !”’ 

The ladies to whom Mrs. Saunders 
was “at home” leaned forward collec- 
tively to listen. One or two bored men 
drank tea with a detached air of having 
been brought there to do so. 

“And, of course,” concluded Miss 
Joan, who was having the time of her 
life, “of course, he was awfully plucky, 
but so—so rude, and, of course, he 
wasn’t a gentleman. Well, not quite, 
dear. You know one can always tell.” 

The door opened in the midst of 
their comprehending nods. Into the 
atmosphere of warm tea and conversa- 
tion walked the stranger. 

“Lord Breptear!” said the maid. 

If she had announced a ghost, Mrs. 
Saunders could not have spilled her 
tea more comprehensively. Most of 
the women sat open-mouthed, frankly 
open-mouthed. The men drank tea. 

“T am afraid,” said Lord Breptear, 
“that I must introduce myself, un- 
less Ah!” He caught sight of 
Joan and came toward her smilingly 
“Is this my hostess?” 

Then Mrs. Saunders remembered 
herself and rustled into prominence. A 
babbling crescendo of explanations and 
laughter rose almost to deafening point, 
and then stopped suddenly, leaving a 
breathless silence in its wake. 

Introductions took place with awk 
ward and stiff attempts at con 
versation. The whole room was numb 
with the shock of it. 
each other with their eyes fixed on the 
hitherto almost mythical son of the 
Duke of Porltmor, who bore himself 
with laughing unconcern at the sensa 
tion he was causing. Then very slowly 
the wheels of small talk began to turn 
again. Under cover of the conversation 
he turned to Joan. 

“How’s the hair?” he 

“I—I don’t know what to say to 
you,” she gasped ingenuously. 

“Does my name make so great a dif 
ference? You Knew me well enough 
on Monday to call me names, remem 
ber.” 

“How can 





bows 


People spoke to 


asked. 


you remind me of that 














How could you call after my saying 
what I did?” 

“Supposing,” he said gravely, “sup- 
posing I couldn’t keep away, Joan?” 

The whole room saw her vivid blush. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
said, Her world was tumbling about 
her. Men didn’t talk or act like this 
in real life. She was dreaming, but 
threads of reality in the dream _ be- 
wildered her. 

“Poor little Joan,” he said softly, 
“poor pinched little soul!” and smiled 
at her almost frightened stare. ‘To be 
administered,” he said to himself, “in 
small doses. That’s enough for to- 
day.” 

He stood up. He really must be go- 
ing. Only looked in to make sure that 
Miss Saunders wasn’t any the worse. 
What? Staying at the White Hart for 
a bit of fishing. Would drop in again, 
if he might. Displayed becoming reti- 
cence as to his plans, his ancestry, his 
past life, and his morals, all touched 
on lightly by the practiced tongue of 
his hostess. Made his exit in attentive 
silence, and heard the dams of speech 
burst behind him as the door was shut. 


ITT. 


said Lord Breptear three 
“T am going to Italy to- 


“Joan,” 
weeks later, 
morrow.” 

“Why ?” 

“Partly because | 

“You live in Italy! 
were a—let me 
gypsy, a tramp?” 

“So Iam. But I’ve got a villa out 
there, as headquarters.” 

They were silent for a short time. 
Then he stood up, ‘ 

“Shall you be sorry?” he said. 

“Of course.” 

“Why ?” 

“You've shown me things. I under- 
stand now what you meant that day 
you rescued me—when you said I was 
barb-wired. I know now that you were 
right. I didn’t see things properly.” 


live there.” 
[I thought you 


see—a wanderer, a 


He looked down at her with his re- 
luctant smile. 
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“What’s your definition of a gentle- 
man?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. A month ago I 
could have told you confidently—a man 
who dressed in a certain way and spoke 
in a certain way, and, above all, who 
didn’t do certain things. It would have 
been almost entirely negative, but 
now What is your definition?” 

“T’m not sure. Perhaps I might say 
a man who avoids using the word, or 
simply a man. But it’s one of the things 
you can’t define.” 

He stood up and walked restlessly to 
and fro. In all the days that she had 
known him, it was the first restless 
thing she had seen him do. 

“Joan,” he said suddenly, and though 
she was getting used to his impudent 
appropriation of her name, it still made 
her flush delightfully, “Joan, I am go- 
ing to tell you something.” 

His restlessness ceased. He filled and 
lit his pipe with the air of subdued 
alertness that she already associated 
with him. His eyes sparkled wickedly 
as he spoke. 

“T have always regarded snobbery,” 
he said, “‘as sublime in the old French 
aristocracy, and ridiculous in the Eng- 
lish middle classes, But sometimes it 
is more than ridiculous—it is immoral. 
It is immoral when it puts barbed wire 
round”—a strange little gust of passion 
moved him—‘round the greatness of a 
woman’s pity, when the tremendous ca- 





pacity for love that women have is 
checkered up by it. My dear, I—I am 
a world-battered man. I have touched 


the cold bed rock of things for which 
convention hasn’t a name. I have been 
everywhere, I have done everything, 
and I never saw a more lovable thing 
on earth than you. The way you do 
your hair, the divine freckles on your 
nose, the soul of you behind those eyes, 
the way you move your little brown 
hands, the way you hold your slim 
self when you walk, your silly little 
gurgle of laughter—I tell you you've 
haunted me—haunted every moment of 
my life since I teased you at that grue- 
some ‘at home,’ and saw the blush 
flow from your wonderful throat up 
to your wonderful hair. No, I’m not 
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going to stop. It’s true, and it’s so 
true that it’s sending me back to Italy 
to-morrow.” 

From behind her brown hands came 
a little stifled “Why?” 

“Because by nature I’m a liar. I 
love telling lies—big lies. It’s a game 
—a delightful game, with a savor of 
danger in it, if you tell them ambitious- 
ly. And I lied when I went to that 
tartareous ‘at home.’ It was a good 
lie, and worth telling, but it was a lie. 
[’m not Lord Breptear.” 

He saw her little shudder of sur- 
prise, noted the wince of pain, as if he 
had struck her. 

There was a long silence. He could 
not see her face. His eyes were very 
wistful, and the sparkle was waiting 
out of sight. 

“So, of course,” he said quietly, “it 
must be Italy to-morrow. You see, I 
didn’t think I should fall in love with 


you, | tried to take away some of the 
barbed wire, and I’ve torn myself rath 
er badly. But, of course, it must be 
good-by for always.” 

Then she stood up and came to him. 

“No,” she said, “it mustn't be good 
by at all. [ don’t care if you serve in 
a—a fish shop! I—I want you!” 

“My dear,” he said, “can love do 
even that?” 


An hour later his eyes began to dance 
again wickedly. 

‘By the way,” he said, “would it 
interest you to know that I am Lord 
Breptear ?” 

She stared at him in half-frightened 
admiration. 

“T never know whether you're speak- 
ing the truth or not,” she said. 

“I told you,” said the stranger, “I 
told you that I liked—playing games.” 
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WHEN LOVE 
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S UNBE AMS, build me a crown of gold 


lo set upon 


her 


snowy brow: 


Only to gift unbought, unsold, 


Or purest warmth her head should bow 
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Beams which have probed all heaven’s space, 
Know you a brighter earthly face? 


Moenbeams, link me a pearly chain 
To wind around her silver throat: 
Only soft gems not born of pain 
About her feeling voice should float! 
3eams which have pierced all planes of love, 
Is there more kind below, above? 
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ye NLY 
who 
tini’s 
fully 
*‘Tipps.”’ 
peared, or, rather, 


one of all the city clerks 
flocked daily to Saba- 

restaurant was taken 
into the confidence of 
One day he disap- 
he was missed from 
his accustomed table at Sabatini’s, 
and although .Tipps, who was as 
fragrant as the tea she served, and who 
was credited with being encyclopedic in 
her knowledge of the ways and habits 
of city clerks, was questioned for weeks, 
she could not throw any light on the 
mystery. 

Everybody loved Tipps, wit 10ut 
knowing exactly why. Before she came 
to serve tea and rolls at Sabatini’s, the 
restaurant was only one of those poky, 
little, shoddy holes in a side street neat 
the bank. In less than a month after 
her appearance there, there was never a 
vacant table during the luncheon hou: 
Sabatini, watching her through the 
grille of the cash box in which daily 
ie perched himself like a big, 
eagle, would glan e it her fitting 

tables, and 






hunet 


imong the wonder vhat 
night happen if one of the city clerks 
‘hould suddenly take it into his head to 
marry her. On one occasion, he went 
so far as to counsel her against listen- 
ing with too open ears.to the fanciful 
conversation of his patrons. 

‘They don’t mean anyt’ings,” he 
warned her. ‘So don’t lose your heart 
to any of them.” 

Tipps told him that she was in love 
with all of them, and that she 
going to have any restaurant proprietor 
putting his long nose into her business 
[ff Mr. Sabatini 
her, she might 


IQ 


Wasnt 


itisfied with 
} 


have SeETIOUS thoughts 


diss 


Was 








of opening a restaurant on her own ac 
ceunt, and in opposition to his. Saba- 
tini saved his face by promising her an 
increase of salary when business looked 
up a bit. He felt that such a promise 
would appease a butterfly like Tipps, 
but when on the next pay day she pre 
sented herself at the grille, and he 
handed her the usual weekly wage, she 
slipped it into a worn leather purse, and, 
stretching her right arm through the 
grille, said: 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Sabatini. | 
shall not be here on Monday.” 

The little Italian paid up like a man, 
although he called her a mercenary 
wretch, and reduced the pay of the chef 
to balance the accounts. 

No one ever learned the age of Tipps, 
ilthough no one was ever particularly 
shy in her presence. To the youngsters, 
still groping dismally in the packing 


1iouse, she was a full-grown woman 
who suggested to their minds the 
heroines of all the romances they had 

rreptitiously read To the middle 
iged stockbrokers and elderly clerks 
who dropped in for a “refresher,” she 


was a child who reminded them of all 
the dream children of their lives. 

One of the secrets of Tipps’ brilliant 
success aS a waitress in Sabatini’s 
restaurant was the ease with which she 


made love to every one without arous 
ing jealousy. She was always laughing 
No one ever saw her out of temper 


She was always clean and fresh, no 
matter what the weather. The atmos 
phere of the city might be hot and sul 
try; men might be out of patience be 
rush of the morning; but 
Sabatini’s restaurant was 


ause of the 


the mor 


nent 
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entered, a cool breeze seemed to spring 
up and come percolating through the 
open doors. Every man was greeted by 
Tipps as if he alone mattered—as if 
she had been just hungering for a Sight 
of him, and, now that lie had come, she 
felt that life was worth while. 

Tipps was not only pretty; she was 
intelligent. She could keep up a con- 
versation to the rattling of the cups, on, 
apparently, any conceivable subject. 
She was familiar, not only with every 
face, but with the business of every man 
who made a visit to Sabatini’s part of 
the daily routine. This was not surpris- 
ing, for she was the first to be told of 
the youngsters’ successes, and the trou- 
bles of the older men. 

Everybody tipped her, and she was 
never known to refuse a tip until Caf- 
frey came: She was very particular 
about those tips, and she had a way 
with her of mutely suggesting to the 
giver of a copper coin that he was lack- 
ing in the faculty of appreciation. 
There was not a single one of all the 
regular customers who had not at some 
time or other wondered how Tipps 
would look at the fireside of his dream 
home. On one occasion, an elderly 
clerk said to her, as he watched his tip 
sliding into a compartment of the old 
leather purse: “How do you get rid of 
it all?” 

“{ don’t,” she answered. 
it—every cent.” 

“Lucky man!” said the elderly clerk, 
with a sigh, and the cheeks of Tipps 
flushed guiltily. 

“T don’t catch you,” she retorted, 
throwing up her small head, and affect- 
ing a frown. 

“T thought it was for the trousseau,” 
he said apologetically. “It will be aw- 
fully lonely when you go from here.” 

“But I’m not going from here,” she 
said, ‘and I’m not saving up for a trous- 
seau. So slip along to the office. 
You’ve three minutes in which to do it, 
and you know what you told me about 
those books.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the clerk. “I shall be 
working late again, and I meant to do 
so much to the garden to-night.” 

“And if you didn’t sit so long over 


“T’m saving 


a cup of coffee and a roll, there’d be no 
need to work overtime,” said Tipps, 
with the snap of a spitfire. All the same, 
she gave him his usual smile—the 
“buck-up smile,” as they all called it— 
and he went back to his office as strong 
as a lion. 

She told Caffrey why she was so 
careful to hoard up the tips that came 
her way. The first time he visited Sa- 
batini’s, his world was entirely out of 
joint. He had no eyes for anything. 
Tipps was standing near a table, and 
listening with affected shyness to the 
fool talk of a barrister’s clerk. Caffrey 
seated- himself at the table, and slowly 
raised his eyes until they rested on her 
small face. He said, very plaintively: 

“Coffee, miss, and a roll.” 

Tipps started visibly. 

“Certainly,” she said. 
so quietly that I didn’t see you. 
shall have a special coffee.” 

Caffrey glanced questioningly at the 
barrister’s clerk. He wasn’t quite sure 
that Tipps didn’t mean to make fun of 
him. The barrister’s clerk placed a six- 
pence on the table, rose from his chair, 
and sauntered out of the restaurant, 
calling cheerily as he went: “S’long, 
Tipps.” 

She placed the coffee and rolls before 
Caffrey, and picked up the silver coin 
on the other side of the table. 

“That gentleman,” she said, meaning 
the donor, “will sit on the woolsack one 
of these days. You mark my words.” 

Caffrey smiled, and moodily stirred 
his coffee. 

“Such a splendid fellow,” she rattled 
on; “and so handsome—and strong!” 

Caffrey sighed. 

“He won four events at the city 
sports.” 

“Did he?” said Caffrey uninterest- 
edly. 

“And wanted to give me a silver 
medal that he’d won, to turn into a 
brooch. He would have done it if I’d 
let him.” 

“Why didn’t you?” asked Caffrey, 
glancing at the mirror on the wall as 
he spoke. 

“Why should I?” she gave back. “If 
I want a brooch, I can buy one—out of 


“You came in 
You 
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iny tips. ‘Nothing like being independ- “I forget,” said Caffrey. “He told 


ent. Who are you with?” me that I ought to come and see you.” 
“Craddock & Graine—clerk—that’s “Don’t know his name?” she mused. 

all.” His eyes were still seeking the “Now, that’s a pity.” 

mirror on the wall. He was making “Why ?” he asked. 

comparisons—between the man who “Because I get a shilling a head for 

would one day sit on the woolsack, eyery new customer that I. introduce,” 


and himself. Until that moment, he said Tipps, “and if you can’t take names 
iad never realized how unkind nature’ to Mr. Sabatini, you can bet that you 
had been to him in the molding of his won't take anything from him. What's 
features, Compared with those of the your name?” 
legal athlete, his were hopelessly unat- “Caffrey—Michael Caffrey.” 
tractive. His face was broad, almost “Will you come here often ?” 
Hat, and though his eyes were big, there “T think on.” te said “At least, as 
was pain in them; his complexion, too, ee on oe i lie ar Teae 
vas sallow, save for a tiny glowing spot ; Che vniled Pee ; 
m either cheek. . ; dh 
Tut! gor Tipps, whisking the “But that won't be very long,” she 
crumbs from the marble table. “*We'’ve said presciently. “You've got too clever 
all got to start at the bottom. I knew a face. Apollo Hotel sf ne owe 
a clerk who used to be with Craddock 0F three years’ time. Are Craddock & 
& Graine. The last time I heard of him Ine 7 for that Russian government 
was through the newspapers.” contract ? Of course, I know all about 
“Cpentaital entdtie © cmeneant* that business. Why shouldn’t I? | 
‘ —nliagel ‘ead the newspapers every morning be 
“Good heavens, no! He was opening ee ee ae ee 
; ay ‘ & fore I come here. Why, there isn’t a 
a big store at St. Petersburg. He had single ‘boy’ who sits at these tables who 
grit, but it took a terribly long time hasn't told me his troubles and_ his 


to make him see that there was no rea- hopes. You'll tell me yours, before you 
son why he should be a clerk all his’ ,,.» ‘ 
life.” ear 


rs : mpgs pe Caffrey had finished his coffee and 
How did you do it?” Caffrey asked. .,)) : 

“I'll be back in a minute,” said Tipps, “Perhaps,” he said, and she fancied 
skipping away to a table behind him to that his lips twittered. He rose from 
take a fresh order. When she returned, hjs chair, removed his straw hat from 
she was tucking another tip into the old the peg on the wall, then blushed slight 


leather purse. ly Tipps was watching him very 
“How did I do it?” she said, taking closely 

ip the thread of the conversation Oh, yes.” he murmured nervously 
Easy as easy! I told him that if he and felt in his pocket for a tip. It was 
ame here again with a long face, | a copper coin that came to light, but he 


should ask Mr. Sabatini to let some one thrust it back hurriedly, turned his head, 
else wait on him. I don’t like long and—when he discovered a silver coin 


races. Tipps had disappeared. 
Caffrey looked at her, as much as to - (Caffrey went to Sabatini’s every day 
say: “Then you don t like mine. for a week before he and Tipps ex- 
He was a capital fellow,” said Tipps, changed confidences. During that week, 


shaking her well-shaped head; ‘‘and he — he parted with more money in the form 
had a fine forehead. Do you know that of tips than he had done in any previ 


vhen you spoke to me just now—just gous year. Tipps was very gentle in het 
for a minute—I thought it was he. You = attitude toward him. Always — she 
do remind me of him. Who told you spoke brightly, and refused to allow him 
about Sabatini’s ?”’ a morbid moment. It never occurred to 

“Some fellow in the oftice.” him that her interest was an ulterior 


“What was his name?” one, although she accepted his tips with 
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out any of the sentimentality that she 
had shown on the first day. 

Caffrey was a young man who had 
never given a second thought to any 
woman, so that it came in the nature 
of a shock when he discovered that he 
resented the familiarity of some of the 
youngsters who paid homage at the 
shrine of Tipps. He did not betray 
what in truth was jealousy, but over- 
hearing some one say, “Tipps, I should 
love to take you to a theater,” he actu- 
ally caught his breath. That day he 
lingered longer than usual over his cof- 
fee and rolls, and when Tipps came to 
him with the reckoning, she said to him: 
“What is it? Are you having a holi- 
day?” 

It was a peculiarity of all the con- 
versations that had taken place between 
them that he seldom answered her di- 
rectly or to the point. In reply to this 
remark of hers, he asked: 

“Since I came here, I have often 
wondered what you intend to do with 
all the money you hoard up in that 
leather purse ?” 

“Guess twice,” she answered laugh- 
ingly. 

“T suppose,” he said, half closing his 
eyes, and coughing against the back of 
his right hand, “that there’s a man in 

“Of course there is,” she told him, 
and for a second a cloud seemed to 
creep into Sabatini’s restaurant. She 
went on: “I'll tell you something that 
I’ve never told any one else I’ve been 
in this restaurant more than four years, 
and I’ve saved every cent that has come 
to me by way of a tip.” 

“Why?” he asked boldly. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” she 
said, turning as if she would move away 
from the table. There were few people 
in the restaurant, and no one saw his 
left hand slide over the marble-topped 
table and rest for a minute on hers. 

“T’ll try to understand,” he whis- 
pered. 

She leaned over the table to collect 
his empty cup and plate. 

“I’m going to have a big day in my 
life before long,” she said, and spoke 


so seriously that his lips parted in sur- 


prise. “A big day,” she repeated, “and 
every cent that I have saved will go 
on that day.” 

“Am I the only person to whom 
you've told that?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied. “You're not. 
Most of the boys know of it—know that 
I’m going to have a big day. There was 
one in here yesterday. He could read 
faces—that man. He left something 
under his plate when he went out. It 
was half a sovereign, and it was the big- 
gest tip that I’d ever received. He 
didn’t look the kind of man who could 
afford all that, and it occurred to me 
that he had made a mistake. He came 
back in the evening, for a walking stick 
that he’d left behind, and I held out the 
half sovereign and said to him: ‘You 
made a mistake at lunch—didn’t you?’ 
He looked at the coin—and I don’t mind 
telling you that I was trembling, because 
I didn’t want him to take it back. | 
wanted it so badly. ‘Oh! Yes,’ he said. 
‘It was a mistake.’ And he took the 
half sovereign, and put in its place—a 
sovereign! Yes, I’m going to have such 
a big day before long!” 

While she was speaking, Caffrey’s big 
eyes flamed unnaturally, and the hollow, 
sallow cheeks took to themselves a 
tinge that she had never before seen on 
them. 

“Say!” he whispered, so eagerly and 
apprehensively that she glanced around 
quickly to mark the distance that sep- 
arated them from the others in the 
restaurant. “I, too, am going to have 
a big day—and before long! I’ve been 
saving for that big day—saving for 
twelve years.” He paused, and looked 
at the clock. ‘Do you ever go to the 
theater?’ he asked irrelevantly. 

“No,” she said: “I can’t afford it.” 

“Will you go with me—just once? I 
mean it. I’m not in love with you. 
I’m much too old for that. I’m awfully 
old, if you only knew it. I promise 
you that I won't talk a lot of senti- 
mental rubbish to you. I'll meet you 
anywhere you like, and we'll go to a 
theater, and I know a little place where 
we can have some supper if you like. 
It won’t cost you a cent. I'll pay every- 
thing. I want to talk to you about 




















something that I’ve never mentioned to 
any one else.” 

He spoke jerkily, and as if 
whole life depended on her answer. She 
looked at him very steadily. An impa- 
tient patron was tapping on a marble- 
topped table a few yards away, but she 
did not deign even to glance round. 
\t last she said: 

“T shall be free to-morrow night, for 
two hours. Yes, I’d like to talk to you 
where there is no fear of being inter- 
rupted. We'll talk about our big days.” 

Caffrey met her at the place appoint- 
ed. He had changed his office clothes 
for a smart suit of blue serge ; his white 
straw hat sat almost jauntily on his 
head. The Tipps of the evening was 
very different from the Tipps of the 
restaurant. Her hat was not nearly so 
attractive as the white lace cap that 
she wore while on duty, and he could 
not help noticing that the skirt of the 
gray costume she was wearing had been 
darned in at least three places. She 
said to him, quite gayly: 

“Tf only you had a cigar between your 
lips, you would look like a city swell!” 
and he answered her meaningly, “'! 
never smoke—lI daren’t.” 

‘Where shall we go?” she asked sud 
denly. “I have only two hours to 
spare.” 

“Then it can’t be 
regretfully. 


his 


a theater,” he said 


‘And a good thing, too,” she replied 
‘Theaters are too expensive. Why not 
let us go to a cinema show ?’ 

And they went, she walking by 


side, with her little head thrown proud- 
ly back, and her eyes taking in every- 
thing that was happening around her. 
In the darkened theater, Caffrey found 
himself leaning very slightly against her 
shoulder. They exchanged very few 
words during the first half hour. In 
truth, it was not until a film depicting 


life on a Canadian homestead was 
thrown on the screen that Caffrey 
opened his lips. 

“God!” he said, in a whispe! ‘| 
like that!” 

She turned her head quickly, and 


looked at his eves 
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from the screen showed her the fire that 
consumed his pupils. 

“IT wish,” he said, “that | 
born rich.” 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“To travel,” he replied. 
ways wanted to travel. I’ve always 
wanted—wanted something that I’ve 
never. been able to get. Look at that! 
Can’t you feel the wind on your cheeks ? 
Fancy having to go back to the city 
from that!” 

The film was changed. Now it was 
the fair face of Ceylon that looked at 
them—the cocoa palms, the rich trop- 
ical foliage, the deep-red sand of the 
roads, the sapphire blue of the sea wash- 
ing the shore. He touched her lightly 
on the hand. 

“For twelve years,” he said, “I have 
been saving for one big day; and I'll 
tell you something: In all my life, I’ve 
never earned more than thirty shillings 
a week, so the big day has always 
seemed a long way off.” 

She sat watching 
closely. 

“Do you mean that when the big day 
comes, you're going to spend all that 
you've saved?” she asked, 

“Every penny,” he said, with a pecul- 
iar little laugh. “I’m going to be rich 
for twelve’ hours. I’m going to buy 
everything that my savings of twelve 
years will buy, and then 
‘And then?” she prompted, and there 


had been 


“T have al- 


his face very 





vas a sob moving her lips 


vill matter, 


N othing then,” he said 
enigmaticalh 

| n't nt quite 
catch on.” 

He hesitated, then looked away from 
her 

“I—I cough a bit,’ he said, and the 
little woman understood. Caffrey had 


been sentenced to death by the doctors. 


\ long while passed before she 
plucked up courage to inquire if he had 
any relatives. 


“None,” he answered laconically 

“No — 

“None,” he said again. 
died soon after I was born. 
out to nurse—out in the 
went to work when [I was 


brothers —sistei's 7” 

“My people 
I was put 

country. | 
ten. I re- 
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member being ill, the day before the 
people who had charge of me set me to 
work in the fields, and the rain drenched 
me through. All night I slept in an out- 
house. I think that was how it hap- 
pened—the cough.” He was silent for 
a few minutes, then he tried to smile. 
“When you said to me that you were 
going to have a big day some time, I 
thought—I mean I was afraid that you 
were like me.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“And I was going to suggest that you 
and I should spend our big day together. 
I don’t mean anything wrong. But, 
God, it does seem strange to be able 
to talk to a woman like this! I’m glad 
I went into Sabatini’s, because—because 
I was going to have my big day this 
week. I had said to myself: ‘Caffrey, 
for twelve years you've been stifling in 
a city merchant’s office, starving your- 
self, living in wretched lodgings because 
they were cheap, pinching and scraping 

and what for? To steal one big day 
from—from death! Don’t start, Tipps. 


If you were like me, you'd understand. 


God, it does make you bitter! I’ve 
never done a thing in my life that 
wasn't honest. I’ve never had the ad- 
vice of parents, like some fellows that 
I know of, but I’ve kept as straight as 
a gun barrel. And what have I got for 
it? Nothing! Yes, I’m glad I came 
into Sabatini’s.” 
“How much 


aske l. 


have you saved?” she 


“A hundred pounds,” he said, with- 
out any hesitation; ‘‘a hundred pounds 
in twelve years.” 

She wiped her forehead 
handkerchief. 

“It’s rather hot in 
“Suppose we go out?” 

“Right,” he answered. “Suppose we 
go and have a little supper, and if you 
like, you shall tell me about yourself. 
It'll all be in confidence. You needn’t 
fear that it'll go any further.” 

“T know that,” she said, “and I know 
exactly how you're feeling. But we 
won't go to supper. We can’t afford it 
—not yet.” 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 


with her 


here,” she . said. 
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“I was going to take you to my 
place,” she said. 

He made no comment, but followed 
her into the street. There they boarded 
a tramway car. Tipps paid the fares, 
although he protested. The tramway 
car took them out to the suburbs, and 
it was necessary to walk nearly half a 
mile before they reached her “place,” as 
she called it. Caffrey was out of breath, 
and she began to apologize for having 
hurried him, but something that she saw 
in his eyes caused her to change the 
subject. They went up a flight of stairs, 
and she opened a door leading from the 
first landing. Something of her old 
gayety returned as she called to him to 
enter. 

“It isn't a palace,” she said, “but it’s 
mine. And you mustn’t stay long, be- 
cause the child’s asleep, and may wake 
up at any moment.” 

Caffrey opened his eyes wide. 

“T didn’t know ” he began. 

“No, of course, you didn’t,” she said. 
“Nobody knows, but I have a child. 
Five years old! Don’t sit down there 
until I’ve dusted it. Now’’—she com- 
posed herself on the shabby little sofa 
near the window and clasped her hands 
across her knees—‘‘now, let’s have it 
out. For twelve years you’ve been sav- 
ing in order to have that one day. Don't 
you think it’s rather selfish of you?” 

“But what of you?” he protested. 

“Ah, yes; but my big day isn’t like 
yours. How long have you been in the 
city ?? 

“You know,” he 
years.” 

“Ah, yes. I was forgetting. Every- 
thing seems to be running loose in my 
mind. Twelve years Then you 
must remember Hector Redman. He 
used to be with Craddock & Graine.” 

Caffrey was leaning forward. He 
nodded impatiently. 

“And you'll remember that he went 
wrong. Hector was my husband. He 
did it for me. The child was coming, 
and Hector had stood security for a 
friend, who let him down—badly. He 
took a hundred and eighty pounds that 
didn’t belong to him.” 


answered. ‘‘Twelve 

















“And they gave 





Caffrey muttered : 
him five years.” 

“Yes,” she said, and her eyes were 
flooded. “And I made up my mind that 
every penny should be paid back to 
Craddock & Graine on the day when 
my Hector was given back his freedom. 
It’s been hard work, because I’ve had to 
keep the house together, and I’ve always 
thought that it would be grand for Hec- 
tor to come back and find the house ex- 
actly as he left it. Now”’—she stopped 
to fetch a deep breath—“now, you 
know why they call me Tipps—you 
know why every coin has been hoarded 
up. I’ve saved eighty pounds in tips, 
and I’m going to keep on working—to 
keep on smiling—to keep on trying to 
be cheerful to every one who comes to 
Sabatini’s, until I have the whole of the 
money. Then Well, that’ll be my 
big day.” 

Caffrey did not speak. He was star- 
ing past her—staring through the win- 
dow at a film that spread itself across 
the sky. A team of bay horses were 
climbing slowly over a hill, and a little 
farther along palms were nodding their 
heads to the spice-laden breeze. 

“T have been so set on doing all that 
I’ve made up my‘mind to do,” she went 
on, and now she, too, was visualizing a 
picture of the mind, “that I haven't 
dared to trust my savings to any bank. 
At first, I used to think of putting it 
away, so that I might get a little inter- 
est on it. But banks go wrong some- 
times. And so I keep it all here—here, 
in this room. Look! You shall see it.” 

She opened a drawer and showed him 
the whole of her savings. 

“Aren't you afraid that 
might break in and take it?” 

“No,” she said. ‘“You’re the only one 
who knows that I’ve got it; and, be- 
sides, I don’t think that any one would 
take it, if I told them how I'd saved it.” 

“No,” he said. “I don’t think they 
would, «And I might as well tell you 
that I have done practically the same 
thing. I carry all mine about with me. 
I’ve always been afraid that when the 
time came for me to have my big day, 





some one 
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crash would go the bank, and I'd be dis- 
appointed, after all. You see, every- 
thing has been so bitter and ironical that 
anything might happen.” 

It was the cry of the child that took 
her from the room. She left the drawer 
open, such was her confidence in Caf- 
frey. Before she returned, he slipped 
off his belt, and a hundred pounds were 
contributed to the liquidating of Hec- 
tor Redman’s debt. He closed the 
drawer. She came back into the room, 
the child in her arms. Caffrey held out 
his hands to take the child; his lips 
moved as if he would kiss it. Tipps 
cried out in a frightened voice: 

“Please—please don’t!” Then: “I’m 
awfully sorry I said that.” 

“It’s all right,” said Caffrey, with 4 
little break in his voice. “I ought ta 
have known better. That’s how it 
spreads—coughing.” 

She said again: “I’m very sorry. I 
wish I hadn’t said anything, because it 
must be hard.” 

“No,” he said, “it isn’t very hard 
You get used to it.” 

He walked across to the window. 

“It’s beginning to rain,” he said, not 
dolefully, but almost triumphantly. 
“Typical English sky, isn’t it?” 

She laughed, and said: “Well?” 

“They tell me,” said Caffrey, “that 
it never rains like this in Ceylon.” 

He picked up his hat. 

“T’ll be going now,” he said. “I can’t 
tell you how much I’ve enjoyed myself 
to-night. I feel”—he closed his eyes, as 
if fighting down some emotion—‘I feel 
as if this had been my big day.” 

“That’s it,” she said cheerily. “It’s 
sympathy you want—that’s all. Now go - 
back to the city, and if you’re not in 
partnership with Craddock & Graine it 
less than three years, my name’s not— 
Tipps.” 

He had opened the door. She held 
out her hand. He stooped and touched 


her fingers with his lips. 

“There'll be no partnership for me,” 
he said. 
morrow.” 


“I’m going to Ceylon—to- 
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OW much even the sophisti- 
cated mind can and does en- 
joy pure comedy that is nei- 
ther farcical nor risqué is 
proved again by the success 

of “General John Regan.” This is a 
comedy of character, woven, in leisure- 
ly fashion, about one delicious situation. 
It is not subtle comedy. It is very 
frank and very earnest. It brings the 
roars of healthful laughter by unfold- 
ing national foibles as benignly and ten- 
derly as if it were that little, grinning 
boy god, Humor himself who was be- 
ing unrolled from a sheaf of rose leaves 
in which he had hidden himself. The 
play was written by a Dublin clergy- 
man, the Reverend Canon Hannay, of 
the Episcopal Church of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The author’s pen name, 
under which he is known as the writer 
of several enjoyable books of Irish life, 
is “George A. Birmingham.” 

The curtain rises on a scene that we 
may take as typical, for we feel that 
nothing is overstated or distorted in this 
play. It is the village of Ballymoy and 
the “market square” of the same. A 
dilapidated village is Ballymoy! A loch 
of lake or sea water sleeps unmoving 
between purple Irish hills. <A _ bit of 
broken pier reaches out into it, where 
boats may come if there is any one in 
the whole countryside with energy 
enough to row one. An old woman, 
somewhat tattered—but peacefully so 
—sleeps on a stool or stump. A small 
donkey, laden with panniers of wood, 





stands sleeping in the center of the 
road, 

The shouts of Horace P. Billing, 
American tourist, and the honking of 
his enormous touring car, fail to dis- 
turb the slumbers of Ballymoy. The 
donkey may have flicked an ear at the 
sounds, but he fails to move out of the 
path. Horace P. Billing, who is an 
Ohio newspaper man, and a humorist 
as well as a tourist, for his own amuse- 
ment decides to wake up Ballymoy. He 
asserts that he has come there to visit 
the birthplace of “General John Regan, 
the man who saved Bolivia.” He asks 
to be shown the Regan statue. 

Neither Timothy Doyle, hotel keep- 
er; Doctor Lucius O’Grady, dispensary 
M. D.; Major Kent, landlord; or Thad- 
deus Galligher, editor of the Connaught 
Eagle, has ever heard of General John 
Regan, for the almost sufficient reason 
that there never was such a person. 
But far be it from them to make a show 
of ignorance, especially before a stran- 
ger. They all confess to a full knowl- 
edge of the Bolivian liberator. As for 
his statue, they are even now devising 
ways and means for procuring the best, 
and the spot chosen for the monument 
to Ballymoy’s famous son is the center 
of this same market place! 

The rest of the story deals with com- 
mittees for raising funds and the pro- 
curing of a statue in the shape of a 
horribly carved headstone effect from 
Doyle’s nephew, a “mortuary sculptor,” 
of Dublin, this same having been re- 

















jected by the relatives of the deceased 
merchant for whom it was intended, 
when they found that he had died far 
poorer than they expected. 

The last touch is to get the lord lieu- 
tenant down to unveil it. There is 
hardly any story, as will be seen by 
this outline, yet three acts of perfect 
fun are evolved from this idea. The 
play is excellently cast. 

Humor of another kind, but as rich 
in the hue of character, is found in 
“Beauty and the Barge,” by W. W. Ja- 
cobs, in which Cyril Maude, the Eng- 
lish actor, appears. Mr. Maude is mak- 
ing his first American appearance in a 
repertoire of his London successes, in- 
cluding “The Second in Command”— 
first played in America by John Drew, 
but created in London by Maude— 
“Grumpy,” and a number of other 
plays of comedy and pathos besides the 
Jacobs’ play. 

Jacobs has done for the English sail- 
orman what Barrie and Maclaren have 
done for the Scot, and what many writ- 
ers have done for the Irish. It is the 
humor of keenly observed and affec- 
tionately drawn character. It cannot be 
described, but must be taken at first- 
hand. “Beauty and the Barge” kept the 
audience rocking with helpless, deeply 
contented mirth ere it made way for 
other pieces in the repertoire. Mr. 
Maude’s leading woman is his talented 
and pretty daughter, Margery. 

Rachel Crothers, who wrote “A 
Man’s World,” which was Mary Man- 
nering’s last starring vehicle before her 
marriage and retirement into private 
life, has written another drama on the 
same subject, namely, the single moral 
standard. It is called “Ourselves.” 

“Ourselves” tells the story of a good 
woman who desires to help the fallen 
of her own sex. She takes out of a 
house of redemption a young girl who 
has erred, and removes her to her own 
home. Here, in the course of complete 
reformation, the girl slips again. This 
time the man is her hostess’ brother, 
who is married. His wife finds out the 
situation at a time when she herself is 
to experience maternity. She casts him 
off for his infidelity, which has been 
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only a trifling thing to him, his affec- 
tions having remained hers. The girl 
in the case becomes reformed in fact, 
and we are led to believe permanently, 
from seeing the havoc wrought by the 
double standard. 

You may or may not find the play 
convincing. One could not help teel- 
ing that the opinions of it expressed in 
the New York papers were highly col- 
ored by the critics’ objection to Miss 
Crothers’ theme. Miss Crothers seldom 
fails to write a good play, whatever her 
theme. Her situations hold and her 
story develops logically. Her charac- 
ter drawing is not profound, but it is 
adequate. It serves to put her idea 
before an audience in interesting form. 
Whether this play will weather the 
storm of masculine protest expressed in 
the papers remains to be seen. The 
girl is played by Grace Elliston, who 
came into prominence first in “The 
Lion and the Mouse.” 

Ethel Barrymore has one of her most 
successful vehicles in “Tante.” This 
is a play by Haddon Chambers, made 
from a novel by Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. It has very little story, being 
chiefly a character creation. “Tante” is 
Madame Okraska, a noted piano virtu- 
oso. She has brought up a young girl, 
Karen by name. Karen is her all-pet 
and all-slave. She is the adoring motse 
with which “the temperament” plays in 
a gloved, but still catlike, fashion. Ka- 
ren falls in love with and marries 
Gregory Jardine, a very fine and most 
matter-of-fact Englishman. Tante can- 
not bear to be put second in her toy 
child’s heart. She is jealous, malicious, 
and mischievous in her sundry little ac- 
tivities concerning the young people. 
She endeavors to come between them; 
not because her heart feels the situa- 
tion, but because her vanity is incensed 
at any rivalry. She keeps coming be- 
tween them and making trouble until 
the young husband forbids her the 
house. 

When the wonderful artiste is thus 
turned out, Karen is horrified at her 
husband’s masterful, cruel ways! She 


sorrows with the tragic Tante, who is 
fairly making a “Symphonie Pathet- 
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ique” out of the scene. I[t is a magnifi- 
cent opportunity for 7ante’s “tempera- 
ment.” Karen, who thinks every round- 
ed, full, well-placed “vocal” cry comes 
from the soul and not from the tech- 
nique of Tante, departs with her, leav- 
ing to the untemperamental, lordly Eng- 
lishman only a cold hearth. 

It is significant of Tante’s character 
that she is delighted with her victory. 
Presently, secure in her tyranny, 7 ante, 
by some act of injustice, so thoroughly 
reveals her real nature that Karen flees 
back to her husband. A gallant, be- 
loved by Tante, has secretly wooed Ka- 
ren, much to the latter’s dislike. Tante 
discovers him trying to kiss her. It is 
then that she reveals herself. Tante is 
excellently acted by Miss Barrymore. 

Henrietta Crosman, who is not too 
often seen in New York, but who ts 
one of the most popular as well as 
most talented actresses who travels over 
the length and breadth of Uncle Sam’s 
territory, has a comedy in which she 
has scored a large hit. 

The piece is called “The Tongues of 
Men.” It is by Edward Childs Carpen- 
ter, a newspaper man. The theme is 
original and clever. 

Jane Bartlett—Miss Crosman’s role 
—is a prima donna who has just made 
a tremendous success in the part of a 
wicked, ancient lady who seduces Judas 
Iscariot to treachery. The Reverend 
Penfield Sturgis, a young divine, rises 
up in the heights of pulpit wrath and 
condemns both the opera and Jane in 
a brilliant sermon. He feels sure that a 
woman who can act wickedness must be 
wicked, so that he does not spare the 
prima donna. Jane challenges him to 
come and meet her and her fellow art- 
ists and see for himself if they are un- 
utterably wicked. He accepts the chal- 
lenge. It does not take him long to 
find out that he has done the singer a 
great injustice. 

The comedy becomes brisk when the 
mayor, after reading a copy of the ser- 
mon, suppresses the opera. The clergy- 


man writes a public letter, apologizing 
for his sermon and explaining that he 
now knows the prima donna and de- 
sires to assure the whole world that she 
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is not “that sort of person at all.” 
Whereupon the “unco guid” folk of his 
fashionable parish cock up the ear and 
say, “Ah! So?” and wonder what the 
godless, graceless young clergy of to 
day are coming to; and the dear in- 
génue to whom he is engaged breaks the 
engagement swiftly. So that in the 
matter of being judged a sinner on in- 
sufficient evidence, he is served as he 
formerly served the singer. 

A few more amusing scenes enable 
Jane to straighten matters out and re- 
store to the divine his reputation, as he 
had also made the amende honorable to 
her. 

Miss Crosman, always a delightful 
comedienne, is at her best in “Tongues 
of Men.” 

In “Prunella; or, Love in a Garden,” 
by Granville Barker and Laurence 
Housman, the Little Theater has an- 
other success. Every one who has not 
invested the necessary fifty or seventy- 
five cents in a copy of the published 
play should do so at once. It is de- 
lightful reading. It has fantasy, charm, 
sweet humor, skillful character depic- 
tion, and something of the romance that 
has endeared “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”’ to us. 

Winthrop Ames has mounted it well 
and has taken great pains with the pro- 
duction in every respect. He cannot be 
blamed for not providing a perfect cast, 
for such a cast would be hard to find. 
playing requires a lightness of 
touch in ind poignancy, and in 


>The 
poesy 
intastic fun, and yet a depth, espe 
in the development of feeling in 
the last act—and the obvious methods 
and unpoetic, trivial plays of the Amer 
ican theater for the last fifteen years 
have not trained up young players equal 
to the exquisite, melting, intense charm 
of Prunella and Pierro. The roles de- 
mand, also, beautiful, well-modulated 
voices. They should float out of the 
dim, warm moonlight like song. Grant- 
ing the unlikelihood of finding a per- 
fect cast, we may say that the present 
one serves well. 
“The Strange Woman,” which is 
rather a strained play, is presented with 
Elsie Ferguson in the stellar role. It 
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is the story of a Parisian artiste who 
migrates to Delhi, Ohio, to live out- 
side wedlock with a gentleman of that 
hamlet, who is an architect by trade. 
Just why Paris goes to Delhi, Ohio, to 
practice free love is not convincingly 
explained. Delhi cures the “strange 
woman” of that kind of peculiarity, and 
she marries legally. 

Forbes-Robertson continues to be the 
most successful offering. Even the 
least appealing plays in his repertory 
are winning larger audiences each time 
they are presented, such as “The Light 
That Failed” and “Mice and Men,” 
which did not draw well at first. For 
“Hamlet,” “Merchant of Venice,” and 
“The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” the houses are packed solidly at 
every performance. 

He has given a one-act play called 
“The Sacrament of Judas” after “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back.” In 
it he plays a renegade monk at the time 
of the French Revolution. The monk 
is forced to hear the confession of an 
aristocrat doomed to death, who has se- 
duced the young peasant girl whom 
Bernez, the monk, loves. Bernesz rises 
to the height of sacrifice, enables the 
count to escape and to take the girl and 
her old grandfather with him, then dons 
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his monk’s robe and informs the repub- 
lic’s officer of his act, and is shot down, 
crying: “God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.” 

The piece is theatrically effective, and 
it gives Forbes-Robertson opportunities 
for the poetic feeling, the spirituality, 
the pathos, and the graceful aloofness 
of personality that are his most con- 
spicuous talents. 

His first performance of Shylock 
registered a large success. The house 
was full; it was eager, earnest, intent. 
In fact, so quietly, concentratedly intent 
an audience is a rarity in a New York 


theater. Shylock as Forbes-Robertson 
conceives him is not the avenging 
prophet of his race that Irving pre- 


sented; he is a vengeful money lender, 
whose greed of gold inspires all his 
other passions. To avenge his race is 
secondary to avenging himself. 

This conception of Shylock seems to 
the writer nearer to Shakespeare's in- 
tent. For if Shylock is left in Act IV. 
as a greatly tragic, almost noble, ruin, 
then the charm and witchery and ro- 
mance of the following scene in Portia’s 
garden seem to be merely wanton, cold 
cruelty, and not romance and charm at 
all. Shakespeare was too good a dram- 
atist to make so bad an error. 
































Arthur Conan Doyle, pub 
lished by the George H. 
Doran Company, is an ac- 
count of “another amazing 
adventure of Professor Challenger.” 

It was in his book, “The Lost 
World,” that Sir Arthur first intro- 
duced to his admirers this unique char- 
acter as the leader of an expedition to 
unexplored regions of South America, 
where he discovered, still existing, all 
the conditions of paleolithic life. 

The idea that Sir Arthur has taken 
as the theme for this weird yarn is 
that the solar system—including, of 
course, the earth—in its drift through 
space, might encounter “belts of ether 
which are novel, and have properties 
of which we have never conceived.” 
This possibility is suggested to Profes- 
sor Challenger first by mysterious 
changes in the spectrum, and second by 
a universal outbreak of illness in Su 
matra. 

His deductions are 
spread of the distemper ill over the 
world, and the wave of death that de- 
stroys animal life everywhere. 

His foresight, amounting to the. in- 
tuition of the scientist, leads him to 
make preparations to meet and with- 
stand the approach of the wave, and he 
gathers together, in his house near Lon- 
don, Lord John Roxton, Professor 
Summerlee, and Malone, the newspaper 
reporter, having first laid in a supply of 
oxygen, hoping by this means to sur- 
vive until the earth has drifted out of 
the “poison belt.” 

The author’s ingenuity in his inven- 
tion and description of the incidents ob- 
served by Professor Challenger and his 


verified by the 


,-HE POISON BELT,” by Sir 


friends as the toxic conditions develop, 
and the suspense endured by them in 
their uncertainty as to the duration of 
those conditions, make an altogether ex 
citing tale. 

~*~ * & 


Eden Phillpotts has, if we are not 
mistaken, written the last of his Dart 
moor stories, following the statement 
made, as we recall it, at the time of 
the publication of **Widecombe Fair.’ 

[t will probably be remembered that, 
in a foreword to that book, Mr. Phill- 
potts had something to say upon the 
ever-reciwring differences between the 
artist and the critic which showed that 
he had a rather poor opinion of the lat 
ter. 

His new book, “The Joy of Youth,” 
published by Little, Brown & Co., may 
fairly be called an elaboration of that 
opinion. 


It is a novel, to be sure: in form, at 
iny rate, though in substance it is an 
irgument It is fair to assume that the 
liews Ol Bertram Daingerfield, ex 
pressed in his letters to Miss Loveday 
Merton, are the author’s own. For it 


is hardly to be expected that a youth of 
twenty-seven or eight, even though he 
is as gifted as young Daingerfield, 
should display the maturity of thought 
and experience that he manifests. Nor 
could he, in his short life, have accumu- 
lated such a fund of information upon 
such a variety of subjects. These things 
cannot be attributed to mere precocity 
The same estimate must be made of 
the charming Miss Merton, who, 
though only twenty-two, is emotionally, 
it any rate, an experienced woman. 
There are many entertaining and in 














structive passages in the book, espe- 
cially in the clashes between Dainger- 
field and the representatives of Eng- 
land’s unyielding conventional respecta- 
bility. 

The theme is, of course, an old one, 
but Mr. Phillpotts has treated it with a 
strength and sincerity of conviction that 
vitalizes the most commonplace things. 


~~ *e 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has written a 
new novel, suggestive, in certain re- 
spects, of “The Chink in the Armor,” 
which was publishéd as a novelette in 
AINSLEE’S some years ago under the 
title of “The House of Peril.” 

“The End of Her Honeymoon,” pub- 
lished by Charlies Scribner’s Sons, is 
reminiscent of the former story chiefly, 
we think, for the reason that it is a 
mystery tale involving a young Eng- 
lishwoman temporarily sojourning 1n 
Paris. 

It is, however, far from being equal 
in interest to its predecessor. And this 
suggests the question as to whether or 
not a mystery story should be based 
upon the commission of a crime or upon 
some event that threatens humiliation 
or disgrace or disaster to a character 
or characters commanding the sym- 
pathy of the reader. 

There is nothing of the sort in this 
book. The unexplained disappearance 
of Jack Dampier on the night of his 
arrival with his young bride in Paris 
leaves her in a more or less distressing 
situation, it is true, but there is no sug- 
gestion of anything more sensational 
than that. 

This is the incident with which the 
story opens, and the balance of the book 
is taken up with the vain search for the 
young husband and the fruitless at- 
tempt to find an explanation for his dis- 
appearance. 

An American senator and his son and 
daughter, who are stopping at the ho- 
tel to which the Dampiers have come, 
are drawn into the search for the young 
husband, and this is made the excuse 
for the development of a love story in- 
volving Nancy Dampier and young 
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Burton, the climax of which is happily 
reached when it is established that Jack 
Dampier is dead from the plague. 


eH te H 


Doubleday, Page & Co. has published 
another volume of the adventures of 
Arséne Lupin, by Maurice Leblanc, un- 
der the title, “The Confessions of Ar- 
séne Lupin.” 

If we may judge correctly from these 
stories, we must conclude that this 
“benevolent burglar’ found his voca- 
tion rather unprofitable. Most of his 
adventures, undertaken primarily ‘for 
the purpose of enriching himself by 
means outside the law, fail of that pur- 
pose, and he therefore is obliged to 
content himself with the satisfaction he 
derives from outwitting his friend, 
Ganimard, the chief of the Parisian de- 
tective bureau. 

The exploits detailed in this volume 
are chiefly concerned with the solution 
of crimes committed by others and, as 
Lupin frankly states, his interest in 
them is due to the chances he sees of 
blackmailing the criminals or appropri- 
ating the loot for himself. 

But, unfortunately for him, it invari- 
ably turns out that, after he has labori- 
ously worked out the problem and iden- 
tified the criminal, something happens 
to prevent him from reaping the re- 
ward. 

In spite of this disappointment, how- 
ever, the sprightly Arséne takes the 
keenest delight in proving to Ganimard 
his own superior talents as a detective, 
and, by implication, the dullness of the 
detective bureau. 

Some of the stories are a bit extrava- 
gant, and the incidents obviously manu- 
factured in order to emphasize Lupin’s 
wonderful detective ability, but that 
fact does not in the least impair the in- 
terest and entertainment afforded the 
reader. 
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“Dicky Furlong had run away from 
home, and, at the age of eighteen, with 
twelve pounds in his pocket, was going 
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up to London to learn the Mystery of 
Ast.” 

This introduction to E. Temple 
Thurston’s new book, “Richard Fur- 
long,” published by D. Appleton & Co., 
tends to confirm the suspicion we have 
entertained for some time that it is no 
longer the sea that tempts the youths of 
fiction to “run away from\home,” as it 
used to be a generation or more ago. 
The lure of London or Paris or New 
York has taken the place of salt water. 

It may be that the boy thinks the 
ideal he seeks is art or commerce or 
something else, but it remains a ques- 
tion whether it is not the eternal spirit 
of adventure, which, in these days, 
seeks its outlet in great cities rather 
than on the high seas. 

The story of Richard Furlong’s 
struggles to achieve recognition in Lon- 
don is a familiar one. It has been told 
so often that one needs very little im- 
agination to construct the essential 
steps in its development. There are the 
bitter disappointments, the privations, 
and the lost illusions. 

Nevertheless, the vigor and sincerity 
with which Mr. Thurston handles this 
familiar theme, and the rather unique 
element that he introduces in the person 
of Constance, and the unexpected cli 
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max, all combine to give it an atmos- 
phere of freshness and originality, and 
to make it intensely interesting. 
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Important New Books. 

“The Escape of Mr. Trimm,” 
Cobb; George H. Doran Co 

“The Tinder Box,” Maria 
Daviess; Century Co 

“Down Among Men,” Will 
Comfort; George H. Doran Co 

“The Voyage of the Hoppergrass,”’ Ed 
mund T. Pearson; Macmillan Co 

“Snow Upon the Desert,” S 
ton; E. P. Dutton & Co 

“After All,” Mary Cholmondeley; D. Ap 
pleton & Co. 

“The Valley of the Moon,” Jack London; 
Macmillan Co. 

“The Spider’s Web,” Reginald Wright 
Kauffman; Moffat, Yard & Co 

“Waitstill Baxter.” Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

“The Eye of Dread,” Payne 
tle, Brown & Co. 

“The Eternal Masculine,” Mary R. S. An 
drews; Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“The Friendly Road,” David 
Doubleday, Page & Co 

“A Changed Man,” Thomas Hardy; 
per & Bros 

“VYouth’s Encounter,” Compton Mackenzie; 
D. Appleton & Co 

“The House of Happiness,” 
Bosher: Harper & Bros 


Irvin 5S 
Thompson 


Levington 


Macnaugh 
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MAGINE a young English girl, who, be- 
fore she has had a chance to drink of 
the wine of youth, is married to a dignified 
diplomat. She loves and admires her hus- 
band, and, with a natural gift for diplomacy, 
makes him an ideal wife. But behind all her 
calm and poise one feels that there is some- 
There is an indefinable maze 
in youth through 
which most girls emerging with the 
scent of roses haunting their memories and 
the warmth of an ever-ready sympathy filling 
hearts. But this particular girl had 
never been through this wonderful maze. 
She had been married to a safe and com- 
who had led her tenderly 


thing lacking. 
of romance somewhere 


pass, 


their 


petent guide 
around it. 

Then, after years of unruffled calm, just as 
she was approaching middle age, a most 
amazing thing happened A love-blind young 
American, mistaking her in a darkened cor- 
ridor for the object of his affections, seized 
her in his arms and kissed her—the lady of 
the governor. She was just as shocked and 
outraged as a lady of her position should be. 
She cared only for her husband, the gover- 
nor. And yet—well, something of the won- 
derful effect of that kiss can be gathered 
from the title of this story, “Her Ladyship’s 
Second Youth.” 

But perhaps you prefer 
filled 


ounterplots in the shadow of 


a tale of straight, 


romantic adventure, with plots and 
royal palms, 
and valorous deeds for the sake of soft, 
Creole eyes. Imagine, for example, a young 
American in a West Indian café. A dispute 
arises over cards. After the fight that fol- 
lows, he finds himself the friend of an aristo- 
cratic young Creole. He the latter’s 
estate, falls in love with his host’s beautiful 
and willful sister, through his devotion to 
her becomes involved in a political tangle. 


and is largely instrumental in the quelling of 


visits 


a native mutiny against the British govern- 
ment. This story is but another angle of 
“Her Ladyship’s Second Youth.” 

It is, in our opinion, the most 
piece of fiction that Charles Saxby has yet 


brilliant 








given us. It possesses all the rich color and 
splendid characterization that made Simone 
so fascinating and real in “The Idealist,” 
while the action, always clearly defined, 
moves with even greater rapidity than did 
the story of “The Lilies of Flame.” In the 
past twelve months AINSLeeE’s has printed 
novels and novelettes by Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row, Henry C. Rowland, Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd, Ralph Stock, Margaretta Tuttle, 
Elinor Glyn, Alma Martin Estabrook, Kate 
Jordan, and Edith MacVane. Not one of 
these stories has been more sprightly and 
entertaining than this latest of Mr. Saxby’s 
“Her Ladyship’s Second Youth” will appear 
in the next number of AINSLEE’s. 


oe 


O you remember a story in AINSLEE’S 
last summer “What Every 
Woman Hasn't,” by Bonnie R. Ginger? Like 
all that is best in humor, it was built upon a 
It told 
young 


called 


framework of seriousness and truth. 
of the unsuccessful attempt of a 
woman artist to inject a little Soul into her 
very prosaic sister’s kitchen sink. In a de- 
lightful love story for the next AINSLEE’s, 
Miss Ginger has given us the other side of 


clear-headed, unaffected 


the question. A 
° 


young woman of domestic tastes and ability, 
Cod 
colony of temperament exuders, proves her- 
self the You are 
sure to enjoy the rare humor and underlying 
this “Out 
sion” is the title. 
Wells Hastings 
number a charming tale of love and mystery 
called “The Black Bag.” The hero, under 
the impression that he is saving an attractive 


seemingly much out of place in a Cape 


truest artist of them all 


truth of story. For Self-expres- 


contributes to the same 


young woman from one thing, is really sav- 
ing her from something entirely different, 


but equally important 
As) 
HE anxiety of certain present-day fiction 
writers, dramatists, and sociologists to 
find evil in everything is responsible for this 
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modern version of a good old saying: “To 
the pure everything is rotten.” Joseph 
Ernest, whose vivacious “Escapades of Jules 


Lacroix” attracted so much attention in 


AINSLEE’s, has written a tale which will prob- 
ably shock and grieve these ardent searchers 


after sinful motives. It dares to indicate 
that, all appearances to the 
world still contains sufficient 
wholesomeness and honor to warrant our re- 
taining such words in the larger of our dic- 
tionaries. “The Same Old Story,” as Mr. 
. Ernest has christened this entertaining tale, 


has an ending so old and so natural that it 


contrary, the 
sweetness and 


comes as a distinct and welcome surprise. 

William Slavens McNutt continues his Bill 
Heenan series with another smashing big tale 
of Alaska, “Heenan’s Ace.” 

“The Passing of Aunt Deborah,” by Ralph 
Stock, and “The Tigress,” by Ronald Mac- 
Donald, were last month announced for this 
number. But in the “make-up” (which is 
the bugaboo that puts magazine editing under 
the head of “occupation” rather than “recrea 
tion”) they were crowded out. We are opti- 
mistic enough to think that you'll find them 
among the short stories in March 
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EBRUARY is. the American 
Like the typical American man, 


typically 

month, 
it is crisp and sharp and brisk; and it occu 
time about its than any 
other month in the year. Fate, as if recog 
nizing this, gave us our two greatest men in 
February, both distinctly American, yet dif 


pies less business 


fering from each other as widely as the two 
most widely different February days. One 
finely cultured aristocrat, polished, 
devoid of humor. The other was of 
the common people, homely, 
overflowing with the humor the other lacked 
One was a gentleman; the other merely a 


was a 
cold, 


sympathetic, 


gentle man. One was a great general; a high 
German authority, not misled by the small- 
ness of the forces engaged in our war for 
independence, places him among the six great 
military geniuses of history. The other knew 
nothing of war—save its misery and suffer 
ing. The first was the father of his country 
[he second was his country’s child. 
you read Clara Bushnell 
poem in this number, “Abraham 

[t is simple and unpretentious, as is fitting to 
But if you haven't read 


Castle's 
»> 


Have 
Lincoln 


its subject, and— 


it, do so now 
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MAR has revolutionized the ciga- 





than 400 days! 


rette sales of the country in less 
OMAR is the greatest 


success in cigarette history. 


Two years ago, in the dis- 
solution of the old American 
Tobacco Company by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, we lost 
our established brands of 
Turkish Blend Cigarettes. 


The success of these 
brands had clearly shown 
us that the taste of smokers 
throughout the nation was 
turning to Turkish Blend. 


We immediately set about 
to produce a NEW and 
BETTER Turkish Blend 
Cigarette. Experience had 
taught us how the Turkish 
Blend could be IMPROVED. 
All the knowledge we had 
gained in 25 YEARS in the 
making of BILLIONS of 
cigarettes, was CONCEN- 














greatest leaf-experts in the 
world — were instructed to 
select the tobaccos that in 
their judgment were BEST 
SUITED to such a blend. 


Our blend-experts then 
took these carefully selected 
tobaccos and FOR MONTHS 
experimented with a THOU- 
SAND VARIATIONS of 
blend. 


When OMAR was final- 
ly perfected, we KNEW 
that we had absolutely the 
FINEST Turkish Blend 
Cigarette that could be pro- 
duced. 


We were confident that 
American smokers would 
CONFIRM our estimation of 
OMAR—and they HAVE. 
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If it 

° ’ 

isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 


a Kodak. 








The Story of the 


Kodak Album 


The friendships of school days, the very atmosphere of the 
home, every phase of life that makes for companionship—in all 
of these is an intimate picture story—a story that glows with 
human interest, grows in value with every passing year. 

Let Kodak keep the story for you. 

Ask your dealer, or write us, for ‘‘At Home with the Kodak,”’ a delightfully illus- 


trated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home portraits and 
the like—and how to make them, It’s mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Chocolate 
Tokens 





NABISCO 
_ sugar Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, the 
social gathering, the feast. 


ADORA—Another dessert 
confection invariably popular 
with the hostess. These little 
wafers are pleasing to look 
upon, entrancing to the taste, 
whether served with desserts 
or eaten as a confection. 


FESTINO-—Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—A 
dessert confection. An unusu- 
ally pleasing chocolate-covered 
sweet with a filling of creamy 
goodness. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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magazine when 


answering advertisements, 
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Heating that’s a greeting! 


It’s the first moment of entrance 
3 into a new friend’s home which 
decides you whether it will be a 
: call or a visit — whether you shall 
adroitly hang onto or willingly 
yield up your wraps. You don’t 
have to hesitate an instant if it’s 
radiator heating—just a breath 
of the genial, cleanly hospit- 
able warmth tells that you'll 
meet with perfect comfort in any 
part of the room, that you’ll feel 
and be at your best in the mild, 
mellow warmth of 























IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors solve the heating problem—solve it for 


ME IC AN DE AL the rest of your days—get the most heat out 

& of the least coal. With these outfits there 

is no “undigested” coal— nor is the heat 

RADIATORS BOILERS wasted up the chimney— nor the rich fuel- 

gases allowed to pass off unconsumed. 

These outfits yield only the most genial, cleanly warmth and distribute it steadily 
and uniformly throughout all rooms, bays and halls. 


There is comfort, health protection, household cleanliness, least care-taking and safety. Fire once 
started need not be rekindled in the whole heating season. So simple a child can run the outfit — 
which will, without repairs, last as long as the building in which it is put. Because of the economies 
and sure comfort guaranteed by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators, they are specified, 
used and endorsed by the leading engineers, architects and building contractors of America, Europe, 
Australia and Japan. Their annual sales are increasing mightily! None but enthusiastic users! 

— » No need to burn high-priced coals —- IDEAL Boilers are made to 
get the maximum, smokeless results from burning even the cheapest . 
screenings, slack, pea-coal, run-of-mine, low-grade soft coals, lignite, 
slabs, natural gas, coke, oil, etc. These outfits are a dividend-pay- 
ing investment—not an expense. Buildings thus outfitted sell 
quicker at the higher price or bring 10% to 15% higher rental. 
Whether owner, tenant or in- 


tending builder, do not delay 
investigating this best -pay- 


aL. 





3 ing feature in any building— Vacuum Cleaner 
whether cottage, farm house, 
: store, school, church, public Ask also for catalog of the 
A No. 2-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 340 sq.ft. building, etc. Ask for free, ARCO WAND—asuccess- 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing valuable book: “Ideal Heat- ‘iy Pt il ae 
wner $165, were used to heat this cot- ing.’’ Prices now most favor- ful sets-in-the-cellar m 
tage. Aa thte price the meds tan be bought able. Put in without disturb- chine with suction pipe 
* Any reputable, competent Fitter, *h'S ing present heater until ready F 
1 not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, : running to each floor. 
treight, etc., which are extr “ty ‘aad vary to start fire in the IDEAL 


cording to climatic and other conditions. Boiler. Act now. 
Write Department 39 


segenutt "AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY “322 S58" 
PSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSE SS SSS SS 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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RUG FLOOR OF THE TIFFANY STUDIOS. 








If you are interested in distinctive Floor Coverings, )) 
Tiffany Rugs will appeal to you. They are made of /) 
the finest wool, have great durability, are exquisite in 
color arrangement and moderate in price. Since they 
may be obtained in any size, color or design that is j 
desired, they will harmonize perfectly with any decorative j 
scheme. Selection is offered also in choice Chinese, é 
Persian and Turkish pieces, many of which are rich in )) 
historic interest. Samples and prices of Tiffany: Rugs 
sent upon request, also our booklet entitled “Symbolism Z 
in Chinese Rugs.” ; y 


8 TIFFANY @ STVDIOS ma 


347-355 MADISON AVE @R45™ ST.NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE.ORCHESTRA BVILDING~ BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE BVILDING, 5 
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ELDERLY PEOPLE 


and delicate children benefit greatly by 
the strengthening and _ body-building 
virtues of Vinal which contains in con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements 
of the finest cod liver oil with peptonate 
j of iron added — Deliciously palatable and 
A easily digested — contains no oil — agrees 
with everybody—children love it. Its 
superiority as a tonic reconstructor in 
all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 

For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 































‘ND DO _you wart ro «iow 

ee HOW TO DEVELOP 
, VITALITY, ERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE STRENGTH. MUSCULAR STRENGTH 


ECT PHYSIQUE ? 


My FREE BOOKS, “The ‘Whys’ of Exercise” 
me First and Last Law of Physical 











fr ; c alture, tell you, if you are weak or underdevel- 
xu. 9), oped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to grow 
stronger. They explain how to develop lungs and 
~ muscle, the strong heart and vigorous digestion—in 
~¢ short, how to improve health and strength internally 
pad, ge well as externally. Send TO-DAY—NOW-—for 
powers] these FREE BOOKS Enclose 4e in stamps to 
h i cover postage 
3 PROF. H,. W. TITUS, 
—_— Department 60, 


56 and 58 Cooper Square, New York City 





i, Hd 

Sold by all Pe a tl 
Twelve wafers for 25 cents—or send 10 
cents for trial sample—three doses. 


25 years on the market. 
heads ache. 


The Zymole Co., 108 John St., New York 





Are Your 
Hands Tied? 


Do you want to get on—SUCCEED— 
earn more money? Is there a certain line 
of work you think you could do better in— 
if you only had the training? Ora certain 
kind of position you would like to hold— 
only you fear your “hands are tied’’? 

Don’t let your ambition die! Don’t 
think your hands are tied! 

Get out of the crowd of ordinary untrained men 
—whose each day’s work puts them no farther 
ahead—for whom the future has no promise. 

Start your advancement now— mark the 
coupon with a cross opposite the occupation you 

refer, mail it today, and let the International 

orrespondence Schools give you full information 
on how they can help you to succeed as they have 
thousands of others—to become expert in your 
chosen work—in your spare time—at home—no 
matter where you live, or how little you earn— 
costs but postage—you incur no obligation. 


j INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS } 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA, 
[, Raplein, without sag obligation, on my past. ben] 





Salesmanship 
‘lectrical Enginee 

Slec, Lighting Supt. 
poensone Expert 
Archi tec 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Saperintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plambing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Pt letel 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustratin: 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial L? aw 
Automobile Ran 

English Brane ches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agricaltare French 
Chemist German 





| Name 





pOitx——— = 





Sa Employer 


Street and No. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 








ADVERTISER 


AINSLET’S 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61' 


a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Jan. 24th, 








Agents & Help Wanted 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of yvacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime emoployment. Just 
ask for booklet S 2: No obligation. 
Sarl Hopkins, W: shington, DC. 

GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y 

iENTS — Handkere hie fs, 
Carleton made $8.00 one 



















Dress 
after- 





noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples, Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars, Freeport Mig. 


1) Main St., Brooklyn.N.Y. 
3200 TO 400% Protit to Agents sell- 
ing our guaranteed U.S. Fire Extin- 
guisher Tremendous demand. Or- 
ders repeat. Exclusive territory to 
County and District Managers. United | 
Mig, Co,, 10 “ye eg Toledo, O. 


$30 Ww E LKLY Selling 
Sweeper. Wheels operate cylinder 
creating powerfulsuction, All metal. 
No pump: no bellows; low price; guar- 
anteed; Sample Free: write quick. 
Foote Sweeper Co., Box 2094, Dayton... 
AGENTS—We offer 
alaries besides large 


Company, 















sy Suc tion 












regular weekly 
cash profits on 





roilet Products. If *25 to 50 per week 
looks good to you apply at once to 
K. M. Davis, 252 Davis Block,Chicago, 

LARGE income selling Specialty 
Rugs. Colored illustrations and im- 
portant information free. Sample 





rug forwarded prepaid *1.00. Refer- 
ence, Boylston Nat'l Bank, Boston. | 
Dundee Mfg. Co., 46 Chauncey St., | 
Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS—Get Particulars of One 
of the Best Paying Propositions Ever 
Put On the Market. Something no 
one else sells, Make “4,000 yearly. 
Send postal today for particulars, 
Kk. M. Feltman, Sales i cr., 6721 
Sycamore St... Cincinnatl, O, 

AGENTS — MAKE BIG MONEY 
SELLING OUR NEW GOLD letters 
for office windows, store fronts and 


glasssigns. Anyonecan put them on, 
Write today for free samples and full 
parts ulars. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 
107 N. Clark St., Chicago, 

AGENTS sell guaranteed lIlosiery, 
Underwear, and Sweaters for largest 
manufacturer in’ America, easy 
work, Big pay Complete outfit 
free. Write Madison Mills, Dept 5A, 
590 Broadway, New_York City, 

WE PAY 880 A MONTH SALAI AR Y 
and furnish rig and all expenses to 
introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Address Bigler 
Company, X369, Springfield, Illinois, 


AMB ITIOL S Men and Women over 
18.—Get Government Jobs. Write for 
list of positions now avi ailable. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. B-7, Rochester, N.Y, 


MEN OF IDEAS. 
ability should write 
Needed Inventions.” 
and “How to Get Your Patent and 
Your Money.” Advice Free. Ran- 
dolph & Co,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
46, Washington, D.C, 








aaa inventive 
for new “Lists of 
Patent Buyers 


Please mention this 





each order to introduce our splendid | 


E 


Street, 


| hundreds of 


| or melodies today, 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. Patents and Lawyers— Continued. 
POETS AND SONG WRITERS— PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
We will compose music to your | returned, Send sketch for free report 
verses, publish, advertise, copyright | 8S to patentability. Ciuide Book 
in your name and pay you 50 per | and What to Invent, with valuabk 
cent of profits if suecessful. We pay | List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


dollars a year to ama- 
Send us your poems 
Acceptance guar- 
examination 
Dugdale Co. 
Washing- 


teur writers, 
available. 
ree. 
Building, 


anteed if 
and advice 
26 Dugdale 
ton, D.C. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to 8600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated be ‘lore 1895, Send 10¢ at 
once for New lL lust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Cet posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 











COINS: I PAY 81 TO $1500 FOR 
thousands of rare coins, mint marks, 
paper money, books, stamps to 1901, 
(iet posted. Don't sell a 32000 coin 


for *20. Send stamp for illustrated 
circular. Von Bergen, The Coin 
Deale r, Dept. Kk, Boston, Mass, 





$100.00 Kk ‘On £1.00 Giold piece 184 C. 
mint; $50 for =2.50 piece 1854 S. mint. 
We pay highest cash prices for rare 
money to 190% Many of great value 


Dollars offered for one 
Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Prog 
| Sample free. Victor J. levans & Co,, 
Washington, D.C 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. \ll 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without. cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & 
Co,, Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 


One Million 
Invention, 





| 
ress, 


New York. Washington Office, 6% 
| F Street, Washington, D.C. 

IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
jare writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 


I get patent or no fee, R.B. Owen, 
Bldg., Washington, Db. C, 


lree, 
39 Owen 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: =100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course ule cessury: de tails free, 
Atlas Publishing Co. 309, Cincinnati.O, 

BIGG money writing moving 








picture 


sl er Get pomes. Send plays. Great demand, We teach only 
stamp for large Illustrated Coin lsure method. Valuable information 
Cireular, The Numismatic Bank, | pooklet Free. Chicago Photo-plas 
Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Tex, wright College, Box 278-K L, Chicago, 





Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 





Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 


T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago, 





Music and Song Poems 





SONG POEMS WANTED: I’ve paid 
writers thousands in royalties. Send 
me samples of your work for free 
criticism, or write for valuable Free | 


Booklet and most liberal, legitimate 
proposition offered, Absolute protec- 
tion, Est. lb y 's. Numerous suc- 
cesses. John ° Hall, Pres., 100 
( folumbus ¢ ircle, New York. 








POEMS AND SONGS WANTED— 





We will compose music to your 
verses, publish, advertise, copyright 
in your name and pay 50 per 
cent of profits if success We pay 
hundreds of dollars a year to ama- 
teur writers Send us your poems 


or melodies today. Acceptance guar- 

















Business Opportunities 








EE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 

‘ial offer to introduce my mas 
zine “Investing for Profit. it is 
worth £10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 


richer. [It demonstrates the real earn 


ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac 
quire riches. Inve ne for Protit 
theonly pr res mncialjout 
published, It s Vs how S100 gr . 
to $2,200, Write Now and I'll sei it 
six months free Il, L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
WOULD you like to own a 


ler business? We ha ( 






paying mail 
a line that ¢ repeat orders all the 
time; you can start In spare time: it 
vest a dollar or two a week and soon 
own a nice business of your own. 
Write for particulars. Nadico, 1668 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, dik. 

[ MADE FORTUNE IN MAII 
order business. From small begin 
ning my sales now total close to One 


Hundred Thousand 
Why can’t you do 


Million Five 


Dollars annually. 














anteed if available. Kkxamination A 

and advice Free. Dugdale Co., |®5 Well? Let me show Ai Get my 

741 Dugdale Building, Washing- | ree booklet—"How To Make Mone 

ton, D.C. jin The Mail Order Business, Ita 
. |} dolph Rose, 201 Rose Bidg., Chatts 

nooga, Tenn. 

Patents and Lawyers 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT Miscellaneous 

AND PAY. Advice and books free, | 

Highest references, Best results. | Semi-Tropic Florida Development 

Promptness assured. Send sketch | Year Book 1914 ready. Illustrated 

or model for free search. Watson | magazine 160 pages 104x114 inches 

Kk. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F | Authentic information, 25¢ a copy 

Washington, D.C. | Tampa Morning Tribune, Tampa, Fla. 


magazine when answering 


advertisements. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 











PAIS 


co mes 


















Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded, 
| Officially adopted by St 


hid CG ry 





on 
| both fresh and salt water—endorsed by highest 
authorities —and used by travelers the world over, 
Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 

| coal tar products, or their derivatives. 
Sold by leading druggists. 50c box enough fo1 





| 24 hours, $1.00 box for ocean voyage. 
Te One Dependable Preventative of Nausea. 
»py of Mothersill’s Travel Book sent by request, without charge. 


| MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Also at 19 St. pride Strect. London; Montreal, New York, 
‘aris, Milan, Hambarg, 





















 Apereve al. Choice natural wavy or 

ir and I will inch, short steia, 
‘eh - paws A big woh ng it $2 in ten days 
YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little more, 

E ye Se postage. Write oy for free beauty book of seen | — 

hair 4 bigh grade switches, oy wigs. padou: 

epestel bargains in Ostrich Feathers. MEN Kobnts WANTED” 

ANNA AYERS, Dept. B495 220 s. State St., eee 












“Can tane a pound. a day 
ut 





ny te mpo- 
) » but this is 
sure and permanent.”—J 
Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Hard Work. 
GIBBS’ TREATMENT vor THE 
C REDUCTION OF Se sit 
und Positive. Ne Failure. vous = ductio _ 
One month's treatment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 
A PERMANENT MEDUCTION GUARANTESD. 
sitive and permanent.” Mo Oe Herald, July 9, 189% 
“On Ohesity,Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”*— N.Y. World, wales 7.1909 





4 tur lecture 








Susanna Cocroft’s 
Facial Exercises 


“‘My exercises in facial and scalp culture do for the 
face and hair what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 65,000 women. 


Results are quick and marvelous. 
minutes aday. If you look older than 


Only six to ten 


you should, it 


is because you are not doing what you should to help 
nature.’ 


— Susanna 


dif you have any of the dhieie 
Study Yourself entisned on the coupon mark X 


opposite the defect and write to us. 


our face be as smooth as that of your , 


body? Your hands dainty and attractive? 
Your hair glossy and abundant? 


Keep Young 


De not allow your facial muscles to droop, 
our skin to wrinkle, grow sallow or 
ais gu 
It takes no longer to do the right thing 
than the wrong one. But know the right 
way. Do not experiment. Fully one-third 
of our pupils are sent to us by former pupils. 
Our pee look 10 years younger. Write for 
our E booklet sy tI he course for 
self-improvement. 


Grace Mildred 
Culture-Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept.3 CHICAGO 


Why should not the skin 


Tell us ofany other 


Blackheads 
Saliow Skin 
Freckled Skin 


Dandrutt 
Thin Heir 
Olly Hair 





Tender, inflamed 
Feet 
Catarrh 











How does your complexion 





compare with mine? 


| NYAL’S 







FACE 
CREAM 


will beautify yours. 
Sold only by “‘Nyal” Druggists. 


Send 10c in stamps, or 


silver, for valuable 
book on the treat- 
ment of the com- 
plexion. 


NYAL COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ont. 

















EWANE 


SYSTEM OF 


WATER SUPPLY 


- Any 
Size 


New York City 


SEND FOR CATALOG “ 
Kewanee Water Supply Co. 


Kewanee, IIl. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment 
really work wonders in re- 
lieving chapping, redness, 
roughness and irritation 
caused by cold, sharp winds, 
and in promoting and main- 
taining the purity and beauty 
of the complexion, hands and 
hair under all conditions. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A 


@@”Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


Pleg p 








ATTENTION 
Automobile Owners! 


Do you want to buy your automobile 
tires at 


Actual Cost of Manufacturer? 


Address 


I. A. L. TIRE CO., 


General Offices: 2964 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














Have you read 


Edith MacVane’s 
Novel in this 
number? 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty tor Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. . Address, 
Turko Roller Co., P. O. Box 1263, New York 


Don’t t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. No obnox- 
10US Springs or pads. THlas 
automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 


parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves 
C. E. BROOKS. the D No lies. Durable, cheap 
: emuenerer Pat. Sept. 10, 01. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Catalogne and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 











m acazine 


C. E. BROOKS, 1759 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


whe ons ing 
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MEN’S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, a7 SMEs, ADJUSTED, 


ILLINOIS, ELGIN, HAMPDEN, or 


WAL movement, 


Warranted accurate. Finest gold evened Case, guare 


anteed 25 years; engraved, 
polished or your monogram engraved F EE. E ighty per 
cent of all men’s watches sold today ja these neat open 

face Thin Models. At our Special Sale price of $ $18. 95, 
with monogram enaraved free, this watch has no “‘run- 
Sent all charges prepaid on 


THEN $2.00 A MONTH ",7°° aroun gxpense. 
mond Rings are the famous Loftis *‘Perfee- 
aid mountings, Finest pure white > i da. 














Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
ely for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 


82 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich, 


$4 PER MONTH BUYS THIS 
A VISIBLE OLIVER 
lay TYPEWRITER 


Thy N I Trial 











= -3 «(A I ¢ Shipped ! 

33 > ant cee t end U a. 

i Ton es our »klet is worth se for ‘ 
™ eee | it tells you how to save $41.50. It Y PREE. 


= -j TYPEWRITERS DIST. SYNDICATE 
166 M-47 N. Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO | | 





engine, turned, plain 


alance divided into e 


Dept. Kees 100 to 108 N. St t. O, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsbureh, Pa., ce: sence Guaranteed 2s Years 








You Can Weigh 
What 
You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because I have 
reduced 32,000 women and have 
built up as many more—scientifi- 
cally, naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality—at the 
same time I strengthen your heart 
action: can teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, to walk and re- 
lieve such ailments as nervous- 
ness, torpid liver, constipation, 
indigestion, etc. 

One Pupil writes: “weigh 83 pounds 

less, andi have qoined: wondertully in 

strength.”’ r says. “Lest May 

1 weighed 106 aaamdes this May 

weigh 126, and oh! I feel SO WELL. aad 

Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 

Dept. 34 624 Michigan Bi., ae 

| Author of “Growth in Science,” 
elf-Sufpficiency,”” ete, 

















Ten Days’ Fr ree Trial 


. aellowed on every bic ycle we sell, We Shipen Approwet 
>» and trial to anyone in the U.S. anc prepa! efrei 
us ty u are me 6 on tisti a wi - the ber ycle ‘after using ie 





ten days, t back a d ac 
FACTORY PRICES oe Tire merteere 
- . ’ 7 unt 1 you c t tArt Catalogs 





ndri¢ 





nd le arn ¢ uF Ule 
l 


it OLY COSTS =<2\cscneese 
everyth ng will be sent yo 
REE by return mall. u will get much valuable 
inf ormation. Do Not waits write it Now?! 
ES, Coaster- rete rear wheels, famps, 
rte. repairs and sundries of all kinds at half usual price 


MEAD CYCLE Co. “ Dept. C-110 CHICAGO 








For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 


million 
treatment wl ich has stood the severe test 
Admin 
ites only. Tor full particul 


Instit: 


in the past thirty-four years, and the one 
ol time, 
istered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
: l write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Birmingham, Ala, Plain@eld, Ind. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. 
Low An s, Cal., Marsh-Strone Bldg. Crab Orchard, Ky. 
San Fra eo) Cal., Douglas Blig. Portland, Mai: . 
Atlanta, Ga, Greensboro, } 
Dwight, Ll, Manchester, N. < 








Buffalo. N X. Salt u ake City, Utah. 
Columbus 

Oklahoma Ci ty, * Okia., 918 N. Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 512 N. Broad St. . 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. ' Ja City, Guat. 
Columbia, 8. C. Puebla, Mexi 

Dallas, Texas. London, Eng cond. 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


One Days Pay EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 
One Mans Work 


SHOULD OWN 
$2822 With | 





this complete informative book 
**The Science of a 
New Life’’ 


2, pdheeerd By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 

‘0 stated Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout the 
United States. Unfolds the secrets of 
married happiness, so often revealed too 
late! No book like it to be had at the price 


made by Jos. Hancock, Lamoni, Iowa. 
Schearer, Montana, made $22.35 in 5 hours. 
Miller, Iowa, Made $13.65 in one afternoon. Wehave 

proof of this and hundreds of similar reports. No | 




















matter who you are or where you live, here’s your SPECIAL OFFER We can only give a few of the cha — 
chance to double your present salary or income, regular price is subjects here as this book is not meant for 
working during spare time or permanently as a one $3. ‘ou, In order to children. (Agents Wanted): rates 
minute photographer. No experience needed. A troduce this work into Marriage and Its Advantages. Axe at Which 
new, live business of big cash profits. You can work at as many neighbor oo we) t a aes he Vr ’ pea ee jeors Loser 
home or travel, enjoy the healthful, outdoor work and hoods as possible we jp mt “a vor ans Continence. Chil 
become indepe ndent in your own busine “28. Invest one Il for a limitedtime Re pro ; ti n. Amativeness. Continenc 1 
cent fora postal—ask us for proof of what others are | J send one le PY ate bay salen. Tai Aedes Muse 
y reader « onceptic P F 
doing—of what you can earn witha et pond on s ing. How a Happy Mt arried Life is Secured 
MM; ad IP. #C cl Mi: iT] upon receipt of $2.00, Roy wpe ircula riving full and complete 
ange: rost Gar acnine of contents mailed FREI 
A portable post card gallery, Takes, finishes and delivers 118 Rose Street 
»hoto. post cards and battone in a minute's time—make J. = 0 ilvi P bli hi C 
ve different styles .of pictures in # No plates, fi aaa g vie rubs Ing 0., NEW YORK CITY 
. One minute pictures sell ike wildfire. Everyboay buys. Picnics, iS —_——_ 
owns 


fuirs, carnivals, busy co rners, emal 
and large citics—Big Money © 


This oer mang | Typewriter Prices 
Taking Outfit Smash ed 


gives you acomplete, ready- 
Yes, smashed to rock-bot-] 


made business chat 
fits for vou at once 
Chet hicago tom. Our factory price is less 
rrrrrrrrrrees than others ask for second-hand 
eTiyriyiy t machines. Try this sparvelons 
CAIIT ITTY typewriter ten days free. It's 
3 SF theonly typewriter good enough 
to put out on a ten year iron 
— clad guarantee and easy pay- 
ment plan. We give the first buyer in each locality a 
handsome leatherette carrying casefree, Write today. 


BARON GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO., Dept. 120, Galesburg, Illinois 
aX R DIAMONDS. RINGS D Wi 7 
SDM srs str ga sip niin We on t @ara iruss 


guarantee them. f 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct 98. 
Gente ring 1 ct $6.98. 14k Stud 1ct. $4.86 Sens | TRUSS-WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 


? “1 (ay eet sla at he 44 Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Can Be Thrown 


e Away FOREVER. And It's All Because 
Baroda Co., Dept. H 20,4711 No. Clark St, Chicago = s7y>4RT’s PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 


painful truss, being medicine applicators made self- 
























MUL 


































adhesive purposely to prevent siipping and to afford 
A i i Id the parts securely in place. NO 
rmy-Navy Auction Bargains an arrangement to ho r ying 
‘ . STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS ATTACHED 
SADDLES wrens - wW UNIFORMS F —cannot slip, so cannot chafe or press against the 
r 5+ my - 1.65 ‘ 
esen a | 6 “ pu bone. Thousands have treated themselves in 
pee HAR\ESS - 21 14 ye HAVERSAC KS. rH ~ the pr vacy of the home— most obstinate cases con- Grand P 
TENTS © ea « ‘ | Shot C sbines 2.95 “ qu d—no delay from work. Soft as velvet — easy rane Prin, 
‘ Cal : . & A. Re wt . ny iting gh to. ely inexpensive. When the weakened muscles cover 
ee " “ Cartri 2 then there is no further use for truss, Awarded G ~y Mi dal 
ao" ok Loading Rifle with Cartrids 1.00. International Exposition, Rome, Grand Prix at Paris, Write 
‘ pyr FOPEDIA C AT. ALA . Over} | TODAY and let us prove what we say by sending FR 
PUBLISHED ON W kK TRIAL PLAPAO—ABSOLUTELY a@ EE 
PLAPAO CORPORATION, Block 1155, St. Louis, Mo. 
| 














is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of the day— 
really a book of 204 pages. 14 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration. Itis a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or 
profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-seven years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catal gue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


contal: ing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson's 

bie Asters, M. h Butterfly Pansi nd Giant Spencer Sweet Peas, in 4 coupon envelope, hic when 
emptied and returned will be .ecepted as t cash payment on any order amounting to ind upward 
With the Henderson Collection will be sent complete cultural ¢ lirections towether with the Henderson Garden Plans, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 8% (auwerr" 


Please mention this magazine when gucwering advertisements. 
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Romances of Modern Business 


to look us over. The distinguished author is a keen student of psychology, 


Ao too BENNETT, the English novelist, came to America not long ago 


and our entire scheme of living fell under his microscopic eve. 
After visiting several of the largest American cities, he gave some interesting 


impressions to a Chicago newspaper interviewer. 


llinging open a window com- 


manding a view of a wide stretch of Chicago’s business district, he said: 


“There is your American romance 
marts of trade! 
industrial leadership. 
nations is leading them!” 


there in the large office buildings and 

Yours is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in 
£ ’ 

And it is a wonderful romance! The child of the world’s 


The British writer got to the heart of this vital, throbbing country. And 


if we look at ovr national commercial life as did this noted visitor, we shall find 
romance, absorbingly interesting stories, on every page of our magazines, not only 
in the imaginative writings of noted authors, but in the stories of business suc- 
cesses and of merchants and their wares. 

There are many such romances in the history of American industry. Here is 
one of them: 


CHAPTER I 


The Story of a Fountain Pen 


At the rear of a news-stand, under the stair- 
way in the old Tribune Building, in lower 
New York City, a remarkable discovery was 
made a little less than thirty years ago. 

Pausing to make a purchase, the advertising 
manager of a well-known magazine, by one of 
those curious turns of chance, first learned of 
something that was to be of vital interest in 
the world of invention, and was to lighten the 
work of thousands in many nations. 

Back of the news-stand stood a man with a 
mall tray of goods which he was offering for 
sale. He was a kindly appearing man, slightly 
under middle age. His stock of merchandise 
was limited indeed. It contained only a half- 
dozen articles. But his goods were his own, 
of his own thought and invention. 

This he told the advertising man; and so 
much did he interest his listener that, after 


the story had been told and the uses of his 
product demonstrated, there returned to the 
magazine office a man with a firm conviction 
that he had made a tremendous discovery. 

The man who displayed his pet invention 
in the old Tribune Building news-stand was 
Lewis Edson Waterman, and the article he 
showed was the Waterman Ideal Fountain 
Pen. 

The story of how these pens became so 
widely known and of how an enormous indus- 
try was developed in a few years is a very sig- 
nificant one. Waterman discovered the way to 
make a fountain pen; but a magazine adver- 
tising man discovered Waterman—and therein 
lies the story. 

That was a little more than twenty-nine 
years ago. The inventor had confidence in 
his pen, but no money with which to market 





The Story of a Fountain Pen 


it; nor had he any business affiliations or in- 
fluential friends. Today, the L. E. Water- 
man Company estimates that approximately 
a million and a quarter of their fountain 
pens are sold annually. Many millions have 
been sold in practically every nation of the 
earth. 

The inventor had been a schoolmaster in 
his early manhood; then he became an insur- 
ance agent. During these experiences he real- 
ized the difficulties that lay in depending on 
the old-fashioned pen and ink. “Why,” 
thought he, “can I not make a pen with a re- 
ceptacle for ink and an easy flow?” He 
worked on the idea and soon had made the 
first Waterman fountain pen. 

Coming to New York in 1880, he was in- 
formed that others had had the same idea, that 
more than two hundred other fountain pens 
had been patented. He investigated these 
and found they all had proved unsatisfactory. 
Learning their deficiencies, he perfected his 
own pen. 

Then came the problem of selling his pens, 
of letting people know about them. How was 
he to do it? The inventor, knowing nothing 
of advertising, could think of no other way 
than going out and personally peddling his 
product. This he did, beginning in 1883 and 
continuing through part of the following year. 

It was in 1884 that the Waterman fountain 
pen came to the attention of the magazine ad- 
vertising manager. ‘Let me run a quarter- 
page advertisement of your pen,” he suggested 
to Mr. Waterman. But the inventor had not 
the money it would cost. Then the advertis- 
ing man did an interesting thing: so convinced 
was he of the commercial possibilities of the 
fountain pen that he loaned Mr. Waterman 
the price of the quarter-page advertisement. 

This first business announcement of the L. E. 
Waterman Company appeared in a magazine 
in November, 1884. Prior to that, Mr. Water- 
man by personal solicitation had sold about 
three hundred of his pens. Within a few 
weeks after the advertisement appeared such 
a large number of orders had been received 
that Mr. Waterman negotiated a loan of five 
thousand dollars, with which to contract for 
additional advertising and have the pens made 


and delivered. 


The business increased in strides so rapid 
that it soon became necessary to form a stock 
company and map out a systematic scheme oi 
manufacturing and distributing the pens. An 
intelligent campaign of advertising was being 
carried on in a number of national magazines. 
In 1888, nine thousand pens were sold; seven 
years later, the number of orders had reached 
sixty-three thousand; in 1900, the business 
reached two hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand sales; in 1903, the orders had passed the 
half-million mark, and in 1912 nearly a million 
and a quarter pens were sold. 

And what was the secret of this phenomenal 
success? 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman, president of the 
L. E. Waterman Company, answering an 
inquiry as to what advertising had done for 
their business, with a wave of his hand indi- 
cated the entire scope of their industry. 

“ Anyone can see for himself what magazine 
advertising has done for the L. E. Waterman 
Company,” he said. “The business speaks for 
itself. The right kind of advertising is the life 
of trade. You must have the merchandise, of 
course, and the merchant must back up what 
appears in his advertisements; but advertising in 
the proper mediums is the real force of business. 

“ Advertising today is not merely giving 
publicity to your wares. The merchant to- 
day through advertising makes a reputation, 
and he has to live up to it. Advertising is 
sure fire, if it be of a sincere, convincing, con- 
fidence-gaining quality. 

“Vears ago, people asked the founder of the 
Waterman Company why he advertised so 
much in the magazines, and he replied that he 
couldn’t get along without them. He found 
they paid, and so have I.” 

This story is interesting from more than one 
point of view. It has been shown that through 
the force of national magazine advertising a 
large industry was created. But there is an- 
other side—that of the significance of this crea- 
tive power to the public at large. 

There is a broad, ethical mission to the 
development of an industry such as the L. E. 
Waterman Company. Thousands of people 
are served, office and written work is facili- 
tated, time is saved and life generally made 
easier and happier for many the world over. 


This is the first of a series of articles that is being published to show how magazines are serving the public. 
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GES ago, Thor, the champion of 
the Scandinavian gods, invaded 
Jotunheim, the land of the giants, and 
was challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialf, the swiftest 
of mortals, against Hugi in a footrace. 
Thrice they swept over the course, 
but each time Thialfi was hopelessly 
defeated by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor afterward 
that he had deceived the god by 
enchantments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can ever 
equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is no longer 
a magic power of mythical beings, for 

















the Bell Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the spoken 
thought is transmitted instantly, direct- 
ly where we send it, outdistancing 
every other means for the carrying of 
messages. 

In the Bell System, the telephone 
lines reach throughout the country, 
and the thoughts of the people are 
carried with lightning speed in all 
directions, one mile, a hundred, or 
two thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System so 
adequately serves the practical needs 
of the people, the magic of thought’s 
swift flight occurs 25,000,000 times 


every twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Please mention this magazine 


One System 


when answering 


Universal Service 
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Our Success Proves 
Our Claims 


If a man applied to you for a po- 
sition, you would undoubtedly ask 
him for recommendations and in- 
quire as to what he had accom- 
plished. 

A man buying an automobile 
should ask the same things of the 
automobile salesman. 

Find out for yourself the facts 
about the company—the number of 
years in business—the success of 
each car made—the general reputa- 
tion. These things mean much to 
you. 

And it is these things that we 
want you to find out about us. We 
are proud of our record. We have 
accomplished much, and, natu- 
rally, it is gratifying to us. 

When buying an automobile, you 
either get a success or a failure. 

Your car will be in proportion to 
the strength or weakness of the 
organization producing it. 

There is no other way of figur- 
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Watch for the German Sil- 
ver V-shaped Radiators 

You see them everywhere 
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ng it. 
The Oakland has been a success 
since its inception. 


Oakland cars are made in four and six 
cylinder models, ina wide range of body 
designs. $1150 to $2000, fully equipped, 
f. o. b. Pontiac. 


Oakland Motor Car Co. 


Dept. C 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Model 36 


5-Passenger 
Touring Car. 








Fully 
Equipped, 
$1200 
f. o. b. 
Factory 
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Veteran Car Owners were the first to accept this marvelous tire—the first 
to recognize the actual, unfailing additional Mileage and real Protection 
against skidding that “‘Nobby Treads” eset came the Popular Demand 










vularity never comes unearnec d to o a product, facturers who hav elected United States Tires as the 
trem end is m »pularity of the "Nobby seend” standard equipn wi rf eine ir 1914 cars proves unques- 
" en en d by, their ‘ab ility not only to pre- tionably that United Stat lires are today the accepted 
idding but to “deliver” extra tire mili ize standard for real tire ervice, 
| conditions. — When you purchase United Stated Tires you are sure 
tl eteran car owners was not bas ~ of these vitally importar wt 
re le records, but upon the actual wear th 1—Of the Four Factory Organization behind these famous tires. 
wv Tread rires give on all kinds of roads day ir ° 
ay out. 2—Of vast experience in tire building. 
»verwhelming number of automobile manu- 3—Of a tremendous organization that actually backs up its tires. 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 


Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with United States Tires—‘‘Nobby Tread, ’’ ‘‘Chain Tread,”’ 
or Smooth Tread. If he has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 


Note This:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 


United States Tires 


Made by the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 
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> If you wonder why millions 
have been won by Van Camp’s, 
buy one can and taste them. 
Note how mellow the beans 
= ere, yet nut-like and whole. 
= Note the zest of the sauce we 


‘The 
National al 
e 33 
Dish WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


The costliest materials are used in Van 
Camp’s. Our sauce, for instance, costs 
five times what common sauce is sold for. 

To get this extra ‘quality we add to our 
cost about $2,000 daily. 

The chef who bakes them came to us 
from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

Our ovens are modern steam ovens, 
where the beans are baked in small 
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Three sizes: 10, 15 
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One Taste Will Tell 


bake into them. And note the 
fresh oven flavor. 

No other baked beans will 
ever taste _ to you when 
you know how good beans 
can be. 


oe The 


PoP*.- BEANS _ 


parcels without bursting or crisping. 

Each can, after sealing, is sterilized by 
heat. So the beans reach your table ex- 
actly the same as though they came direct 
from the oven. 

These beans deserve a test. 

Despite all their goodness, the cost of 
Van Camp’s is only three cents per 
serving. 


and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Established 1861 
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Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears 
keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 


often caused by wind and weather—constant 


use proves it ‘‘ Matchless for the complexion ”’ 


‘All vights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 





Out of Doors in Winter Time 


Jolly hours in the frosty air, the glow of winter’s fun, are often fol- 
lowed by roughened cheeks, chapped hands and other reminders of 


exposure. 


There is pleasant protection in Colgate Comforts. 


Sim- 


ple precautions will avoid these drawbacks to wholesome pleasure 


Colgate’s Talc Powder 


Delightfully soothing, with just the right 
proportion of boric acid and other sana- 
tive ingredients to make it absolutely safe 
for youand your children. You have your 
choice of six perfumes and unscented. 


Colgate’s Cold Cream 


Another winter necessity—a pleasant safeguard to 
the skin and a good partner to our Talc. One pro- 
fessional masseuse writes: ‘Rubthecold creaminto 
face and hands before applying the Talc. It gives 
a smooth and effective support to the powder.” 


Colgate’s R:bbon Dental Cream 


Use d all the year ‘round fortifies your health by keep- 
ing the teeth clean and sound. Use it twice a day. 


COLGATE & CO., New York Established 1806 


Good Teeth 
Good Health 
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